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PR^F^GE 


_A wake gf the arduous task l have undertaken in being the first person who lias 
attempted the History of the Island of Guernsey, it is with much diffidence and anxiety I 
submit it to the Public ; trusting, however, that in proportion to the great difficulties I 
have had to encounter, the candid Reader will make all due allowance ; and, if the 
satisfaction it shall give the Islanders, the Public in gqperal, and the supporters of the 
. Work in. particular, proves equal to the trouble I have had in *the*compilation, I shall 
consider myself amply repaid. The want of a prior historian Jias laid me under great 
difficulties. There are indeed some few old m&huscripts in jiri\ate hands in the Island, 
which have never been collected together and properly digested ; 'and these seem to 
have undergone equal divisions with the insular estates to whj«h they belong, as if on 
the death of a father they had, like his lands, been divided among his children. 

Rqforc navigation and commerce were arrived at any degree tEf perfection in the 

southern parts of Europe, these Islands were of such small consequence and so little 

jv'.rpwn, that we find them very rarely mentioned by ancienf historians. I have received 

somc^ftttle assistance • from Mr. Falle’s History of Jersey, who has but sparingly 

mentioned this Island, sfltlfough qp/iearly connected, vith it: but from the other writings 

• of Dr. Hcylin aqd Mr. Dice^r, I have obtained less information ; the former being- so 

very concise, aq#l the latter extremely incorrect. It is to the indefatigable researches of 

the late Mi Henry Rudd, his Majesty’s Receiver, and iporc than thirty years resident 

t • • • 
in*tlie Island, I auv indebted ftyf prmny valuable particulars; and it is much to be 

- lamented, that the death of th^pgentbMuan deprived the Island of an abler historian. 
I should, however, be wanting in gratitude, not to acknowledge the obligations I 
consider myself under, to almost every gqptloman in the Island,*<vlio have most willingly 
afforded me every assistance ; to some # of whom I am likewise under great obligations 
for embellishing the work, 4>y the libera.btTbnation of several Plgtc*.^ 
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ii 

The oldest records of the Island, it is supposed, are still at Cl)iitan.es and Mount St. 
Michael’s, in Normandy''(if not totall y destroyed by the 1 ravages of the bite dreadful 
Revolution), as the nionk> and most of the clergy reiSred^ France when Henry VIII. 
seized on the abbey lands and ecclesiastical revenues in Guernsey. I am informed, 
Mr. Poindcxtre, a very learned and ingenious gdntleman.of the Island of Jersey, many 
years ago, actually saw them tilery and obtained some few valuable extract#’; but later 
inquirers have not been equally successful, paving generally received in a««wer, that 
these insular records, if any remain, d've so confu&dly intermixed with other old deeds 
and writings, that the possessors caunot, ok perhaps will not, lay thvir hands on them, 
or attempt the search. 

This opens to the Reader ail idea of the difficulty of my situation in the compilation 
of a "Work of so much magnitude, with so few sources of information ; but if the 
method of arranging the subject-matter of this Hilary, is not exactly conformable to 
the plan adopted by tlic generality o‘t historians, l trust it will yet, be found f hat I have 
given such an account, of the Island, its situation, and connections, as those best 
acquainted with it connot contradict. I have also taken particular care, in every stag * 
of the performance, to illustrate and explain, impartially, and with truth- and accuracy, 
such occurrences, transactions, ami interesting events, as appear likely to convey 
advantage to the inhabitants and others immediately connected with the Island. 

The stranger who i^ unacquainted with the Island, its situation and extensive 
beneficial trade, and who, through’the channel of a magazine, newspaper, or Gazetteer, 
has perhaps acquired a prejudice against it, as well as its inhabitants, constitution, and 
government, will be agreeably deceived when lie finds that. Guernsey, of which hr 
conceived so mean an opinion, though of very small extent, has many valuable privileges 
and advantages tint- larger states do not enjoy ; and, in point of situation and improve¬ 
ment, is one of the most fertile, flourishing, and *best cultivated spots of ground in 
Europe. 

As the most learned among the English and French historians have not lax.t able, 
with all the pains they have taken, to discover at wfiat exact period the first inhabitants 
settled in England and France, ii cannot reasonably be ex fleeted that I should ascertain 
when this Island was first peopled. It is not in the least improbable, however, that it 
was knowm near as early as those kingdoms ;< and perhaps the Iteadcf may be so 
indulgent as tb think it‘sufficient, that I have traced ifc^ack to the"rude stale of nature, 
cohered with wood and overrun with briars. Such the Island of Guernsey, when 
visited ar-d surveyed by the Romans about seventeen ygars before the birth of our 
Saviour, when Octavius Augustus, then Emperor, appointed a governor over it. Ju 
this uncultivated state it continued till about the year of Christ 962, when the lands 
first began to bo cleared and improved. From that era 1 hare, as accurately as possible. 
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and willi stricj adherence to frutli, in a series of events supported by extracts from the 
most ancient and modern lvistoyans, from Ihe# records of the Island, and from such 
manuscripts as have fallen into n;y hands, traced the different settlements, establishments, 
and improvements in*religion, government, trade, and agriculture, that have been intro¬ 
duced at ditt'erAd periods down to the prejreuf time ; and l h/ve taken proper notice of, 
and endeavmircjMto explain, as clearly,find distinctly,as possible, the. origin and progress 
•of the lacustoms, and usages, Ancient aiftHw#dcrn, which have been established 
under the Romans, the French Monarch*, the Dukes of Normandy , and Kings of 
England ; the foundation of the present constitution and government of the Island. 

Although I have not been able to ascertain at what time Guernsey was first peopled, 
yet it is most probable that, the* original inhabitants were Gauls ; among wtiom, as well 
as among the Roman * arid Franks, many of the old customs and usages, from which the 
insular lawif \yere first formed, were*certainly in- use* andms the Island has been always 
jnorc or V'ss affected by the many change, re\A)lutious, rebellions/ wars, and other 
troubles that have, at different times disturbed England and France, I have given, by 
wav of Introduction, a Chronological Abridgment of the History of those Kingdoms 
from the earliest Times, which will assist ihe Reader greatly in forming a true idea of the 
first inhabitants of the Island of Guernscv and their connections. 

Guernsey* as well a* the neighbouring Islands of Jersey, Ahlg gntw^ and Serk, was 
subject to the Kings of France, from the establishment of tlmt,Empire, dow n to the year 
of Christ. 887 ; when, on ceding- the provincf? of Neuslria to the Normans by Charles 
(surnamVd Ic Gm), twenty-ninth King of France, and which cession was confirmed five 
years after by Charles #11L. (called Charles the Simple) to ^llo, the chief or leader 
of the Norman rovers, who, froift their own names, Normans, Northernmcn, or Men of 
the North, called it Normandy ; these Islands became a part of <$at Duchy, and have 
properly so continued ever since, being at this day, in all public acts, termed Part or 
Parcel of the Ancient-Duchy of Normandy. On the conquest of England by W illiani, 
seveiflfi Duke of Normandy, in.l(Ki<), they Acre anuexed to, and became part of, 
the domain of the crofcifof Gr^ajl Britain : that Kto say, his Britannic Majesty ruled 
over them as Dyke of Normandy ; and notwithstanding England has long since lost all 
her other Norpian possessions, such lias ever been the unshaken loyalty and fidelity of 
the inhabitants, tli%t the Islands $re*still subject to the Jung of England, us Duke of 
Normandy, underlie ancient Ntirman laws established by that truly rAiowned legist. 
Hollo*the first Duke; and tligold Norman French, though somewhat corrupted, k to 
this day the language of the natives. * 

When I say the Islands are yet subject*^ the crown of Great Britain, the Reader is 
not to infer from thence, that the inhabitants have tamely, quietly, and, as it were, 

accidentally continued under the kinglet’ England since William the Conqueror ; pi 

. „ % ^ 
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that they have been kept in,subjection by force of arms, 'or other arbitrary compulsive 
means: on the contrary, they, from a priiPciple of due obadiauce, have beqn ever loyal 
to their lawful sovereigns, from the annexing the Islands to the Duchy of Normandy, 
to this very day: for wh»n Philip II. King of France, attempted to wrest the*whole 
Duchy of Normandy froimKing John, in 120$, by virtue of an act of tfe parliament cf 
Paris, on pretence that Johu ha{) basely muVdcred his nephew, .Arthur Duke of 
Brittany; the brave Islanders disa*uvr£fi the unhKvful act of the French f^iug; andr 
after he had taken possession'of the othcifpart of the Duchy, they not only despised his 
summons to surrender, but bravely repulsed two different armies sent to reduce them 
to obedience, and kept lirm and stedfast to their legal sovereign, John, King of Great 
Britain and 'Duke of Normandy. I shall perhaps not escape censure for supporting 
King John ; but the crime he was accused of, was never clearly proved against him ; 
and if it had been, the Frehch King’s method off seizing upon his possessions, was 
certainly unlawful, and by no means justifiable. 

King John was so well pleased with the generous fidelity of these small remains of 
his Norman subjects, that he condescended to pay them a visit; and for their loyal 
attachment to him, granted them many valuable privileges. 

Since that period the French have made several attempts to recover the Islands, and 
the inhabitantSsJiav'* as often repulsed them; behaving on every cccaskm with the < 
greatest bravery. 

Great numbers of privateers, fitted otft from this Island, have constantly annoyed 
the enemy with much advantage; as, from the proximity of Guernsey to France, and 
the intercourse with it time of peace, the islanders are excellent, pilots, and well 
acquainted with the French coast. 

Since the amazing 1 increase of commerce in Europe, the islanders have endeavoured 
to keep pace with tlieir neighbours; and for many years, above fifty ships were 
annually employed from these Islands in the cod fishery. They have likewise extended-' 
their trade to various parts of the world, particularly to France, .Spain, Portugal, and 
America ; and a great intercourse wit.h„Englaiid, Scotland, and Iceland, has been carried 
on from this Island. * * 

With respect"to manufactures, they have none : the great trade to foreign pjjrts has 
hitherto so fully employed the inhabitants, that they have never attempted more than 
the making of a few coarse cloths and the knitting of stockings from the wool 
annually allowed io be imported from Great Britain, in which the women were very 
expert; btit the latter is no longer an article of trade,, aud the former has been entirely 
abandoned. In agricultural improvement* the islanders are not much behind hand, 
though some old rooted prejudices still exist. Husbandry is by no means neglected. 
Tlic peasants are remarkably, industrious, particularly in Guernsey, where they meet 

a f . jf » 
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with great encouragement to make the most of their lands, on account of the smallness 
of the Islam! and the ntfmbfcr oS inhabitants, tv ho stand in need of many articles of 
produce that cannot well be imported from the neighbouring countries. The land in 
gctieraf is extremely fertile, and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in Europe 
a "spot of grountfVm proportion to its size,'much better cultiprfted, or producing greater 
abuudaucc or variety of the different necessaries of life. .. ^ 

Lliavc divided the History of Guernsey into six periods: The. first ejnbraccs from the 
original settlement of the Island to the establishment of the Normans in the province of 
Nenstria, since called Normandy, A.I). 8112: the second from that period during the first 
six Jlukes of Normandy, from Rollo to the dcatli of Duke Robert, father of William 
the Conqueror, A.D. 1036: the third extends to the decease of Richard I. King of 
England, A.D. 1199: the fourth period, from IviiigTjoliu, who surrendered the Duchy, 
it) the end*of the reign of Richard II. A.D." 1399, the last of the Saxon line of British 
sovereigns: the fifth division commences with the reign of Henry IV. running through 
the houses of Lancaster and.York and the union of the two families, to the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1003: and the sixth, from the Union of the two Crowns in James I. 
to Queen Anne, when the.Union of the Kingdoms took place ; aijd from that period to 
the present yes^r, 1814. * HL. ^ 

During the first period it cannot be expected that the histoi^ of this little Island can 
be more, authentic than that of #other countries. Great pains have been taken by the 
learned British, French, and other European historians, to dispel the cloud of darkness 
the remote antiq&itics eff Europe are involved in; but their "researches have ended in 
mere fable and conjecture. During the second period, when the Islands were under the 
first six Dukes of Normandy, from Rollo to William the Conquer A, the insular history 


becomes authentic; and wc have been able to ascertain the state of the Norman Isles 
wl en William ascondM the throne of England,^ and to point out the revolutions in the 
constitution, from thfi^wise regulations which took place at the establishment of {Jre 
new Dukcdorq of Normandy^, down to the present fwme. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL ABRIDGMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE INHABITANTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND* FRANCE, FROM WHOM THOSE OF GUERNSEY AND THE NEIGH¬ 
BOURING ISLANDS ARE DESCENDED, AND ON WHOSE SOVEREIGNS THEY HAVE 
BEEN DEPENDENT, FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


The most plausible idea that can possibly be formed of the first inhabitants' of 
Guernsey is, that they descended from the ancient Gauls, who possessed the kingdom 
of France before the «Invasion of Julius Caesar; since that‘period 4 they have mixed 
with the Franks or French, the Normans, and some few English, who have settled 
among them since ti»e conquest of England by William Duke of Normandy. 

I shall, therefore, before I proceed to the History of the Island, mention the earliest 
accounts we have in history of those different people : and, first,- of the Gauls ,vho 
were seated in that vast kingdom formerly called Gaul, now France, many centuries 
before the Christian era. •> - * • 

Gaul was n provincial appellation, adopted by the natives themselves before the 
time of Julius Caesar, and confirmed by the Romans ; for they were' first known in 
Europe, in common with the ..inhabitants of Gennady, Spain, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the name of Celts. 

The oldest writers, who have pretended to hand down to us the origin and ancient 
connections of these different nations, have been so contradictory, so romantic, and 
to inconsistent in their rude publications, “that we should be still much in the dark, 
had not the modern literati discovered that the inhabitants of all the above-mentioned 
kingdoms were or gin'illy one* people, and that they all came from the same country. This 
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is supported by ap undeniable proof, which infinitely outweighs those faint authorities 
we derive from ancient imperfect history : the jproof is, the similarity of the ancient 
language of all these different people, which was called Celtic, or the language of the 
Celts ;.amf by some, the Phoenician language. 

•It appearS ab^rd, first sight, to. advance that the Irish^he Scotch, the Welch, 
the English, the ‘French, the Bretons, sthe Germans, and^jrfie Spaniards, speak at this 
4ime the ^mc language; yet the/affinity okthG .(£d Spanish, still in use in the 
mountains of thdt country, with the Erse, or present language of the Irish and the 
Scotch, as well as the great number of Celtic words still in* use alliong the Welch 
and the Bretons, whose ancestors were Bclgic\Gauls, has been very clearly proved by 
many celebrated writers, who*have have mad(\the ancient language of Europe their 
study, particularly thfft very learned Welch antiquarian, Mr. Llhuyd. 

Down to .the century imnifdiatqly preceding Ihc^ birth of our Saviour, the Celtic 
tongue-'-Was general in the southern parts.of Europe.: by the many revolutions and 
changes since that period, nearly twenty different languages liavfc been established. 
The ITehch is composed of the original Ohio, of the Latin introduced by the 
Romans, and of the Teutonic by the Franks ; the English is a mixture of the Celtic, the 
Latin, the Gothic, or language of the Daneg and Saxons, and of the French intro¬ 
duced by tin: Normans. Tilt: English may indeed be said to«bc far. from a fixed 

• J ~ • i» jf 

language ; il is daily receiving innovations from all countries^ cvCTy-nLilor who brings 
from Paris a ridiculous fashion, imports will*!it an ill-pronounced French name for 
his new Acquisition ; the writer of a newspaper undertakes Ho spell it, and you see it, in 
the next dictionary that is published, inserted as an English word. An elegant country- 
house is called a villa ; the waiter at every petty inn says his master keeps an hotel; 
the macaronics, beaux, and fops, of evcry denomination, have th^> expressions, bon ton 
and sr avoir rivi c, so pat, that they base almost forgot their mother tongue; nay, very 
soon the ordinary in. Broad St. Giles’s, frequented by* chairmen and brick layers' 
labourers, will be Valjcd a lab Y d’lmte. By this means the present English language 
runs great risk of Wing nearly lost in the course of a few years, and a ntw 
-jargon, composed of French, Prussian, Russiail, *aud Chinese languages, established 

in its stead. * * • 

• . 

Where the relics of the original Celtic tongue are now to be found in Europe the most 
pure and in the gr« aVsF'Simplicityy is among the highlanders of* Scotland, the peasants 
^fWifles, and of Brittany in‘France, and the Pyrenean Spanish mountaineers. These 
^unpolished rude remains of antiquity, we see, even at this day, almost in theij; primitive 

state ; the lowest class of these wretches have never been better than real slaves, under 

• * 

their tyrannic lords, whose interest it has always been to keep them in subjection and 
ignorance. * * 
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Till the charm of tyranny was broken in the Highlands of Scotland, by an act of the 
British Parliament, no longer ago thaji in 1747, a vassal or tenant of a clan or fief was 
not even master of his own children; they were born slaves to the chief or laird ; 
obliged from one generation to another to serve him ; they fed his cattle, tilled his 
lands, and attended hinl in his wars, cither for rr against their princ', as he chose to 
direct them ; they did not c^en bear the family name of their father but that of their 
chief; had no property of thefts'"®!!*; lWwae their sole judge, and had nn absolute 
power of punishing them, cyen with deathj, at his pleasure. 

Thus situated,' it is nh wonder these people have continued so many years in nearly 
the same state of ignorance; they never were entirely conquered by the Romans, 
the Saxons, 'the Danes, or by any other nation ; nor have they had any revolutions to 
introduce new languages among them, or change the nature ot their government and 
condition. This could be '’fleeter! by. their chief alone; he was too jealous of his 
prerogative to give up the least point of it ; the more ignorant liis tenants were, the more 
easy, it was to keep'them in subjection. 

By this means we saw a M'Donald, a Frazer, or a M Kenzie, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the same state of slavery, the same mode of living, speaking the same 
language, and, what is still more extraordinary, wearing the same dress, which the slave 
he descended from, )Vorp more than two thousand years before: so that. Instead of the 
knowledge and the aflinitv of the ancient European languages being handed down to us 
by the learned, we get it from the most illiterate of the present existing inhabitants, who 
scarcely know there is an alphabet. 

The affinity of the language of the first inhabitants of France, Spain, Great Britain, 
and Germany, being fully sufficient to prove that they were originally one and the same 
people, we come ne^ to inquire from whence they sprung. 

It has been long established for a certainty, and has not ever been denied by any his¬ 
torian, ancient or modern, thut the Celts originally came from that vast country formerly 
called Scythia, but now better known by the name of Tartary : tjie most difficult point 
to <bc determined is, at what time they first appeared in Europe. If we consider the 
barbarism of the Gauls, the Germans, and the Britons, when Julius Caesar invaded and 
conquered France and England ; and reflect, that long before that period, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the ^Phoenicians, the Athenians, the 
Carthaginians, and the Romans, had made great progress in at i: and sciencesand 
that.they were in possession, many hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, ' of all 
that country through which the Celts must absolutely have passed to reach either Gaul 
or Britain: we may nakirally conclude that they quitted their native Scythia long 
before the establishment of any of those kingdoms; yet at what exact period we will 
not- undertake to ascertain, but contcut ourselves with being assured that it was since 
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Noah’s time; for it is not necessary to establish thaV'the deluge was universal: it is 
sufliciently believed to ha\e been general all wcr.Europe ; therefore, whether it extended 
to Tartary^ China, or the other eastern countries, I will not attempt to determine ; for 
whether the ark rested on Mount Ararat, which is said to be ntar the Caspian Sea, and 
that all thc*inh&t>itaiiqf of the vast oasternui*fritory descend^ from Noah’s family, or 
whether the ancestors of those people were ifot destroyed ]»g*^thc tlood, is not here in the 
Jeast mate^al : w<Swill rest satisfieebwith kiM>wr. the first inhabitants of Europe 

came from ScytKia, and wait till the Chinch ftr other eastern antiquaries tell us how 
they came there. 

It was not easy to ascertain whether the felts, who peopled England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, and Spain, after quitting Scythia, passed through Afric&, and from 
thence over to Spain ;*or whether they took thrirjroutc through Italy into Gaul. 

Thai they fame into Europe todhc southward «f the* Caspian Sea, appears to be 
undu*wt?T>l<^; and that they wandered on the •African shore till they came in sight of the 
Spanish land, and then passed over in boats t>< Spain, is not in Hie least improbable. 
But as it*is certain they did not all pass at the same time, some might come through 
Spain, and some through Italy : and although the least credit is not. to be given to the 
wild dreams of many of the Irish and other northern antiquaries, who pretend that the 
Skuits or Scots, the old inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland, came t ^ny ^ynturies before 
the Incarnation, under the conduct of Milcsiitf, from Spain,*by long sea to Ireland, 
where they lived under regulated government, and flourished in learning, arts, and 
sciences f yet we will not positively contradict many more modem historians, who 
think that the fifst inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland carne^ from Spain or Africa 
directly by sea ; and that the first place in this part of Europe they settled in, might 
possibly be one of these two kingdoms. £ 

Bui such w r as the rudeness of navigation in those early times, that it was not possible 
to conduct ships from Spain to Ireland in the regular method ; it is not, hovvever, in the 
IcasKunlikely that* m^ny of the eastern wanderers, after leaving Scythia, instead of 
pursuing the beaten tftick through Spain or Itul^ into Gaul, might embark in the 
Mediterranean, cither on thtf African or the Spanish side, in boats or small vessels; and 
being thriven through the Sfraits of Gibraltar, might, in creeping along the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal^ in quest of afl inviting spot to settle on, be overtaken by a storm, 
and throve out to seftV^fmre many «of them might perish, but some safely reach the Irish 
or English coast, and there settle. This may have happened at different periods, stwuc 
Hiuriflreds of years from each other j and to push still further this supposition c A' Ireland’s 
being peopled before either France or England, the eastern emigrants, whom we have 
conducted as far as the Bay of Biscay, and forced from thence, by a storm, over to 
Ireland, might yet go farther; they might have continued round the Biscayan coast, 

» • A „ * * 
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and perhaps up the British Channel, till they got sight of«the English l|nd, which, when 
they reached it, they might not better relish to settle on, than they had done on the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, or France. This might induce them to steer again .westward, 
to the Land's-End of England, and up the Bristol Channel, till they got sight of 
Irelaud, where they fixeift V * */ • i * „ 

After the eastern wandere^were^ seated in Gaul, and had disperse^ themselves over 
that fine country, some of then^-vn^'Mhc Rhine, and settling to/die eastward of it, # 
were called Germans, which)appellation«tl*iy have retained ever since.' * 

Although the original* inhabitants of the vast kingdom of France were, iu coninibn, 
called Celts, and came from the same country, we are not to infer from thence, that they 
were only due body of people under/one government*: on the contrary, they were 
dispersed over the country in tribes, clans, or small bodies, each governed by a chief or 
lord, but were independent of, ai»4 not-in the least connected with, each other ; except 
that sometimes, when a general danger was apprehended, several clans formed .one 
political confederacy; at the head of which they placed that chief or prince among 
them who was eminent for power, abilities, and courage. 

Gaul was, long before the time of the Romans, divided into three parts; but what 
names the different districts bore, immediately after the division, is not known or 
material: the called that part which lies between the rivers Marne and Lone, 

Celtic Gaul; that to the, east ward of the Seine and Marne, as far as the Rhine, Belgic 
Gaul ; and all the territory to the south if the Loire, Aquitaine. 

Some of the Belgic Gauls* at what time we know uot, but long before the Christian 
era, passed over into Britain, where they found, on their arrival, ifmny inhabitants, 
whom they drove to the northward, and seated themselves in the southern and most 
fertile parts of the island: these new settlers were called Belgic Britons; and the 
people they found in Britain, at their arrival there, Guydhelians; who being forced 
to the northward, fell in with the other new nations, such as % the Caledonians, the 
Piets, and the Kin-Skuits nr Scots: Hliese people Jiad either |ias£ed from GauL ; r nto 
Britain before this emigration, or else they were descended /ram the first Scythians, 
who, according to the Irish historians, settled in Ireland, cud from thence passed over 
into Scotland and England. 

Having thus traced the Celts from their native Scythia into France, England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, we sh*all soon come to a more periodical account* of their progress, 
wherein we are chiefly assisted by the Roman history; frorii whence^ \vc learn thetb-aboul 
160 years •'after the foundation of Rome, or, according to our era, in the year oi 
the world 3412, about 4756 years after the. flood, and 592 before the birth of our 
Saviour; some of the Gauls passed the Alps, and settled in the northern parts of 
Italy, where they flourished for many years, ‘They are .described by the Roman 
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historians as a barbarous, fierce people, naked from the waist upwards, bearing large 
round shields, and sworths of an ynoikmous sine, .blunted at the top. 

The fii|t of these adventurers, encouraged by the delieiousness of the wines, softness 
of the climate, and fertility of the soil, invited fresh emigrants from Transalpine 
Gaul ; for so (Jje Romans began to call present kingdon.*/of France, to distinguish 
it from Cisalpine GiUmI? or the country* wln4e the Ghauts h^tf settled, on the Italian side 
• of the Alpp. y • - 

This new coldny of Gauls was so strong, about the yean of Rome 36S, that an army 
of'nearly fifty thousand of them, commanded by Brennus their King, attacked and 
entirely defeated the Romans on the banks of the river Allia, eleven miles from Rome ; 
they afterwards plundered that noble city, burnt most of the houses and other 
magnificent buildingS, and in cold blood putj the greatest part of the inhabitants to 
the sword ;• tjhey had even gone so Jar as to reduce the Ckadel to a capitulation, which 
wa^-sjilially negotiating, when Camillas, who bald been Dictator, and sometime before 
banished from Rome, appeared with an army he had raised in the neighbouring 
country,* attacked Brennus, entirely defeated his army, and drove the Gauls out of 
Italy. 

A few years after, they again attacked the Roman territories, when the dread of 
these barbarians was such, that a law was made, that priest* slTenld ljs excused from 
all wars, unless in an invasion of the Gauls' they were again soon repulsed, and 
driven bark to their native country. v 

Aftcf these two defeats, the Romans looked upon the Gauls as «i concurred nation, 
esteemed Gaul ys a pgri of the Empire; and, in the beginning of the first Trium¬ 
virate, on dividing the government of the foreign provinces between Pompev, Cras 
sus, and Julius Capsar, Gaul came to the share of the latter, £*ho passed the Alps, 
about fifty-eight years before the birth of our Saviour, at. the head of six legions; 
and, in about, four years, conquered all Gaul and part t>f Germany: he then crossed 
over into Britain, whose inhabitants being alnfOst unarmed, and entirely unaccustomed 
to war, soon submitted* to tlje. superior force of the well-disciplined Romans, and 
acknowledged themselves finder tfic subjection of the Empire. It is said that the 
Romajis, in this expedition, conquered, together with Britain, all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean Jto.the German Sea, took eight hundred cities, sub¬ 
dued* three hundreS different states, and overcame three millions of men, one of which 
y fell id *the field of battle. * • - 

Cffisar having finished his conquest, took hostages with him from Britain, and, 
after settling his affairs in Gaul, where, he left governor:?in the different districts, 
returned to Rome ; where he soon learned that the Britons disavowed their dependence 
on the Empire, Vhicli .induced lum *to plan a second expedition to that inland. 
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Accordingly , the year after, ak lie tells us in the fourth hook of his Commentaries, 
having assembled a fleet of six hundred ships »at .Calais ,(then called Itium), he 
summoned the different chiefs of Gaul to join Kim with their cavalry and vassals, in 
order to attend him on hi- voyage. On the refusal of some, who lived near the Rhine, 
he marched at the licacWof four lcgiouk, and having reduced! them to their duty, 
returned to his army near Calais, where he met the flower of fife cavalry of Gaul, in 
obedience to liis summons, aiuTlb'nnir *hem near four thousand prH?ics. ; . 

On Caisar’s appearance again in Britain, with so powerful a fleet and army, the 
natives soon submitted. ’Having completed the reduction of the southern parts of that 
island, he returned to Gaul, where lie found some of the chiefs still in open rebellion; 
among them 1 - Ambiorix, the 'head of a very considerable tribe of the Edvins; a 
party of cavalry was dispatched against him, under the command of Lucius Miniu ms 
Basilus, who soon came up with tin* rebel, and put to the sword the greatest part of 
his band. Ambiorix fled with ,+lie remainder even to the sea-shore ; and, to^ atv/t the 
Romans, who pursued tlu m close, they passed over into islands formed by the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide; where they concealed themselves, to evade the fury* of their 
enraged enemies. 

It appears beyond a doubt, that the islands here meant by Julius Ca\=ar, were 
Jersey, Guern^v, jjnfl tiie islands adjacent ; and it is not improbable .dirt these were 
the first inhabitants'ofNvhich I shall, in its proper place, speak more fully. 


Caesar having reduced the Gauls to du.' obedience, took his final leave of that coun¬ 
try, about forty-nine years before, the birth of our Saviour ; leaving governors, and 
a sufficient army under their command, to support the interest of thc'Empirc. 

The first part of the behaviour of the Roman vicegerents in Gaul, after Ca*.sar’s 
departure, was far from tyrannical; on the contrary, it was mild and easy to the 
people; the tribute they exacted was so trifling, that it was nowise burthensome: 
but in length of time they changed their dispositions, they not only loaded the Gauls 
with faxes, hut sought every iruel method to distress them * their soldiers were 
employed in exacting the most unmerciful contributions, in u tc«d of defending them 
against their encroaching neighbours : ‘this exposed them to the insults of the Germans, 
who began to liarrass and plunder them without mercy, as did afterwards the Goths, 
Vandals, Lombards, Saxons, and the Franks or,Flcncli, different nations or tribes 


of people dispersed at that time over Hungary, Silcria, a 
eastward of the river Elbe. This numerous race of nei 


and tfti £he countries to the 
people, as, well as the * other, 
inhabitants of Europe, of whom we have already treated, came also originally from 
Scythia: they were composed of different tribes; their manner of living was much 
the same as the first Celts who appeared in Europe, and not unlike the present 
Tartars and Arabs, who now occupy the vaEt country thesp people came from: they 
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had no fixed abspdfc, hut wandered from one place to another, as the seasons of the 
year changed, or as the -pasture/for' their Cattle failed them, or as they were driven 
on by a stronger tribe ; for they were continually at war with, and plundering 
each other. t 

r These northern emigrants, when they qvftlcd Scythia, took a different route from 
the first Celts tli^t appeared in Europe, " They are sjnppowu to have crossed the river 
^Volga, la’the nortYward of the Caspian'Sea, itlwriifniiania, about two hundred years 
before the birth ot our Saviour : before that ’period all that part of Cur ope which 
lies to the east and north-east of the rivers Elbe and Danube was not inhabited: 
these wild uncivilized barbarians kept inclining to the westward, and in length of time 
advanced as far as the banks of the Rhine ; where, being opposed by the dermans and 
Gauls, they recoiled back, dispersed themselves over Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Dili mark, Norway, Sweden, and the Prussian dominions, and were the first 
ipl’/oiianU of all those countries. ' 

About the \ear of Christ 23H, a tribe of these wanderers, called Goths, crossed the 
« ‘ 

Rhine, and, passing through tlic south-east parts of Gaul, forced their march into 
Italy, where they harrassed the Romans for many years, ami at length entirely demo¬ 
lished the Empire. 

Some little time after the Gifths passed into Italy, the Franks French, and the 
Anglo-Saxons, were situate near each other, to the eastward ol the Rhine, in that 
country now called the Electoral? of Saxony ; like the other eastern rovers, they did 
not attend to motivating the lands, but subsisted entirely on plundering their neigh¬ 
bours. 


The Franks generally fixed on Gaul for their foraging excursions, not only because 
it was near them, hut that it was much mere fertile than Germany, in spite of the 
tyranny and oppression of the Romans, who resided in the garrison towns and strong¬ 
holds ; and, after exacting most heavy contributions^frofn the peasants, gave them¬ 
selves no trouble about protecting them, but. feft them, unarmed and defenccle^, at 
the mercy of their pillaging neigldxmrs, who, at the end of the summer, repassed The 
Rhine, loaded yvitli provisions and plunder sufiicieiTt for tjicir winter support. Tins 
was th# rcgulaf mode of life the Franks pursued for many years, till in length of 
time they grew familiar with the (i an Is, on whom they did not indeed exercise greater 
cruelties than the Ruinans themselves. 

- The City of Rome had sat mistress of the world upwards c? eleven hundred and frftv 
years ; had, for many ages, plundered the rest of the nations of the earth, aiftl enrii-heu 
herself with the spoils of mankind ; it contained in the time of Anthony, according to 
an estimate taken by him, four millions sixty-thrcc thousand men, women, nn.I children. 
At last the strength and power of this vast Empire .began to dwindh*; luxury. 
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indolence, and extravagance, had gradually crept in among all* rank# of people, occa¬ 
sioned by the immense riches arising from the phmder of so- many conquered nations. 
A a the branches of a spreading tree soon fee] the decay of the root, so were/the Roman 
governors in Gaul and f Britain soon a fleeted by the decline of. the Empire at home. 
Alaric King of the Gotfej^ perceiving tfifc«/eakfiess of the state* as well in Italy as*in 
the foreign provinces, assembled his barbarous forces, and declared />pen war against 
the Romans; he fought thecal of th p e Empire for manjfycars vfah various 
success, and at length, besieged the capital: that great city, crowded with inhabitants, 
was soon reduced by pestilence and famine to a most deplorable situation; however, 
it w 7 as relieved by capitulating with the Gothic prince, who, in consideration of an 
immense sum of money, gave over . the siege and departed with his army. But this 
was only a temporary removal of the calamity ; for Alaric, now finding that he might 

become master of Rome whenever he thought proper, returned with hir tinny a short 

^ • V- " t r 

time after, pressed it more closely than before, and at last took it, in the yea/ of“ C.': r 'st 
410, being 1163 years after the foundation of it by Romulus. 

The Romans now felt, in their turn, the sad reverse of fortune; they suffered from 
their inhuman conquerors all that barbarity could inflict, or patience endure. The 
dreadful devastation lasted for three days, and unspeakable were the precious monu¬ 
ments, both of arf^gynd learning, that sunk under the fury of this barbarous race. 
About Ibis time Pharar.nond, son of Marcomir, the chief or leader of the Franks, 
being in one of his annual foraging parties in the fertile provinces of Champagne, 
Soissonois, and Burgundy, saw with pleasure the decline of the Romans. Stificho then 
commanded in Gaul, vvder Arcadius and Hoiiorius, sons of Theodosius, who jointly 
held the Empire; lie had very few soldiers under his c6mmand, and there was little pro¬ 
bability, from the troubles in Italy, of his army being recruited. The weakness of this 
general encouraged the Gauls to attempt to shake off the Roman yoke, which had for 
so many years been a burthen jto them. For this purpose they laid their complaints 
before Pharamond, a prince of an enterprising noble spirit, as the most likely person to 
relieve them. Pharamond took the hint, and immediately resolved, instead of reluming 
to the hanks of the Rhine, to remain in this fruitful country; many qf the Gauls put 
themselves immediately under his protection; he began to look on the country as his 
own, called it France, and was proclaimed the first* king, in the»year 420. He took 
great pains to civilize his own people, and to reconcile them lo~Tfve in amity with the 
Gauls, portioning out* tfcc lands among them with great exactness and impartiality., 
leaving the few Gauls that remained in quiet enjoyment of their possessions. The 
Romans still kept possesion of the towns of Soissons, Ilheims, Provins, Sens, Troyes, 
AuxerreB,. and the other principal places; they beheld with great jealousy the progress 
Pharamond made in Gaul; but, for want of h sufficient foree, were never able to make 
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head against him. lie died in 431, and was succeeded by his son Clodion, styled 
Second King of France. 

In the beginning of the reign of Clodion, Stilicho, the Roman commander in Gaul, 
died, and was succeeded by JEtius, who brought with him fresh troops to recruit the 
forces of the Empire 1 ’in that province; soon after his arrival lie attacked Clodion, 
defeated him, and dro.~4he French back tc ’their ancient habitations on the other side 
pf the Rhine. Cl {•//on made several attemptlNo regahi his lost territory, but in vain. 
He died ih 451, ffindlwas succeeded by Merovee, his near kinsman. 

Merovee was a prince of a spirit and resolution superior to his predecessor. Soon after 
the death of Clodion, he repassed the Rhine at the head of all the forces he could 
muster ; finding little resistance from the Romans, and being received witli open arms 
by the Gauls, he not only recovered the country Pharamoud and Clodion had enjoyed, 
but also took possession of Treves, .Strasbourg, all the clnef cities and towns in Cham¬ 
pagne, and at length of Sens, Orleans, and Paris. - 

This prince is so esteemed by the historians of every age, that the first race of French 
Kings are by them called Merovingicns : he so well established the Franks in Gaul, 
that his successors were soon masters of all that extensive kingdom, and from him we 
have the following regular succession of sixty-four Kings of France, down to Louis XVI. 
who fell a sacrifice to French fury in the Revolution, in 1793. 
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During the reign of Clodion the second French King, the Roman soldiers, and with 
them the flower of £hc British youth, were withdrawn from Britain for the defence of 
the capital and centre of the Empire. The Scots and Piets, who had for many years 
been the sworn enemies of the Pritons, and who would long dnee have overrun the 
whole island, had not the Romans opposed their progress, scelhg that obstacle now 
removed, advanced boldly into the southern parts, spreading terror and desolation over 
the whole country : the effeminated Britons, long habituated to live hi abject slavery, 
and to depend upon the Romans for protection, implored their return; the Romans 
often granted their request, aqd never failed to diivc* back theif edcmics to their native 
mountains in Scotland and the northern parts of Britain, till at length, reduce/i to the 
greatest extremities at home by the Goths and Vandals, and harlasscd by these long 
fatiguing Expeditions, they informed the Britons that they must not any longer depend 
on them lor protection ; they advised them tot revive their ancient military spirit, and 
arm iu their own defence; and* that they might Iqavc the island witty a good grace, they. 
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jointly with the Bfitons* rebuilt,with stone and lime Severus’s wall between Newcastle 
and Carlisle, which they lined with^forts and watcji-towers ; and after this good office, 
took their tysf farewell of Rritain, about the year 448, having been in possession of the 
southern and most fruitful part of that Island, to reckon front the invasion of Julius 
Caesar, five hundred yeafs. , • 

The Scots and Piets, '/ r *fr the departure of^he Romans, knowing the defenceless state 
of the Britons, lobkedhipon them as an c^sy preV.; tfiev attsi eked with redoubled force 
the new-repaired vwill| soon forced a passage, and. drove all before them, with a rage and 
fury peculiar to northern nations in those ages. The miserable Britofts, deprived of 
their protectors, implored again, in the most pressing terms, the return of the Romans, 
but were absolutely refused ; whereupon they sent one of their chiefs, named Vortigern, 
to ask assistance of the Anglo-Saxons, who at that time had a considerable fleet of ships, 
and had inad<$ many expeditions, from Scandinavia and the yorlhern parts of Germany, 
down the. British Channel, landing sometimes on.the British, and sometimes on the 
French coast, plundering the towns and villages bordering on the sea-shore. Hengist 
and Horsat two 8 . 1 x 011 chiefs, readily accepted the invitation of Vortigern, and with a 
large fleet and armv passed over into Britain, where they soon relieved the natives, by 
defeating the Piets and Scots, and driving then* back to their own territories. 

That the Saxons should 1 cumin in Britain, to defend the natives against their northern 
enemies, was full as necessary as their first coming; therefore tl?*?"lsle of Thanet, in the 
countv of Kent, was assigned them to reside iti.t These barbarians who had been long 
accustomed to live in the cold, barren, northern climates, cMrnied with the temperature 
of the air and riclfness of the soil of Britain, soon began to relish the happy change 
they had made, and invited over injure of their countrymen to join'them. The immense 
numbers of Saxons that daily poured into Britain alarmed the inhabitants, who looked 
on them with an evil eye, but could not help themselves: these emigrants soon grew too 
numerous for the small portion of eountiv allotted them, «u)d began to extend their 
settlements beyond the Isle of Thanet, w hich the Briton*, unable to resist, were obliged 
to submit to, and to give,up their habitations to these uncivilized rovers. Thus th* 
poor Britons were soon in a much* worse state than* beftyre the coming of the Saxons, hv 
whom they were Fiarrassed on-one side, and by the Scots and Piets 011 the other; which 
last they*were obliged to enter into an alliance with, in order to make head against the 
Sax ons,. .♦ , * 

After ftpeated bloody wars afid a most violent struggle, for upwards of one bund red 
and fifty years, tbc Saxons became masters of all the Island of Britain to Ihe^south of 
Severus’s wall, except the mountains of Cornwall and Wales ; tjie Scots and Piets, and 
some few Britons who had been forced \VSth them by the Saxons, kept possession of all 
the territory to the north. 
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While the Saxons were struggling in Britain for the superiority, they treated the natives 
with every kind of tyrannical oppression that barbarous cruelty could inVcnt, which they 
even continued after they were masters of the southern parts of the Island To avoid 
their barbarous enemies, many of these wretched people fled to the mountains of 
Cornwall and Wales, where the Saxons could never reduce them ; Athens fled to the 
western sea-coasts, embarked in small vessels, and passed ov 1 ” 'o that part of France, 
then called Armorica, where they werq kindly received by the natives, among whom they 
settled; and ever since that period the province of Armorica has bi in called Brittany, or 
Bretagne, whefe the same language is spoke, to this day, as in Wales.* 

Some historians pretend that these fugitive Britons were the first inhabitants of that 
country, but very erroneously; it is most likely that it was peopled as early as any part of 
Gaul, and that the natives, sheltered by the wild mountainous country, were never 
totally reduced by the Romans; by which means they preserved the original tongue in 
greater purity tfian the other Gauls, in the same manner as the Highlanders Jiavc. done 
in Scotland, and the ancient Britons in Wales. That there were inhabitants in 
Armorica before the Britons were forced over by the Saxons, wc learn from 
Roman historians, who inform us that in the time of the Emperor Theodosius, when 
Maximus, who wanted to usurp the imperial power, was overcome and put to death, 
a great number Britons, who had espoused the cause of Max’mus and were in 
his army when he w*s killed in Paunonia, on their return home, forcibly invaded 
Armorica, and there planted themselves By this circumstance it is also plain that the 
Homans had not .overrun Armorica, or the rebellious Britons could nol haye ventured 


themselves there. 

The Anglo-Saxons being in possession of the southern parts of Britain, called it 
England, after their own name, as the French, some years before, had done Gaul; they 
divided their ncw-acquired territory among seven of their most renowned chiefs, and 


each bore the title of King In time of common danger, the mo*t eminent among them 

was chosen to command their Armies, and lead them to battle. The Heptarchy con- 

• •• 

iinued till the year of Christ KOI), when Egbert was declared fjrstKing of England. From 


him down to his Most Sacred Majesty George III* Both inclusive, wc haye the following 


succession of Kings and Queens. 


* The learned .Mr. Camden, who tells us of the Archbishop-yf St. David’s migration to ArmorL.. (if we 
acquiesce m Holland’s Version of the Britannia), does not ascribe his flight to tty'persecution ol’lhe Saxons, 
but to a league then raging in Britain : “ Sed cuin pestis hnc in regione.” But as “ pest is” signifies a 
calamity of any hind, as y r ell as pestilence, it is highly probable the Archbishop fled to avoid the 
persecution of the Saxons then raging, rather lhan*a contagious disease. 
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THE ISLAND Of 1 GUERNSEY. 


CHAPTER I. . 


SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, AND POPULATION OF THE ISLAND. 

Gi ERISSEY is situated in the English Channel, near the coasts of Brittany and 
Normandy in France, in forty-nine degrees thirty-three minutes of north latitude, and 
two degrees ‘forty minutes of west longitude from the meridian qf London; it is thirteen 
English miles and a half north-west of Jersey,, seven west of Serk, and fifteen south¬ 
west and hv south of Alderney.^ These islands lie in Mount St. Michael’s Bay, a 
spacious gulpli formed bv Cape La Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frchcllc in Brit¬ 
tany ; and, from #lhe general direction of the laud, the form of the bottom, and the 
numerous rocks which are scattered around, may possibly have once been more 
intimately connected with the coast of Normandy. They are •chiefly formed of 
granitij; rockTs: the islands of Choze, which lie deeper in the bay, are of similar forma¬ 
tion, and Mount St. Michael is also a mass of gran if A fTho average depth of water 
in the neighbourhood of the Islands js thirty-five fathoms: if is scarcely any where more 
than forty ; and, with the exception of a few shoals, the bottom is toleiably uniforuT. 
Numerous rocks beset thesc*coasts ? some of wITicli form Uyge chains, lying in east 
and wetlt positiofi. A variety of currents is the consequence of the particular position 
of these {Islands fh the # ChanncI stream; and the intricacy and rapidity of them tend to 
form a icr^/difficuIt .navigation, and is consequently a strong* natural defence to the 
Islands. ‘The tides on these sluTres rise to a considerable height, though not nearly equal 
to their elevation in the bottom of the bay, where the check to the Atlantic# wave is 
greatest: the height which they attain is from thirty to forty feet: at Guernsey it is 
thirty-two feet, but at St. Maloes it is said to exceed sixty. The great waic which 
enters from the Atlantic first fills tiiMbay, and then continues its course along the 
islands, and round La Hoguc,*up the English Channel: where its passage is narrowed 
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and diverted by tlic land, it forms those currents, of «which the variety and intricacy 
are so great, and of which the rapidity is such, as in some places t'o amount, it is 
said, to six miles an hour. 

The ebbing and flowing of the tide in this bay is very remarkable, owing to the 
flatness of the ground for nearly twenty miles out to the westward, which is left dry at 
low water every spring tide, and covered so rapidly, that travellers going to and froja 
Mount St. Michael’s, or between Concalle and Granville, on horseback or in carria^l, 
are sometimes overtaken and drowned. * *• 

St. Michael’s Bay takes its name from a very high rock rising out of the sea between 
Jersey ind the French coast (called by the old French historian, “ Mont St. Michel 
du Peril de la Mer”), about fifteen miles from Granville, on which is an abbey of 
Benedictines, as remarkable for its situation, antiquity, height, and immensity of 
structure, as any old monastery, or other edifice, of the kind, in Europe.* 

Guernsey is to,thc westward of all, the other Elands, and at a greater distance from the 
coast of Normandy than any of them: it lies north-east and by east, half east, from 
Ushant, distant one hundred and fourteen English miles; north-east and by north, 
a little easterly, from the Seven Islands, one hundred and thirty miles and a half; 
north by west from Cape Frehclle, fifty-one miles; north north-west from St. Maloes, 
sixty miles; north-west by north from Concalle, sixty-si., miles; norAi-wcst, half 
north, from Granville, fifty-seven miles; west north-west, westerly, from Cartaret or 
Port Bail, thirty-six miles; west by sfnith, half south, from Dielette, twenty-eight 
miles and a half;, west south-west from Cape La Hogue, twenty-six miles; and west 
by south from Cherbourg, thirty-six miles. t 

The Island of Guernsey bears east south-east, one dour (h east, from the Land's End 
of England, distant one hundred and thirty-five miles; east south-east, half casf, from 
the Lizard, one hundred aud fourteen mile- ; east south-east from Falmou h, one 
hundred and eleven miles; south-east from Plymouth, seventy-one miles; soith-east 
from the Start Point, fifty miles ; south from Weymouth, sixty miles; south from 
Portland, fifty-one miles; south and by west, half west, from Poole, sixty-nine miles; 
south-west, and by south from the Needles, seventy-five miles; south-west from Ports¬ 
mouth, ninety-four miles; and south-west and by south from Southampton, oncfhundred 
and eight miles. t * 


* The founder of this monastery, as well as the era of its erection, are unknown: it \va- richly endowed 
as early a? the year 950, when Richard I. held the ducal crown of Normandy ; pari was, some years 
back, occupied by Benedictine monks, and the .remainder fortified, and used as a place of confine¬ 
ment for prisoners of state. It was so strong and inaccessible, in 1090, when Henry, fourth son of William 
the Conqueror (afterwards Henry. I. King of England J w’as besieged in it by his brothers William and 
Robert, that nothing but the want of provisions could rtyduce it. , 
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From the port of Southampton all the English wool* allowed by the British 
Parliament for the manufactories in Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Serk, must be 
shipped; and when the general Exportation of corn is prohibited in England, a 
certain ^quantity, sufficient, with the produce of thcj| Islands, for the maintenance of 
tk<^inhabitants, is allowed to be exported.. .And as the plentiful country round South¬ 
ampton furnishes many articles the islanders stand, in need of, there is a constant 
t^ade curried on, and passengers find very gnoibaccommodation in the trading vessels, 
wlrith arc* well-built cutlets, large, properly manned, and neatly fitted up for the 
purpose: they generally make the passage in about twenty hours; and, as there arc 
several employed in this trade from Guernsey, they are continually passing inland 
from the island. * 

The regular packets Conveying the mails sail from Weymouth every Wednesday and 
Saturday; bifct«as the distance from London to Southamptoit is much shorter, it is often 
preferred; the passage being tolerably certain, oitfc of these traders generally sailing 
from thence every week. 

Guernsey is in circumference about thirty-nine English miles, measuring the creeks, 
but exclusive of the little island of Lihou: the extreme length is more than nine miles, 
• and the breadth exceeds six. In the map wilFbc seen the exact form of the Island, 
which is divided into the following ten parishes, viz. • * 


Popiihj ion about 

St. Sampson’s . ... \ . 78S 

• St. Michael in the Vale. 1004 

St. Philip of Torteval. 3:10 

St, Saviour 043 

St. Margaret of the Forest. 443 

St. Peter of the Wood. 1200 

St. Martin. 1205 

Our Lady of Deliverance of the Castle, forfnefly called 
the Parish of the Grand Sarazin, now known by that 

" of the Oitel ... I . 1500 

St. Andrew ..*...•« ... 500 

St Petei’s Port, of*Town Parish.11,000 

* • —— . ... .. - 

• • . 10,203 

a SajJnrs nod strangers, not permanently settled in Hie Island, 

:/ calculated to ayiomrf, at the least, to. 2000 


Together forming a population of about.21,203 • 


* By acts of 12 Car. II. and 1 Will, and Mary, 2000 tods of wool aw allowed for Guernsey, 4000 for 
Jersey, 400 for Alderney, {hid 200 fii>r Snk, to be iwftorted from Southampton only. 
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In addition to which may be reckoned the fluctuating number of Yegular troops in 
the different barracks of the island, which may be estimated at from two to f five thousand 
men in war time. 1 

The reader being acquainted j with the latitude and longitude of Guernsey, its 
distance and bearings from Jersey, Alderney, a'nd Serk, as well as from the different 
head-lands and sea-port towns in the westerfi part of England bordering upon the 
British Channel, from the Land’s End to' Portsmouth, and of the French coa^f, 
from Ushant to Cape La Hogue and'Cherbourg, will be able to form a correct . : jca 
of the situation, extent, division, and population of Guernsey in its present state." 

Tko so’tith coast of this Island, and part of the east, from the Hanois to St. Martin’s 
Point, and from thence to the town, is a continued high rock or cliff, rising almost 
perpendicular from the sea about two hundred and seventy feet; and, except some 
few valleys of very narrow extent, the parishes* of St. Martin’s, the Forest, Torte- 
val, St. Peter’s in the Wood; a gleat part of St. Saviour’s, the Catcl, St. Andrew’s, 
and St. Peter’s Port, are almost level at near that medium height from high-water 
mark: the whole of the Vale and St. Sampson’s parishes, except some ‘lew rising 
bills, with part of St. Sat iour’s, St. Andrew’s, and St. Peter’s Port, are low lands, 
almost even, at high-water mark, with the surface of die sea; however, very few 
of them arc marshy o r overflowed, even in the winter season. This low patt of 
the Island is particularly rich and fertile, yields fine pasture for cattle in the sum¬ 
mer, and hay for their winter support. The high part, except about half the pa¬ 
rishes of Torteval and the Forest, is exceeding good arable laud : indeed, the soil 
of the whole Island is extremely grateful, or what the Ijnglisli «farmcr calls kind 
land; even the very steep cliffs, from the town to St. Martin’s Point, and all along 
the south side of'tlie island to the Hanois, that rise almost perpendicular from the 
sea, to the height I have already mentioned, produce tine pasture lor sheep,} to the 
water’s edge. ’ 

The peasants are remarkably industrious; they take more pyins in cultivating their 
lands, than in any of the neighbouring countries, apd the fertility of the soil rewards 
their labour to an astonishing degree. 

It may strike a stranger to find, that thd present account of the inhabitants of 
Guernsey, respecting their skill and industry in tilling their lands*, differ: as much from 
that given by every other historian who has mentioned the Island, aS- Commodore 
Byron’s description of Tinian contradicts Lord Anson’s. The great Mr. Camden tells 
us, that r ‘ the inhabitants of Guernsey are nothing so industrious in tilling their 
rr ground as those of Jersey.’** Dr. Ilevlin, speaking of Guernsey, says, the ground 


* f’amden’* Britannia, by Holland, «, 
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" ilself is more rich and fertile than that. of Jersey ; y et not so fruitful in the harvest, 
“ because the people addict thcun^elves to merchandise especially, leaving the care of 
ee husbandry unto their hindes.”* Mr. Fallc, in his History cJT Jersey, compares each 
island f1 to a. broad wedge, or right-angled triangle, the basis whereof may be sup- 
fr prosed to be the sea; the cathetus, those* high and craggy cl ifljs Jersey has on the 
* r north, and Guernsey on the south ; and the hyphtenusa, the sut face of each island, 
'i,.declining and falling gently, Jersey from ntfrth to south, and Guernsey from south 
'* ro ijorth, according to the diagram ther<^shewn.”f 

Thesc contradictions may, however, be easily reconciled and accounted for: the 
people of Guernsey, like the rest of the world in general, have made considerable 
improvement, especially in agriculture : it was in vain to attempt to vie with Britain 
in manufactures ; commerce opened a wide field for excition, and necessity dictated a 
proper atteiftibn to husbandry, and*their exertions Wave not only been crowned with 
success, but are justly entitled to every praise and commendation. 

Having’ now given an accurate description of the Situation, Extent, Division, and 
Population of the Island, I shall, in the next, place, endeavour to throw some light 
upon the Names by which these Islands have', been designated by ancient authors; 
reiving still on the candour and liberality of the Reader to iftalte all due allowance 
for imperfections the best of us are liable to. m * 


* CHAPTER II. 

OF Tllli NAMES GUERNSEY AM)THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS HAVE BEEN 

KNOWN li\, AND MENTIONED, IN ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

• • 

G l EHNSF.Y is by Antonine, in lift itinerary, called Sarnia, and in some copies of that 
ancient work, Scania.| That Emperor mentioned the neighbouring Island of Alderney 
by the name of Arica or Aurica,% and Jersey be calls Ctcsarea.il 

The celebrated antiquarian Cam An writes the first-mentioned of this cluster of Islands, 
Garnscy old Efnglish lawy^rsedjave called it Grcneria, Gliernernia, and Grenesia; 

Dr. llcylin, in his Surveys of the Inland, in 1028, w rote it Garnsey or Guernsey. 

--- > — ^ - — - —— 

* Ileylin’s Survey oi tlie Estates of Guernsey asid Jersey, p. 297. f Falle's History of Jersey. 

J Camden’s Britannia, p. 825. “Qua* Antonio Sarnia, hodte G anise y appdlata.” 

Holland’s Translation of Canvlen’s Britannia, p. 224. “Alderney tfiay seem to he that Arica which, 

•in Antonine, according to the King of Spamc’s copte, is reckoned among the Isles of the British Sea.” 

|| Itincrar! Paris, 1512, p. 89. 


E 
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The oldest French historians make mention of'the Islands in general .under the title 
of the Islands of Coutanee, "les Isles de Coutances •” because they were Lelonging to 
that diocese, or on account of their proximity to it; the ancient Cathedral of that city 
being within sight ot Jersey. For one of these reasons, Papirius Mavsonius also mentions 
Jersey as an Island of Coutancc.* The Frchch, in general, have long wrote Guernesdy 
or Guernezeye, which they do at this time, and the islanders have followed them, till 
lately they wrote it Guernsey. # 

Mr. Falle, the Jersey historian, derives bis- authority from Camden to, support jnis 
pretensions that the names the Islands have borne since the appearance of the Normans 
and other barbarous northern nations in the southern parts of Europe, were given by 
them ; the addition of the n/, which in the Gothic language signifies au Island, as in 
the name of Anglesey, that is, the Isle of the Angles ,* and Jer or G?r, and likewise Cher, 
are but contractions of Cicsar, as hi the name of Cherbourg, an ancient sea-port town in 
Normandy, so called from the Latin Cse^aris-burgum. Jersey has also been mentioned 
in old writings by the name of Augia, which the learned Mr. Poindextre thought to be 
the original name before the Romans were acquainted with it, and called it Cajsarea.f 
But the Rev. J. C. C. Ubele, I). T). of Alderney, having lately favoured me with a 
very ingenious and learned Inquiry into the ancient Names of the Islands enumerated 
in the ltincrarium Maritimum Antoninianum , in connection with the Traffic, which 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians carried on with the British Isles, I shall present 
the Reader with this new and interesting elucidation in the Doctor’s own words. 


fr No Greek or Roman classic mentions the above Islands, except Ihe author of the 
Roman Itinerary Calendar, enumerating fourteen or sixteen ; eight being situate in the 
Bay of Biscay, and the others in St. Michael’s. It has been found perplexing to 
identify the Roman nomenclative, and to point out the situation of the Isles mentioned 
in the Itinerary, although the ingenuity of many palaeographers has been excited to 
accomplish that purpose, in consequence of the authority attached Vo that vaiuable*Rornan 
performance. Cellarius and d’Anvilb bestowed much labour to retrace the track, and 
to apply to each Isle of Antoninus its appropriate modern name. , How far they 
succeeded, their maps and works shew. , • 

“ The celebrated German geographer seems to have given up 4 the hop?, that he or 
any other, living at a distance from the two Bays and Isles in question, as heHJjd, would 
ever be able to extricate the Guide from the difficulties complained of, and left the 
task to do them away, to persons residing at the Islands and frequenting the Channel 
and Bay of Biscay. % 

■ ■■ .- V ... ... ■ - ■ - - -I 

* Camden’s Brit. p. 8‘25. * t Morant’s Edition of Falle, p. 2. 

I Christoph. Cellarii Notitia Orbis Antiqui. Insula; circa Gallium CXLVI. p. 203. Edit. L. I. C. * 
Schwarz, Lips. 1731. ''Inter Gallium ct Britanyiam piures j»unt, ncc verd nominate a veteribus, qusr 
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<r The learned French geographer was so fortunate as to recognise one of the obscure 
Islands, viz? Vindilis, to be tb* njodern Belleisle; but endeavouring to improve on 
Cellarius, was egregiousty mistaken as to the Isle situate in St. Michael’s Bay, directed 
to be Visited immediately after Vecta,* viz. l&idunat Cellarius very properly assigned 
thV name Riduna to Alderney ; but d’Anvil le committed a great, error by misplacing, 
for Alderney, Arica, the last-mentioned of all. This put linn out of the way to get at 
y clue Jt> find put Antopine’s track, even mo*re so than Cellarius, who mistook Arica 
forS^c. ^JBoth neglecting the point-de-vyc of*tbc Itinerary, and destitute of any other 
guide, fixed upon some accidental similarity of ancient and modern names. Thus Cellarius, 
although lie had in his cop/ of the Itinerary, Sarnica for Sark, still was induced to 
fancy Sark was only a # corruption from Arica. D’Anville seems to have imagined, there 
being some slight similarity between Arica and Auregny, Arica meant Alderney. 

" It does not appear that any of t?ie literati residing at. anv o r the Antoninian Isles has 
ever attempted to put his shoulders to the work. The Frerfcli savant:, translating Belle isle, 
had given to it a modern name, wearing some classic appearance ; from KuXo; and vvijo 
they made Calouesus. l)e Re they latinize into Rea and Reacus; Oleron, into Uliarus ! 

“ The scholars of Jersey, satisfied their Isle bore the name of Cajsarea, were not led 
to suspect that, even before the Roman conquest, it was called Jersey , or nearly so. 
Barrel. The learned of Guernsey, continuing till now to attriblite*Sarnia to their Island, 
none entertained any doubt but Cellarius and jd’Auville had been correct.* The late 
Reverend Isaac Vallat, of Aldertiey, fond of classical research, in the year 1749, gave 
to Alderney its Latin name Riduna. f Of this, however, he was doubtful afterwards, 
viz. 1761; w hiefi we mny conclude from a Latin inscription he composed for a stone 
put up at the walls of the churck, avoiding to adopt any Latin appellation. £ In the 
Latin document concerning the rights attached to the two moieties of the lordship of 


“ LugduHensi parti objamif. nisi quod anchor Itinerant Ma*ritimi, quod etim Antonimauo coiijuiietum cst, 
“ piures Oceani Britamiiam et gallium interfluentis, mia serie, sed indistmctc, nommat, ut nemo facile ** 
“ illins narrationc- discmu'rit.qnod huicflwiien.quod ilh com^niat. liusaulcm post Wet am, qua: Britannia* 
“ proxima e»t, entunerat: h'iduna,•Sarnia, Vasarea, Bursa, Li si a* AniUu»s, Sicdclis, Vxuhtisinu, iindilts, 
" Siata, Arica. E ^iiibus plerique putant, nonynis induct) simihtudiue, qua* nunc Gar»ey sive Jersey e>t, 
“ veieriBi ( icsarejm esse: qua* vein Gransey, major altera, esse Sami cam sive Saimiam, vjua* AldinA 
•* Editione est At mia. ^aeteras inuestiga|e, /*t prisca noinina componere recentioribus, supra notitiani 
“ nostrum cst. <a al) aliis expcctandum, qui mare illud navjgarunt, o* obscuriorutn msularum iiomina, tt 
" si turn, sinjrwlari cura A Tudustria exumy^aueruut. ,, 

* Having presented the* outlines of m^Jlnquiry on the Nomenclature of Antoninus to the Reverend and 
learned Dean of Guernsey, D. V. DurarJl, M.A. in October, 1812, it is but justice to acknowledge the 
kindness of the Dean, who communicatclLthc contents to the Baihil'and several Jurats of the Royal Court 
of Guernsey, who honoured my attempt w^th their attention. • 

t “Series Matrimoniorum, per me Vallat Lausannensom, et hujus Insuhr Riduna* Rectorem, eelehra- 
“ torum, anno nostrie salutis recuperatac J?49.” # Title-page of one of fhe books aud registers ol the church. 

4 “ Hocce Saccllum D.O. M. S. anno nostra; saluti* recuperatae MDCCf.XI. e solo eduetum,« xtrui curaml 
• “ J. Le Mesurier, Armigcr, hujus Irftula* Aureguy •Priefectus. J. Vallat Reetore. P. Lchair <£eonumo.” 

* 
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Alderney, of 1320, the commissioners of King Henry III. and of Iiugucs Morville, 
Bishop of Coutancc, latinize the French Auregny intc. Aurincum.* 

** To furnish the Reader with the result of that part of the Inquiry which concerns 
the Nomenclature, exhibiting at orte view the ancient, compared with the present modern 
appellations of the Islands, I shall shew the vray and manner in which I recognised dark 
Isle, mentioned in the Calendar. The Reader thus will become prepared to draw, in 
favour of the ancient state and commercial connections of these Isles, those conclusion , 
from their immediate situation between Spain and Britain, which very strongly suggested 
themselves to my mind during the geographical part of the Inquiry. 



,r* 

& 


ANCIENT NAMES. 

MODERN N \MES. 

1. 

Yecta means the Isle of 

. Wight. 

2 . 

Ridutia,. 

. Alderney. 

3 . 

Sarnica, . *.~. 

. Sark. 


Sarnia, ’. 

. L’LsIe aux Marchands. 

4. 

Armia,. 

, Her in. 


Sarin ia,. 

. Jcthou. 

5. 

Ca;sarea,. 

. Guernsey. 

6. 

Barsa,. 

. Jersey. 

7. and 8. 

Lisia, Aridium,. 

D’Ycu, Ncrinentier. 

9. 

Sicjlelis, ..... . 

. Greais. 

10. 

Uxantisina, . .... 

. L shau t. 

11. 

Vindilis, . . . ' . . . . 

. Bellcisle. 

12. and lei. 

Siata, Arica, . . .... 

c . Oleron, dc Re, 


Maps and Charts. —There being no record extant of any revolution produced by 
Nature since the third or fourth century, no Isle sunk, no new one appearing, in any 
of the bays, modern maps and charts, made according to actual survey, exhibiting the 
distance of one Isle to another accurately, are to be preferred to any paltcographical. 
It ought to be remarked, that Sark is much nearer to Alderney than any part of the 
north of Guernsey, although otherwise represented on many maps With a modern map, 
cl’Anville’s or Ccllarius’s palseograpjiical map should be compared. The mistake of 
Ccllarius, leaving out Greais, and placing three Islands at the Loire, instead of two, is 
corrected in some London editions of his work. , 


The way in which the Track was discovered from Vecla to the last-mentioned Isle 
and general Reasons for adopting thr*tibcvc Arrangement. V . 


“ Ccllarius says, the Roman Guide names the Uslands in an indistinct manner. 
D’Anvilie, to judge from his map, for his work on #ucicni Gaul I have not seen, could 
not have been of any other opinion than that they were mentioned promiscuously. 


JL 


X 


* “ Status Insuljt- tic Aurineo..’ 
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Nothing, however, could be more against the very view and design of the composition. 
There are marks, sufficiently ^li^viguishing, which will amply exculpate the author 
from this charge, and sqtvc as clues to illustrate and point out the nomenclature of the 
Calendar. We ought, to look, first, for the. use .^nd purposes which the Roman 
Itineraries w*ere to serve; secondly, for the order in which Nature has placed the 
Islands to each other; thirdly, the means of communication, convenience, opportunity 
other localities, to get from -one? Island to the other, which experience 
hau>*q^gested ” l favour of travellers and victors'; we ought not to neglect, fourthly, 
the pombm^vTic taken in the arrangement of the Guide, viz. from north to south. 

“ Although these circurnstvees a»e .M)t expressed in the Itinerary, yet, to do"tlie 
author justice, we must allow lie bore them iu mind when he composed the Maritime 
Guide, and the nomenclature was framed and arranged accordingly. In times of ancient 
navigation, the* navigator always end&tvouring to lanchat thff first shore he could make, 
nothing could bo more rational than to dirdfct the "Roman officer and* courier to visit 
the several military stations on the islands, just as Nature exhibits them to view, in 
their succession and relative situation to each other. The Maritime Itinerary being an 
appendix to tiie Itineraries for Britain, and the Isles attached to the inspection of 
Homan commanders residing in Britain, we must fix the author’s poini-de-vuc at the 
Isle ol VV ight, or somewhere near Southampton. All the Island# ill St. Michael’s Bay 
lie nearly in the direction from north to south, as enumerated in the Calendar, and in 
that direction they were to be \isited ; those in the other bay lie in a different direction; 
notwithstanding the point-dc-vuc is attended to as far as circumstances would permit, 
viz. in the route tllb traveller is to take from Barsa to Lisia l>\ land, and in the two 
islands last mentioned, Olcron ancf Arica, being at the greatest distance from the Isle of 
^ ight, in a straight direction from north to south. In drawing up the nomenclature 
of the Islands, dispatch and safety has also been consulted. As to the remote Islands 
beyond the peninsula, iu the Bay of Biscay, scattered in a direction from west to south¬ 
east, experience having supplied the»knowledge ol* several localities, we ought to give 
credit to the Guide, that opportunities by sea and ljpid, and other conveniences offered,* 
rough sea, scason, # &c. have helm attended to, in arranging the •Isles in a manner, as has 
been doi^e. There is another feature by "which we may distinguish sonic of the obscure 
Islands, entirejy overlooked by palaeographers, viz. to determine their situation by the 
place two others hold tif the Calendaj^yvhich araevident. It is ad mi (led as a matter beyond 
all doub^that Vecta or Vcctis iue4ns Wight, and that Uxantisina means Ushant; 
consequently, in restoring the tra£k, we must manage to arrange and identify the 
Calendar in such a manner that tficse two yome in, in tlieir proper routine. The 
traveller, setting out from the first-named Isle, from W ight, proceeds to the Isle next 
io Wight, viz. Aldernfcy; pussuing his voyage from Isle to Isle, &c. reaches Uxantisina. 
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The Island he did immediately come from, is Sicdclis. Leaving Usbant, he is directed 
to proceed to Vindilis. St. Groix and Bclleislc ary 4h.V s pointed out to be the nearest 
Isles to Uahant, from which we may conclude further, those which follow after 
Vindilis, cannot be in St. Michael’s, bjjt must be situate in the Bay of Biscay; viz. to 
the south-east of Belieisle. . ' 

* r 

“ What regards the intermediate routes by land, and some •particular arguments for 
the above arrangement, drawn from the corresponding denomination of a neighbouring 
state, from etymology, &c. I shall take notice of under the head of each^Island^n they 
follow each other: 

* 1. Vecta,— evident. - \ 

* c 2. Riduna .—The name which the inhabitants in their dialect give to the Island, up 
to this day, is the same wc have in the above-cited record of 1220, viz. Aureney. If 
Riduna be more ancient, it may be derived from Rhedones, a neighbouring state of 
Armorica, placbd differently by geographers. About the English denomination of the 
Island, I venture a derivation, which will appear probable to those who are acquainted 
with the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic. Eald in Anglo-Saxon, alt in Gentian ; old. 
Ald-Orney, Alderney, meaning the old harbour and town, formerly at the cast of the 
Isle, opposite Alaunium on the French coast. The harbour at Longey served up to 
1734. Remains shew*the east part of the Island was much cultivated formerly. The 
places at this part of the Isle where three chapels stood, are pointed out to this day, and 
the above-cited Latin document slightly takes notice of them ;* it being obvious the 
Roman boats and vessels, instead of venturing through the Swinge for Guernsey, keep¬ 
ing along the French coast, through the Race, could not otherwisf: but touch at Sark 
first , before they got to Guernsey; which would alone be sufficient to point out Sark to 
be the third Isle directed to be visited by the Roman Itinerary. 

Termination in cy.—“ Is this termination in Alderney or Aurney, Guernsey, Jersey, 
ancient ? Whether the ancient Celtic cy originally came from the Semitic island, 
or whether the cy-termination of our Isles is immediately from the Phoenician or 
Carthaginian dialect, both wwfljd, tend to shew, diiat it is by no means a modern 
addition, but might have been Ihe same already before Jrtlius Ciesar. m (Lud. Thomasini 
Glossarium Universal, lltbr. sub voce 'NO The modern names of the other Isles do 
not terminate thus; but did not the Romans add to the ancient names their isina, ilis? 
Uxantisina, Vindilis, Sicdclis. Supposedhc old Cqltic or Phoenician names terminated 
in ai or ey, Ussanley, Vindey, Liscy, Sicdey, Arilkcy, Siatai, the Latin idipni could 
not hate done otherwise than either adopt a for/cy, as Barsa for Bersey, or acid the 
above syllables in a vfay of translation tojthe proper name of the Isle. 

‘Except! quadarn portione canipi portfonis pro quadam«dote enjusdam capcllne.’* 
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3. Sarnica , Sark.—On account of the former navigation, keeping to the east, was 
a station of some consequence , in regard of Caesarea or Guernsey. 

** 4. Sarnia , the little Ele attached to Sark, Brecqhou, Brehou,«lT$lc aux Marchands. 
“ b. Arinin, Errn or Herm. • . » 

lit 


From Jethou the boat wed 


to the fortress or castle Cornet 


-v* ‘*6. Sarmia, Jethou. 

of Guernsey. * 

4‘ The above allotment of the several denominations, 1 allow, is new : but it seems to 
be vfer>^reasonable to suppose the Romans wgre well acquainted with the cluster of the 
Guernsey Isles. It rests on the authority of Cellarius, and the editions of the Itinerarium 
which he used. See Note (J) p. 2(>. ' r l he Aldina edition, reading Armia, there is no 
doubt about that Isle. Is it probable, Cellarius would have inserted Sarnica and 
Sarmia, if he had not read these appellations in his editions > Geographers of France 
and Germany* unacquainted with the cluster of the?c Isles, and not suspecting the 
accuracy of the Calendar, did not take the trouble to have*the manuscripts and editions 
of the Calendar compared. When this shall be done, it will be more clearly proved, 
how far l am right to allot Sarnia and Sarmia to the two little Isles. Every one will see 
the improbability that Guernsey should have been called by three different names, as 
‘Cellarius fancied. Sark and Herm entering the Itinerary, why not also the intermediate 
Isles, by which the traveller proceeded to the central station of Guernsey ? Sarnica and 
Sark, Armia ami Erm, arc nearly the same name*,* 

,£ 7. C a sure a then is not Jersey, 4ts thought hitherto, but Guernsey, the principal and 
central Roman station of all the Islands of St. Michael's Bay. That the fortress now 
called Cornet was originally constructed by the Romans, is not denied. The Romans 
pronouncing their Cm nearly like Guc, it appears likely that Gue-rnsey, is only a 
corruption for Caesarea. Those who would dome Jersey from Caesarea, will recolleet 
that Jerbourg, at Guernsey, makes as much in favour off Guernsey, if we allow thai 
Cherbourg is a corruption from Cacsaris-Burgos. Gransey, Grensev, or Grinsey, 
having bd*n the original ^Celtic or Semitic name, before the Roman conquest, docs not # 
militate against this, but strengthen? aiy supposition* serves moreover to shew how 
the n got into thq, present Guernsey ; Gransey and Cas-sarea,* in the course of time, 
both blending together into one appellation. One objection ought not to be disregarded 
against Guernsey beingthc Roman CaJsarea. If there was anji record extant, that Chause 
or Shausey had been inhabited at Runtime of the Romans, and before them, wc might be 
induced, Ji\ leaving out one of the two lit Me Isles entirely, and thus applying Sarnia to 
Guernsey, to allot Caesarea for Jcrsrgr, and Barsa for Shausey. It is very improbable, 
however, that Shausey enters the Antoniuian •Calendar. The sell increasing at the 
southern coasts of England in a jratio # as it has decreased at the cast of llolslein, 
the north of Holland* and Friesland, it is* not likely that this barren spot, at the 
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time of the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans, should have been more than it 
is now. 

“ 8. Barm, —If the R be more ancient than the J or G in Garsey and Jersey, the 
etymologist will be at no loss, to find in Byrsa of tin* Greeks, the name of the citadel 
of old Carthage in Africa, a striking similarity, compared with the Chaldee, Barsa.^ 

** Having finished with the Islek of St. Michael's, proceeding from Jersey to Aletum, 
or to the shore of the peninsula, opposite Jersey, the Isles of the other sea', nearest /lo 
Aletum, are Lisia and Andium, on the Lnire. The traveller crossed the pcniiyi«& by 
the road which led fiom Aletum to Nourmonticr. 

“ 9. and 10. Lisia and Andium, Ncrmenticr and D’Yeu.—Most likely the larger 
of the two, Nermentier, is Andium ; for, of the two, the hitler Isle is nearest to the 
shore. D'Anville did not recognise Andium, although it is distinguishable in the same 
way as Belleisle, viz. by th*e Andes, a neighbouring tribe or people on*the Loire, and 
perhaps also by its present appellation. The Normans having pushed their conquests 
up to the Pyrenees, may not the modern name have received an addition, Norman and 
Andium coalescing into Normantier ? f 

At the mouth of the Liguris, the traveller found opportunities for, 

*' 11. Sicdclis, Greais, St. Groix.—How it came that the old .tames, Lisia and Sic- 
delis, were entirely 'lost, I do not pretend to account for. 

,f 12. Uxantisina, Uxantos with the Greeks.—The appellation evidently being of 
very ancient date, before the Roman conquest, and derived from the neighbouring state 
of the Ussismii, Osismii, why should not the names of other Isles be as’ancient, as 
Riduna, Sarnica, Armia, Birsa. » 

Way from Sicdelis to Ushant.—“ It was not meant to oblige the traveller to take a 
long sea-voyage In the Bay of Biscay. Instead of going by water from Sicdclis to 


* Byrsa having been held to be a Greek word only, /svfo-a, coriiun huhulum, the Greeks have been 
« suspected to mistake, calling Carthage Byrsa. Louis Moreri, m his Dictionary, says: " Didon tVt coristnure 
“la forteresse nominee Byrsa. On a dit, qu’on a domic a laivfilc de Carthage le num Byrsa, qui tn grec 
“signifie courroye. Bochaft a fait voir la faussete des etymologies grecques, ct quo Carthage est en 
“ Bhenicieii, Kartlia ehadtha, ville neuve.” Radix, pd. is well known in the doihets of Syria. The 
Chaldee substantive, aro (liarmj, signifies alula, coiri^a. Nor is it necessary to be particular as to 

T ( , — . (I II ,A ■ 

the f. In the Syriac N. T. an is substituted in f VifflK? m), rttrhirius, Acts ix. 43. Simon 
the tanner. Jj in P. The Caitliai'inian and Greek name therefore were the very same, ab\J of Semitic 
origin ; and Bochart right as to the new town. The antiquarians of Jersey will see, although the name 
Ca’sarea is not appertaining to their Isle, but meant for Guernsey, another of more ancient date is restored, 
which certainly belongs to them, if the above allfitmertt be right. 

f On the accuracy of spelling of modern French geography's we cannot much rely. Munier, in his 
Geography for both Sexes, spells Noirmoutier; the ’same author writes Isle D’eu for Isle d’Yeu. 
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Usliant, or in coming back, be'could take tlie road across the soutli-west of the pen¬ 
insula, leading through the land of the Cariosolites on Cellarius’s map, to Briuatcs and 
Ushant, from the Portus Vindana. 

151 Vindilis , sufficiently distinguished by the neighbouring nation, the Veneti, to 
w|iQm the Island belonged. • , . J 

“ 14. and 15. Siata and Arica , Oleroti and De R 6 | at the mouth of the Dordogne and 
Garonne.—As Barsa is the Carthaginian'and Greek name, signifying one and the same, 
so Qjeron’is Greek and Lsftin. In Latin it woirfd be the feminine, Olcaria, viz. insula. 

isnolmore and no less tfian a translation of the Semitic Siata ; the 
author preferring the Phoenician name, Siata, to the Greek appellation, Olfiron, Island 
of Olives. It is clear the Semitic Siata is the original name, and more ancient than the 
other. Asking, who translated Siata into Greek ? did Greek navigators do it, and 
bring their Greek appellation in vogue ? we shall b» satisfied from Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries, that the Druids of the country were men sufficiently skilled in Greek, who could 
contribute to change the appellation into a corresponding Greek name. From which 
it would‘follow, that the language of the Puni was known in Aquitania and some 
parts of Armorica. The same meaning of the two names does not only distinguish, 
in a remarkable manner, the Island meant by Siata, but throws light on the connection 
of these Islands with people that spoke Semitic dialects. Ariqi. also appears to be of 
Semitic origin ; of which afterwards. 

f f \V hy Oleron, the southernmost Isle, has been placed before Arica, and Arica is pointed 
out to be rtie Island to be visited last, we may explain from the design of the Guide. Oleron 
is the largest of «the two. The author arranges his Calendar in such a manner as to 
bring his traveller hack to the place from which he came first, viz. to the Isle of Wight, 
on the road leading in a straight line to Alauniutn, or the harboui*of Cape la Hague. 
In that view, he was to visit Oleron first, before lie returned from Arica. 

“ The distances marked in the Itinerary, I do not notice, having no copy of the 
Antoniman work at liai^d. . * 

“ In the above geographical pajt^of the Inquiry , # in order to illustrate the track, and fo 
point out the intermediate routes by'land, which the frtiveller*had before him, pursuing 
his journey, I have mentioned three different roads, the former existence of which cannot 

be doubted in a commercial countrr like Armorica. 

. 11 • 

“ 1 . The Aleto-Andiurn road, leading in one line with Jersey, from Aletum, or from 
the neighbourhood of Coutance, to Ncrmcntier, across the peninsula. 

,f 2^ The Vindano-Uxantos road, front the Portus Viudana of the Veneti, through the 
country of the Cariosuelitcs or Curiosolitac, on the map of Cellftrius, near Quiniper to 
Brest, for the Isle of Usliant. • 

“ 3. A line being draw 4 from the Isle*of Wight, to thfc east of the two Isles last- 
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mentioned, it will mark the great commercial road fronVthesc Isles, through the country 
of the Unclli, Andes, to Cape la Hague, or the harbour of Alaunium. 

“ As it lias not been supposed hitherto, that the commerce of the south anciently took 
this direction for Britain, the discovery of any traces of ancient yoads, &c. if anv could 
be remaining, must be left to accident, and. to the future inquiry of antiquarians on.Jhc 
spot. \ 


I 

Traffic which the Phoenicians and Carthaginians carried on with the British Tsles^ tnj 
way of Spain, Aquitania, the A ntoniniun Isles, and Armerica. — ColM'ic.r'C of the 
Phoenicians with Britain. 


“ There being no records extant on this subject, we rely chiefly on passages drawn 
from the Hebrew Testament. 

“ 'l he inhabitants of Palestine frequented the Isles of the Mcditcrrancan*and European 
coasts at very early times . The learned I). Michaelis, of Gottingen, has proved that 
Tarshish, mentioned by Moses, means Tartessus in Spain.* It appears Tartessus, or 
Gadir, comprehended Catalonia, V alencia, Murcia, Granada, and Andalusia, and perhaps 
the whole of Spain. The early 1 navigation to the coasts of the Mediterranean appears 
also from the Song of Deborah and Barack, Judges v. 17. fr And why did Dan remain 
" in ships ? Asher continued on the sea-shore, and abode in his harbours." None of 
these tribes attended at the. battle, for.fear, by uniting against the King of Canaan, 
Jabin, the Canaanites and Phoenicians, by their fleets, # wouId destroy their navigation in 
the Mediterranean. Some of the confines of Dan touched that sea, and the famous 
harbour of Joppa belonged to Asher. Jonah i. 3. * 

“ The north always being in want of articles which the south produces and exports, 
these enterprising *navigators extended their commerce to the British Isles, and their 
goods very likely reached countries north-easi to Britain.f 

,e It has been long agreed between philologists and historians, even before S. Bochart, 
that the 80 often occurring in Use Hebrew Scriptures, means not only the 

Isles of the Mediterranean, but Europe. Psalm lxxii. JO. lies, xxvii. 3, 35. Isaiah lx. 0. 
lies. xxvi. 15, 1G, 18. 

“ The extent and consequence of the Tyrian establishments and colonics in Spain, may 
be deduced from Ezek. xxvii. 35 ; Isaiah xxiii.«ll., At thy destruction the Kings of 


* Guh-mj. x. 4, 5. Elisha, Tarshish, Kittim, am] Dodunim, arc of Javan’s posterity; by them flwjslesof 
ihe Gentiles were first colonized and distributed into different countries, notwithstanding the present 
difference observable in their tongues, families, ami nations. 

1 Exported again in British bottoms, or carried to the Chersonesus Cimbrica, the north of Germany, 
/sc. by the Ycm ti, in Armorican* vessel*. • , * 
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“Europe arc terrified and from the expedition of Nebuchadnezzar the Great: 
Having conquered Syria, the merchant-princes of Tyre fled to Spain ; pushing his 
fortune to the north of Africa, he crossed the Gut, to attack them in their European 
possessions. Jerem. xxv. 22. The merchants of Tarshish were rich and powerful. 
Egqk. xxxvrii. 13. "Thy fleets trading to Tarshish Constitutes thy principal commerce/’ 
Ezek. xxvii. 25, 26. "Nations and^Kings werc|enriched by •thy merchandizing.” 
Ezek. xxvii. 38. • 

" Notlfing proVcs mop;? the commercial exchange and barter established between the 
Brifo^^v.vwHPhopnicians| than Jerem. x. 9? and Ezek. xxvii. 12, 25. It is dear from 
these passages, the Phoenicians brought from Europe to the markets of Tyre, hijver, 
iron, tin, and lead ; silver from the mines of Spain ; iron very likely from Spain, 
perhaps also from Sweden ; but tin, lend, and pewter, where else could they have them 
from, in any quantity, but from Britaiji ? Are not Britannia^md Yccta Semitic names ? * 

‘ 1 Whether the European fleets from Tyre, the a ^ so the 

North Sea and Baltic, is a question foreign to my subject. That Phoenician vessels 
went to Britain from Tyre and Tyrian Spain, 1 do not deny ; but the coasters must 
have found it a very precarious and long voyage round Portugal and the north of Spain. 
Cresar found the navigation " extremely dangerous” in the Bay of Biscay. I know of 
no passage which warrants their frequent navigation to Britain, Ezek. xxvii. 33—36. 
" By the Mediterranean trade, many nations, were enriched; and by the 

" number of thy goods and barter. Kings of The earth were rendered opulent,” &c. 
rather leads us to suppose there were interchanging nations and princes between Tarshish 
and the British laics, who became wealthy by commission and transport trade. Indeed, 
all difficulty and obscurity, as to the continual trade between Tyre and Britain, is done 
away bv the most, reasonabh supposition, that the traffic was carried on, by way of 
Spain and France, by those nations known afterwards by Novempopuli, by the Antoni- 
nian Isles, and the states of the peninsula of Armorica. # • 

■*: Of S. Bochart’s etger stuuni hive phonhi, A. Littleton, ia hi- 1.. D. .-a) - : “ Satis commoije 

■' ad rem, nun item ad voectn. Nsyn BgiTxvw-v it Bftravj*, lioc*i Bn^muis sive Britombus.” yx signifies 

jilumbinti in Aral). mi for pauriUum terns, occurs rarely. I derive the proper noun Britannia 

from *12 <*r H2» punt**; PtD* or P^, the original British word for tin, and of i-Iaud, 

• • • — 

jnq na.;'ts na ; and lor both, according tr> the jGreck and Latin spelling, 
’siitsna “” i ’juana. I«be£*the reader will compare Isaiah i. 25. in the Hebrew, to con- 

— T 

vince hlbiself that *12» ^*12» are meta ^ l,r S‘ ca ^ wor ds— The Island of pure Tin. This apjnais 

a satisfactory and pleasing solution, historical and quite in point for this Inquiry. mpv 
KrnjT , occur in the Chaldee of Daniel, for*combustion, burning. The ^ for V m the Biinnieiau 
or Punie Vccta, makes it still more likel^tbat I*le was named thus, from the fire or light- kept up there for 
navigators. See Hezel’s Hebrew fJrammar, p. 2S2*§ 101; and Deut. i. 3:1. “ in fire by iu«hi,” 

* the Lighted Isle. • * * ' T '' 

* F 2 
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Articles of Commerce. 

rt From Ezekiel we learn, that India goods came to the markets of Tyre six hundred 
years before Christ, viz, teeth of the fish inonoccros, mnp;* ivory of the monodon, 
and wood of the ebony-tree, f Besides tlicjn, flw exports to Spain, and, we may infer, 
to Aquitania, the Antoniuian Isles,\ Armorica, and the British Isles, were, according to 
(he same authority : Horses, mules, copper vessels from Greece, ivory, balm, dibs, 
warlike implements, blades for swords, cassia, calamus, byssus from Egypt, dyul cottons, 
blue and purple, covers for saddle-horses, gold for barter againvt silver, ntyKcb Mice nse, 
prec’-ous stones, fine white wool, glass? The Tyrians fetched from Europe, silver, iron, 
and copper, which we may conclude from Ca'sar’s Commentaries stating that the rich 
copper mines of Aquitania had been much worked at. To lead and tin from Britain, 
we may add bulls’ hides from S^pain and Britain; J black and red nwjdc from the 
Pyrenees might have been another article, and amber from Prussia.§ 


Commerce of the Carthaginians , Greeks, and Homans with the British Isles, by 

way of Spain, §c. 


“ Notwithstanding the records of Punic history are lost, we know this powerful nation 
was in the secret otj all the channels of the Phoenician commerce, and were masters 
of Spain, Sicily, and all the Isles of t the Mediterranean. Building New Carthage 
(Carthagena), and being so near to Spain, we cannot^ doubt their traffic was carried on 
more briskly and extended fafthcr to the north, by ships sailing to Britain, and by way 


of the Antoninian Isles, Aquitania, and Armorica, than that of their Syrian brethren. 
fe That the Greeks were in connection with the Arqnorican states before Cfcsar’s inva¬ 


sion, we conclude from bis Commentaries. “ The Druids, both in public and in private, 
make use of the Greek language.” Julius C aesar representing the states of Armorica 
to be trading nations, does fcotNotice their former trade with Tyre and Carthage by way 
of Spain. “ The Gauls,” he says, “ have become little by little an unequal ip.atcli for 
« the Germans, since they became acquainted with traffic, by the Romans introducing 
“ among them luxury and abundance.” This may apply to the Gauls fixing near 
Italy, but not to the Novempopuli and state? of Armorica. On tfie contrary, it is 
likely, after the third Punic war and destruction pf Carthage, thq trade from the south 
declining, not much was left for the interchange with Britain^ except silver and copper 
from Spain and Aquitania. The Romans having conquered Aquitania, Armorica, and 


* D. Michaelis Spicil. G^ogr. Ilcbrieor. Exterse’, p. 205, 2(X>.' f Both art Ilioro/oic. P. II. lib. i. c. 20. 
+ The Veneti used bulls.’ hides for sails of their Shipping. 

§ J. Cl. Eichliorn, in liis History of the East India Trade before Mohammed, Gotha 1775, says, the 
Phoenicians fetched amber from the Baltic. Prof. J. C*. Gatterer thinks it probable also. However, it might 
have been brought from Prussia to Britain first. • • 
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Britain, it is probable the commerce from Asia and Africa revived, by which the 
Antoninian Iglcs were again placed in the sunshine of commerce. 

‘ r The Emperor Augustus, sending out intelligent men to inform himself of the chan- 
nels of.tho African and Asiatic trade and commerce,* ouc of the consequences of the 
iagymation thus obtained was, that OW Cacthagc wis restored, under C. Gracchus the 
tribune, in C31, and the Emperor sent a‘colony of wee thousand men there. Ilis view 
in restoring Carthage could not be to cedtre there the Indian trade, for he made Egypt 
and JVlyoshormos “the emporium of the Asiatic •commerce. The Romans not having 
carrieif* r^rtfaritime traffic to any extent u|f to that period, he adopted the lex Rhodia 
de taclu, and prohibited men of consequcuce to enter Egypt. + Auch (Augasta- 
Auscorum) was a Roman colftny under Augustus. Not having Cellarius at hand, 
I do not know whethcS 1 it was Terragona or Tortosa which the Romans have built in 
Spain. • • • • • 

<c The above opinion , of the ancient commission and transport trade dhrried on by way 
of Spain and France to Britain, I ground on the long, tedious, and perilous coasting 
navigation to Britain, round Portugal, Spain, and the coasts of the Bay of Biscay; on the 
former splendour and riches of several very ancient towns in Aquitania; on passages of 
Ctesar’s Commentaries concerning Gaul; on th6 Semitic-oriental names of Siata, Barsa, 
Arica, and Sicdelis, the direct line along the coast of the Bay qf Biscay, in which Car- 
thagena lies with the Isle of "Wight, so inviting for that intermediate traffic ; and on 
the practicability of a direct transport by water, which presents itself, from the south 
to the coasts of Perpignan aud Narbo for Bourdcaux by several rivers. 

“ Ptoleniev, Cdlumell^, Ammianus, Ausonius, St. Isidore, and other authors, inform 
us, that Burdagala (Bourdeaux) m their time was famous for its antiquity and its port. 
From Pomponius Mela, LtsAncit nnes .Yoticcs dcs Provinces de ChuVlcmagne, and from 
the names and places subscribed to councils, Elusa wa| a metropolitan town, before 
* Auch, and of great antiquity. Nothing could have raised tins town, rather inland, to its 
former eyninencc, but t|ic supposed transport tradfc from the south. Tolosa is another 
most ancient city of France ; and # so arc Narbo, Factor.-!, Tarbes, Limoux, and Medio¬ 
lanum Santonum (Saintes). • * • • 

“ The intimate*connection of the Artncwican nations with Britain is proved by Book VI. 
13, 15, 16, on Druidjcal Religion.® V It is supposed this institution comes originally 
“from Britain, whence il passed ^ in to Gaul; even at this day* such as desire to be 
“ perfect in it, travel thither for instruction.He informs us, the Veueti carried on a 

--- —. - — ■ ... - .— —-—.... ----A__ 

* Plinius, lib. vi. 27- “ Diony.unn, terraruin orbis situs rccenlissitnuni auctorftn, quern a<l eotnmcntanda 
“ omnia in orientem pra*misit clivus Augustus” ^ 

+ Tacitus, Am 1 al.ii. 55 . “ Augustus?, inter* alij dominationis arcana vetitis. nisi pennissu, ingretli 
“ senatoribus aut equitiluis Roman** Ulustribus, sepo^uit ASgyptum.” 

t Book iii 4 9. “ Auxilia cx Britannia accersunt,” for tlie war with Caesar. 
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lively trade with Britain. Their towns seem to have been created by commerce. fr Most 
“ of the towns in those parts (Book III.) stand upon the edges of promontories and upon 
' points of land that ryn into the sea.” The description of their fleet bespeaks a long¬ 
standing and flourishing commerce. “ Of their ships they alvvqys have a great .number 
“ in readiness. About two hundned and Uioentp of their beat ships, well equipped Jor 
service and furnished with all kind of weapoh, stood out to sea and drew up in order 
of battle against us. The Venetian shipping have strength and firmness; the body of 
“ the vessel, entirely of oak, rendered-them proof against b.*r bcaK. ” The conflict 
between them and the Roman fleet lasted fVom nine in the meaning till the 

battle was gained principally by a dead calm ensuing, 
f c Allowing the neighbouring states furnished vessels for'tliis naval combat, the commerce 
and trade of the Vencti, Osismii, Lcxovii, Nannetcs, Ambiani, Moriui, &c. must have 
been very great, to be able to have always in readiness such a number of*sJiips of war. 

“ Ca*sar informs us they sailed to Britain, llow could the navigation and trade to 
Britain only, raise them and the other states to that naval strength, abundance, and 
luxury, without being the intermediate carriers of the Phoenician and Carthaginian traffic 
between the south and the north ? The strength and population of the states of 
Aquitania and Armorica likewise canubt well be explained otherwise. 

“ Again, if it be flear, that Vccta, Barsa, Siata, Arica, and Sicdcy, are appellations 
of Semitic origin, it will lead to the conclusion of the extent of Punic establishments in 
the Bay of Biscay and of St. Michael. *Tl is admitted by orientalists, the Phumician 
and Carthaginian dialect approaches nearest to the Syriac and Chaldee. In Syriac, 

f > v 

signifies olive-tree; and the fruit, in Chaldee *' n HeWfew as frequently, 

JVJ, without The Mount, of Olives at Jerusalem, Zach. xiv. 1. * 

•• t • 

in Arab, oil, and olive.* The Phoenicians and Carthaginians might 

have pronounced Zeytai op Zaitey, Island of Olives: the transposition Siata for Saita 
makes no difference, as my conjecturo becomes established by the modern name of the 
Island ; Oleron being the Greek Eh^.i^ov, sell, vvituov; Olearia, soil, insula. The Greek 
appellation is therefore an exact«tran§lation of the Semitic panic. I do not know whether 

4 , • _ 

the town of Oleron, not far from Pau, ever wa^ called Saita. This siifgular coincidence 
strengthens the above remark on the ancient Phoepician name of Bavsa. Afica also 
sounds quite Semitic. .If not Arioch, TpnN. Gen. xiv. 1; Judith i. G. it may he from 
- tiij \ »" * n Chaldee, > in Hebrew, iardavit, moratus cst, to 

stay a long time in a place. 

T 1K ' the place where the caravan or Carthaginian mer¬ 
chants and agents stopped. I will not trouble the* reader with the Semitic etymology 
of any of the other proper nouus ending fn ad, as Armagnac ; but Sicdey, from La-j, 
the isle of rest or quietness, sedfns,to*be obvious. 


In Spanish, / izeyte, Aztite, oil. 
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ee The natural and relative situation ofthc Antoninianlsles, of Aquitania and Armorica, 
for the transport and commission trade between Britain, Tyre, and Carthage, was 
extremely convenient and inviting. Looking at a general map of Europe, representing 
these Isjes, &c. it will strike the reader, that from Cape Falcon ni Africa, to Greenwich 
or^London, the following places lie altogether nearly in the very same line, viz. between 
0 deg. and 1 deg. west longitude. The line carriej on from Cape Tinoso in Spain, 
through Carthagqna and Spain, to the south-west point of the Bay of Biscay at the 
Pyrenees, St. Jeaifde Lu?, and Bayonne, contiqued all along the eastern coast of the 
Bay/tWvi&* 4 tlourdeaujfy leaving Oleron atfd Arica at'the left, running through Armo¬ 
rica, touching the Cape of la Hague, reaches the Isle of Wight, to he extended further 
to the Thames. It was not necessary to send all the goods continually by land through 
Spain, from Cadiz, Cartbagena, and Tortola, as the merchant vessels from Tyre and 
Carthage coujd also carry them immediately to the coast of l^erpignan and Narbonnc. * 

Differint Ways by which the Articles of Commence frpm the South may have been 
transported for the North , by the interchanging Nations. 

" 1. % sea from Oleron and Arica, the ports of the Santones and Veneti, in merchant 
vessels to the British Isles. 

2. By land from Oleron and Arica, from Dourdeaux or Elusa, by the above-men¬ 
tioned commercial road, to Alaunium, the port of Cape la Hague, and thence across 
the Channel to the Isle of Wight. 

ft 3. By way of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, in boats to the Isle of Wight. 

fi The favourable aspect which times wear for an uninterrupted mutual traffic, com¬ 
merce and reciprocal improvements, suggest, that the re-opening of this old and direct 
channel of communication by way»of Spain and the Ebro, Narbonne and Bourdcaux, 
would be beneficial to the north of Africa, to the intermediate countries, and particu¬ 
larly to the Islands of St. Michael's Bay. By Mungo Park, Jackson, and many 
‘other travellers, wc have become sufficiently acquainted witfi Africa, to know its value 
in a conwnercial point yf view ; its .numerous and rich gold mines furnish the inhabi¬ 
tants with means to buy British commodities. J • 

* No geographer of orientalist has ever denied^ that the Phoenicians and Carthaginians were not -well 
acquainted with th« coasts of Spain, from Cadiz south-east up to Agde, including the Balearic Isles. 
Why should they not havt had. commercial establishments beyond th^ eastern Pyrenees, at the coasts of 
Perpignan, Agde, and Nifi'llbnne, so extrenydy inviting and convenient for theif immediate navigation and 
commerce from home ? The long round-about way to the west being discouraging for the merchant, it 
is but reasonable, to allow the Phoenicians that spirit of speculation and mercantile discretion we would 
have shewn ourselves under similar ciVcumsl&nces of situation, disadvantages anil favourable opportunities 
for coasting commerce. There are a very great number iff very ancient towns between the Gulf of Lyons and 
Bay of Biscay, the Garonne and Pyrenees^ A look on d'Anville's ancient map and a modern map on a 
large scale, shewing the rise and aourse of the Arfiege, Aude, Caronnt', and Branches, will not fail to 
fcnpress the reader with the same ideas. • 
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OP THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS AND MOST EARL/ ACCOUNTS 01>THT1 
ISLAND, DOWN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NORMA^VfN * THE 
PROVINCE OF NEUSTRIA, SINCE CALLED NORMANDY. 


Beyond the foregoing I earned research, it is in wain to attempt giving <viy account of 
the inhabitants* of Guernsey ..and the neighbouring Islands before the appearance of 
the Romans in the northern parts of Europe; and so little were they known to the 
oldest British and French historians, that the accounts of them are very imperfect down 
to the middle of the tenth century, before which period Guernsey, though inhabited, was 
•not cultivated. 

Dr. Heylin, in his Survey of Guernsey and Jersey, did not touch on the firsi settlement 
or ancient inhabitants of the Islands. Mr. Falle, in his History of Jersey, says, it cannot 
with certainty be said when, or by whom, the Islands were first inhabited ; therefore, 
except that he knows the Latin names given them by the Romans, he begins with bis 
History of Jersey about the year of Christ 520. Mr. Dicey, in bis account of Guernsey, 
follows Mr. Falle close ; but he is so easy and unconcerned about the first settlement, the 
ancient, or even the present inhabitants, that it is not easy to discover, in perusing his 
whole history, whether the Island was inhabited at the time he wrote. These, as I 
have mentioned already, ai'c the only persons that have attempted the history of either of 
the Islands. 

1 Mr. Falle asserts, that Jersey was visited by the Romans, but owns he docs not know 
at what time ; lie protends to prove their having heen in that Island, by telling us that 
a part of an old castle there, is called Fort de Cass nr (Caesars’Fort), aijd that a 
remarkable entrenchment in another part of the Island is called Ic Petite Ccesaree. But 
these appellations might have been adopted many ypars after the Romans left Gaul, from 
a resemblance the fort and entrenchments might have florae to others on the Continent, 
either ao called, or that had been built by Julius Cresar. This cannot, therefore, be 
looked upon as a positive proof. A presumption that the Romans were not unacquainted 
with the Islands, is much better supported by the Latin names they anciently bore. Jersey 
has been supposed to be the Caesarea of Airtomne, and has been s6 denominated by many 
authors since, as has Guernsey by the name Of Sarnia ; from this it is natural to suppoSe 
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that the Islands were known to the Romans, and that the former was so named, either in 
the time of Jkilius Chcsar, or in honour and remembrance of him. This induced me to 
examine more accurately into the Roman history than Mr. Falk or Mr. Dicey seems to 
have done. • . 

WVVc lind in the sixth book of Cmsar’s*ConiMcntariej, that, about lift, -seven years before 
the birth of our Saviour, after the Romans were returned from their second expedition 
to Britain,•Ambiorix, a chief of one of Ihe'tribifs of Celtic Gauls, rebelled against Julius 
Cajs«i 5 , who sent a detachment against liin^ anil soon put to the sword a great part of 
his clan*;' tile chief himself escaped, and, with as many of his people as lie could collect, 
fled before their pursuers to the sea-shore, and passed over into islands formed bv the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, where they wore securely shelteicd from the fury and 
pursuit of the Romans. The islands here meant by Julius Ccesar, as 1 have hinted in the 
Introduction; Vvcre, most piobably, tflosc of Jersey anti Guernsey ; their proximity to the 
coast of France, and their not being any other islands ifk the British Channel, confirm 
me in this opinion ; and to view, at low water, from the hills near the city of Coutanccs 
in "Nornialidy, the extensive flats I have mentioned in the preceding Chapter, and the 
number of roeks and islands from Caneullc as far as Guernsey, it appears like one 
continued range of rocks and sands; the sands and many of the rocks being covered at 
high wider, we only discover the islands like so many heaps*of*saud thrown up, or 
formed by the sea ; which was, very probably,*Caesar’s reason for mating use of the 
terms lie did to describe them. • I will therefore venture to call this the mod early 
mention made in history ot the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey; and it is not in the least 
unlikely, that thole rebellious Gauls, if they may he so called, afraid to return to the 
continent, settled in them, and, if they were not the first inhabitants, greatly increased 
the number. 

Octavius, Ciesar s nephew, wanting to know the strength pf the natives, took the pains 
to have the whole country strictly examined and surveyed, and the inhabitants numbered ; 
thus lie <*isilv discovered the extent ;nul situation of all the territory of the Gauls, wiliest 
he divided into seventeen province, six of winch were under the immediate inspection 
of the senate, ayd were so extensive that they contained the greatest part of Gaul, 
except j^urmaudv ; the other eleven were presidial, each under the care and direction of 
a president or governor, wjio had bolh'a civil and military *powcr. These presidents or 
governors were authorised to nyrmt*onc or more deputies to assist them, as well in the 
military, command, as in collecting the tribute or duty exacted by the Romans, and in 
administering justice. This division is mentioned by that respectable French historian, 
Mezeray, in his History of France before Clovis; and Noblot, in his Geographical 
History, particularly notices this djvisioy of Ncustria, now "called Normand). He says, 
“ This part of Gaul was formerly inhabited by many different nations, who-e religion. 
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" laws, or connections, were little known in the lime of the Romanshowever, he tells 
us, “ That eleven of them were better known than the others; viz. the Vfllocassi, who 
“ were settled near Rouen ; the Biducassi, in the country called Le Pai's dc Caux; the 
“ Eburons. who lived near the city of Evreux ; the Alericns, near the town called 

Pont dc 1’Arche ; the Sessuens, near Scez’or Sais ; the Bayocassi, near Bayeux ; 4 1 :. 
“ Abricatcs, near Avranches; the^Lexobiens and Unclicns, between Chcrbourgh and 
ff Coutances ; and the Ambilexicns, who lived near the town of Asnbie, on the coast of 
t: the British Sea, between Avranches and Coutances. These^tcn nations,” coiyiaucs 
No blot, <c together with the inhabitants of the Islands lying near them, wer^known in 
“ Celtic Gaul by the name of the League of the Eleven Cities.” It is highly probable 
that these Islands, before the survey and division of Gaul by Octavius, were little known 
to the Romans; if they had been, Julius Cmsar would have given a better account of 
them in describing the pursuit of'Ambiorix. I therefore think that OctaVius, on this 
division, called Jersey Caesarea" as a compliment to his uncle Julius Caesar, and Guernsey 
Sarnia; under which names Antoniim, in his Itinerary, afterwards mentions them, and they 
have been so called by all authors that have treated of them since; till, by corruption, 
Caesarea and Sarnia have been changed into Jersey and Guernsey, in the same manner 
as the town of Cherbourg, in Normandy, has acquired that name, for it was by the 
Romans called Ctcsaris Burguni. 

Although these passages have not bee" noticed by Mr. Fallc in his History of Jersey, 
or by Dicey in that of Guernsey, yet it appears very plain to me that it was to them 
Ambiorix fled to avoid the pursuit of the Romans ; and not less so, that the eleventh 
division of Normandy, made by Octavius thirty-four years after, was*Guernscy, Jersey, 
and the islands near them ; they might in that space of time, supposing even that 
Ambiorix and his tribe had found then uninhabited, which is not probable, be 
sufficiently peopled from his "followers only, to be worth the while of Octavius to 
appoint a governor or president over them. 

, Another thing that strengthens greatly my opinion, that this was one of tftc eleven 
presidial governments established by'Octavius, is, tfcd*governors of the Islands have, till 
very lately, enjoyed the same power that Octavius delegated to the eleven presidents, viz. 
both the civil anti military authority, guardians of the lands, and guardians of the laws. 
The governors appointed by the French Kings before the establishment of the Duchy of 
Normandy, by the Dukes of Normandy, and by the first Kings of England after the 
conquest, were sometimes styled Dux, sometimes Gustos Insularum, and sometimes 
Ballivus. Besides being invested with the military command, they presided in the 
assembly of the states, in the courts of judicature; and they appointed in their absence, 
or when they did not choose*to act themselves, one deputy for the^civil, and another for 
the military department: the former was called bailiff, the other deputy-governor. Some- 
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times one deputy acted in both capacities, which Peter le Marchant did in the reign of 
King Edward I. as appears by an order, dated 12th of August, 1305, directed to the 
governor, end executed by Le Marchant, then bailiff, who inliis answer to the King’s 
order Calls himself Octonis dc Grandison’s deputy.* Even at this time, when a governor 
w* •lieutenant-governor is sworn into oolite* he is ^ot only hound to do his duty as a 
military commander, but he takes a sol^m oath that he will support the inhabitants in 
the enjoyment ot^ill tlicir ancient rights afyl privileges. 

r W*e next /Mention of the Islands tha£ we find 'in history, after this division of 
Normandy by Octavius, is about the year of Christ 520, when one Sampson, a native of 
England, and Archbishop of St. David’s, in the county of Pembroke, on some disgust 
(Camden says on account of a plague then raging in that country), gave up his ecclesias¬ 
tical preferment in England, and went over into Brittany ; where Iloel, Duke of that 
province, give him the bishopric of Do], to which t'liildebert, then |ving of France, 
added Guernsey and Jersey with the other Islands configuous to them. The copy of 
Childehert’s granl is t.) be seen at this day., in a manuscript of the life of St. Sampson, in 
the archives of l)ol. It is not imagined that the b^bop reaped any great advantage 
from this donatiou of the Islands, or that he made any great progress in converting the 
pagan inhabitants to Christianity, who arc supposed to have been at that time very 
numerous, from the great number of their altars and temples, vthich arc still in being in 
both Guernsey and Jersey, and shall be described in their proper place. That, prelate, 
however, visited Guernsey, and ft said to have landed in that part of it which is to this 
day called St. Sampson’s Harbour, where he built a chapel. 

Sampson was succeeded in the bishopric of Dol by Alaglorius, who was also an 
Englishman, and some say the son, ethers the near kinsman of Sampson; he held the 
Islands, as his predecessor had done, and visitin'*: them early after bis appointment to the 
see, preached the Gospel in them about the year 5fio. .This holy man made great 
progress in converting the barbarous inliabifanis # (o Clnistianity ; a chapel was built by 
him in flic parish of thfi Vale in Guernsey; and though (he building has long siuee gone 
to decay, the spot it stood on is wcTHutown, and is still called St. Magloirc, or St. Maliere, 
by corruption, by the peasants. The ruins of a chapel built by him in Jersey yet hear his 
name; sand he fyunded a monastery in the little Island of Serk, which was in being eight 
hundred years after, viz. ki the reign of Edward III. of England, as appears by a record 
now to be seen in the Remembrancer s Office in London, which mentions an annual 
allowance paid then by the crown to the Convent of St. Magloirc in the Island of 
Serk.f 


* “ Illustri Domino Regt AngliaiJEdwardo, suus Mimitis Petrus Lemarchant, tenens locum Domini Oetoni- 
m‘ de Grandisonoin Insula de Ouernascye,” &c. • 

t “ Conventui Sancti MagJorii in Insula Sarjgiensi.” 
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Mr. Falle, in Ill's History of Jersey, speaking of Maglorius, say9, his doctrine had such 
an effect on the inhabitants of that island, that he converted them, onc«and all, the 
governor named Loyescdn included, to Christianity,* and that cv^ry islander, renouncing 
idolatry, was baptized by that bishop. . He may be right as to the pious turn-of the 
inhabitants, but lie i$ mistaken in the name of the governor ; for Loyescon fiad not 
charge till more than two hundred years aftcry 
The inhabitants, in the time of Sampson ami Maglorius, subsisted entirely -on fishing. 
Guernsey was reckoned, though the most distant from France, tfehe most considerable of 
all the Islands, on account of the safety and convenience of its harbours, and t ffe quantity 
of fish on its coasts. In course of time, when the fishery was well established, many 
families of note, convents, and other religious houses in Normandy and Bretagne, were 
constantly supplied with fish from Guernsey. As the light of the Gospel gained ground, 
and the inhabitants increased, chapels were built in different parls of the Found near the 
sca-shorc,f and the priests who officiated in them were allowed, for their subsistence, the 
tithe of all the fish that was caught, which custom lias continued ever since. A chapel 
was built, about the same time, on the little Island of Erin or Herm, so called from a 
hermit who long resided there; and the fishermen erected houses on the west side of 
the island, for the convenience of being near their boats. Some little remains of the 
chapel form part of the old farm-house now standing, to which considerable addition lias 
lately been made; and the foundations qf the fishermen's bouses are yet to be seen. 

About the time that Maglorius preached the Gospel in these Islands, Cberebert and 
Chilperic were successively Kings of France. That nation suffered greatly by the cruelty 
and wicked practices of Bruneliault, wife of Sigibert King of Metz* and Fredegoiidc, 
first concubine and afterwards wife to Chilperic. Al the death of Chcrebert, Sigibert, 
his eldest son, would have succeeded ; but lie was murdered by assassins hired by 
Fredegoiidc, to make way f<$r fter husband to the crown of France; and lest Sigibcrt’s 
widow should support the just claim of her infant son, Frcdcgondc persuaded Chilperic 
tp imprison her in the Castle of Rouen, under the tfare of Prmtoxtat, bishop of*that see. 
The prelate ill discharged his duty* to the King, wfio had commanded him to keep 
Bruneliault a close prisoner ; instead of which, he gave great liberties^ and indulgence, 
and suffered her to appear everywhere in public. Merov£c, son of Clylpcric, a young 
man just in the prime of life, was sent about Ibis time to. corftmand at Rouen ; be 
saw tbe captive princess, and was struck with her beauty and fide‘figure, in which she 
surpassed most of the women of her time. He communicated his passion for his aunt 
to Prmtextat, who encouraged the unnatural amour, and at length consummated a 


* Ilist. of Jersey, p. 264. • b • 

t St. Julien and St. Jacques, in the Town parish; St.Apoline, at St Saviour’s; St. Anne and St. George, 
at the Catel, &c. , 
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marriage between tliem ; %t which Chilperic, when it came to his knowledge, was so 
enraged, that*he divested him of his bishopric, and banished him, in the year 578, to the 
Islands of Guernsey anc^ Jersey, where he remained in exile ten years. 

De Serrcs, Meascray, Daniel, and Jtlic other French historians who mention this 
circumstance, say that Prjetextat was banished to the Islands of.Coutances, without 
particularising whether to Guernsey or Je^y, which indeed is not in the least interesting 
or material* nor^hould I have mentioned)it, had not this prelate been claimed by Mr. 
Fall«v*tp f \yfcoro I readily give him up. 1J 'pe insists that the banishment was limited to 
Jersey, and that the islanders reaped great benefit from his long abode among them : 
he says, “ That after Maglorim. had converted all his countrymen to Christianity, this 
“ good, this pious archbishop, whose character the reader may judge of by his behaviour 
“ to his Sovereign, promoted the grojvth of religion and knowledge in the Island.”* 

Resides the histories of these early times.being.very imperfect, thq Islands were so 
little know’ll, and thought of so small consequence by the ancients, that we find them very 
rarely mentioned by the old historians. There is, however, a probability that religion 
gained ground very fast in them ; for in the glorious reign of Charlemagne, who was 
King of France from the year 7(>8 to 814, Gcroablus, Abbot of Fontenelles in Normandy, 
was commanded by that prince to visit Guernsey and Jersey in character of Imperial 
Legate. ^ copy of the mandate is still preserve^ in the Abbey of Fontenelles ; and in it 
Toy esc on, whom Mr. Fallc converted to Christianity two hundred and fifty years before, 
is mentioned as governor of the Islands at that time ! 


* liist. of Jersey, p. 




CHAPTER IV. 
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OF T11E ISLANDS UNDER THE FIRST. SIX DUKES OF NORMANDY, FROM 
ROLLO TO WILLIAM H. CALLED, T«E CONQUEROR. . 

# 

T« e northern rovers, composed of Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians, descendants from 
the numeikus tribes of people who quitted the north-east parts of Scythia, about two 
hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, as mentioned in the Introduction, had 
now peopled all the northern pilots of Europe; a,nd growing too numerous to be sup¬ 
ported in that ungrateful country,. they ft ted out ships, and sailed for the coasts of 
England and France, where they committed great ravages for many years, insomuch 
that in the beginning of the ninth century they were a terror to the western parts of 
Europe. They pushed their piratical expeditions even to the Mediterranean Sea. In 
their frequent excursions down the British Channel, they landed sometimes on the 
French coast, and sometimes on the English ; and from the situation of Guernsey and 
Jersey, there is the greatest probability that they often visited them. is almost 
beyond a doubt that these are the islands which Du Chesne, in his History of Normandy, 
tells us, were ravaged by these pirates.* 

Du Monstier, in his Neustria Pia, informs us, that St. Helier, a holy man, who had 
long lived retired in a hermitage on the Island of Jersey, was murdered by them ; and a 
Norman nobleman, who was present When the horrid act was committed, after the 
establishment of the Duchy o£ Normandy, being converted to Christianity, founded the 
Abbey of St. Helier’s in Jersey, by way of atonement for the crime, f 

In the year 887, this barbarous raee of pirates became more terrible to llie subjects of 
•France than they ha'd ever been before ; they had hitherto been contented with landing- 
on the sca-coasts and plundering {he country bordering on the ocean, but they now 

i 

—----——----- w - 

* • t 

' * «IIsec clacks, sicuti primitiis* ita accrbius in insulis, seu lerritoriis oecidcntalibus, ac mari contiguis, 

“ desspvjit,” &c.—I)u Chesne, I-list. Norm. Script. Antiq. p. 2K» . 

-j- “ Gerseium Insula ad mare oceanum, Dia:cesis Constant iensis, illustrior liaberi ccepit, ex quo S. Helerius 
'* illic a Wandalis martyrii palmam aceepit. Nam in honorem liujusce inclyti athletae Christi constmeta est 
“ insignis Abbatia, a Doihino Gulielmo Ilamonis,^ viro nobili et. antiqui stemmatis, apud Ncustrios lieroe; 
“ in qua canonicos regulares S. Augustini posuit; ac tandem ipse excessit e viti 21 mo Novembris • cujus sic 
“ memmit Obituarium Caesaris Burgi xi. Calend. Dpceitib. ‘ Guhelmus Hamonis, qui fundavit Abbatiam 
f£ 1 S. Helerii in Gersoio.’ ”—Neustria Pia, in S. Helerio, p. JTl *2. f 
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seemed determined to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. A numerous fleet of them 
sailed up the Seine as far mi -Rouen, and laid siege to that opulent and populous city. 
The French King knew how useless it was to enter into fresh treaties with them, or to bribe 
them to retreat from hi coast; he therefore offered them the province of Neustria to 
in, th^finest tract of country in 'his, dominions, which they accepted; and after 
their own name, Normans, Nbrthern-men, l Of Men of the North, they‘called it Normandy. 
Charles majle a strong alliance with them, and* to strengthen it, gave his kinswoman, 
Gisejjg, in maras^c to Geofrey, one of the/Norman chiefs. This cession was afterwards 
confirmed to' them in the first year of the rdlgn of Charles the 9fmple, who ascended the 
throne of France in 892. Rollo, the chief or leader of the Normans, then embraced 
Christianity ; Charles gave him Tiis daughter in marriage, and erected the newly named 
province of Normandy‘into a Duchy, to be held by Rollo and his heirs for ever, under 
the Kings of France, by fealty and homage. • * 

Upon this new*arrangcinent the Ducal croVm waS placed on Rollo’s head, and he was 
declared first Duke of Normandy. Whether the Normans were in possession of these 
Islands, and made them a place of rendezvous, before Neustria was ceded to them, or 
whether they were comprehended in the cession, cannot be determined by historical 
evidence; however, we know for certain that the‘Islands, which had constituted a part of 
the kingdom of France, from the establishment of the French Empire by Pharamond, in 
420, now became part of the Duchy of Normaiftdy, and have, properly, so continued 
ever since. Notwithstanding tlie»French recovered that province in the reign of John, 
King of England, the Islands have, in all their charters and public acts, down to this 
day, been deemed *!> art of the Duchy of Normandy. The Kings of England, who have 
been their Sovereigns since William the Conqueror, look upon the Islanders as their 
Norman subjects; they enjoy the ancient privileges which they hfild under the first 
Dukes of Normandy, are governed by the Norman law's,# and the old Norman French 
still continues the common language of the natives. 

When 4he Normans furst took possession of Neustria, many of the native gentry of this 
newly ceded territory, dreading the .cruelty of this J>arbarous race, fled to the distant 
parts of France, abandoning Their lands and houses tff be distributed among Rollo’s 
chieftains and the rest of his followers. Those who remained, however, found the Nor¬ 
mans a very different people from what'their former cruelties had led them to expect; 
they were as forward*in acts of pietjj^and religion, as they had, before their conversion to 
Christianity, been remarkable for cruelty and oppression; and not only the natives who 
cmairi£d were left in peaceable possession of their estates, but even some of the fugitives, 
who returned upon hearing of RolJo’s mild and equitable goferninent, were rein¬ 
stated in those possessions they had I deserted. The ccclasiastics received particular 
marks of favour; tlicif religion, rites,(and ceremonies, remained inviolate ; they enjoyed 
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the possession of their lauds and effects ; and their monasteries were endowed with new 
grants. The French language was not suppressed by the barbarous Gothic dialect of 
the northern nations ; o*i the contrary, all proceedings at law w|re ordered to be carried 
on in the common tongue of the country, whether native or Norman suitors. Thus the 
people of Neustria, by this great revolution, became much happier than they had .cye* 
been under the French monarchs. The componalty, in 'particular, felt an immediate 
and very sensible alteration ; they had been arbitrarily governed by their tyrannic lords, 
who, instead of deciding in their feudal courts the petty disputes in 'npitrovcrsy. had 
assumed the most despotic power, and, on »lic most frivolous pretences, vexed, fined, 
imprisoned, and even punished with death, their helpless inferiors. Rollo absolved thoso 
lie found unjustly sentenced by these courts to fine‘or punishment; he heard the 
complaints of his new subjects, and decided with lenity, impartiality, and justice. 

By these and other political regulations, he soor gained the esteem of lrtv subjects; he 
was so easy of access, so ready, to d<* justice to the meanest of his people, that whenever 
they were oppressed or their property invaded, on mentioning the name of Rollo, the 
offender would desist, dreading the consequence of being judged by that equitable 
prince. Hence it was, in course of time, established as a custom, that if a person found 
his neighbour infringing on his property, or doing any violence that required immediate 
relief, be cried, “ I* the name of Rollo, I order you to desist/’ which is observed in 
Normandy and the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey even at this period. 

This mode of claiming justice, or rather of asking relief of the law, is called ('lament' 
<le Haro; it is so strictly observed, that whenever it is interjected, if the party docs not 
immediately desist, he is liable to a very severe fine for the contempt and he must not 
return to the work he was on till the matter in dispute is decided by law'.* 

To have found *in Rollo resolution and science in the art of war equal to any of the 
military heroes of his time, ivould not have been surprising; it was a consequence 
naturally deducible from his education and the way of life he had been accustomed to ; 
for the Normans were all bred to arms, their religion was tha^of war alone, land their 
greatest virtues, courage and the thirst after rapine*,violence, and danger: the soldier 
who had committed the greatest number of murders gloried in a recital of these acts of 


* u Pour la bonne paix ct*justice qn’il maintiut en sa Duchesses subjects priicdrent uuecoustume,ta»t tie 
" son vivaut coniine aprez sa mort, quo qtiand on leur faisoit force flu violence, ils erioyent Aa-Rou,” &c.— 
Chron. de Normand. eh. xxv .—An or Hu is the natural exclamation of a person sullering; Jtfo is an 
abbreviation of the Duke’s name, to whose justice the appeal is made; and thrice repeating IJaro is an 
injunction not to he disobeyed. This practice bos been praised and commented upon by all who have 
written upon the Norman laws. Vide Rouillie, Grand Cousfumier de Normandy, p 70. Terrien, Com- 
mentaires du Droict, &c. du Pays ct Duche de Normaifdic, liv viii. ch. ji. • 
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cruelty, and formed an idea of happiness in a future world proportionate to the blood* 
shed lie had been the CauSc of in the present. Military skill and bravery in heading a 
band of freebooters were not the only good qualities Rollo*possessed ; the Normans 
were *io sooner placed in their newly acquired territory, than a superiority of princely 
•conduct, a’ legislative genius, supported f»f soundjudgmeut, in civil as well as military 
lift* appeared in this illustrious hero, which have scarcely been equalled or found united 
in one person in any era or country since. Hfs contemporary, the great King Alfred of 
England, di^iiot even excel him. Roih) is tlescri&ed in the Icelandic Chronicles, not 
only as one of the most renowned chiefs of the Normans, but as possessing a thousand 
good qualities both of body and mind, which, with the gracefulness of his person, raised 
him above the epithet of barbarian. The French historians mention him as the greatest 
politician, the most humane prince of bis time, religious,^wise, liberal, eloquent, and 
indefatigablb ; of a noble figure an3 majestic size. * . 

The first difficulty Rollo had to encounter with, was the civilising his own people, 
the suppressing their barbarous thirst for rapine, to form them for civil society, and to 
teach them to live in friendship with, and protect, the people of Neustria, who had long felt 
the fury of their depredations, but were now; become their fellow-subjects. He had 
likewise another task, no less arduous, to bring the natives to forget the cruel treatment 
they had for many years received from the Nornfans, whose very name bad been a terror 
to them ; and of these two opposite people, to.form one collective harmonious body of 
subjects. Many persons of the gteatest property in the country, on the conclusion of the 
treaty between the French King and the Norman chieftain, had fled into the other parts 
of France, shuddering even at the thoughts of living under the Norman yoke. Rollo 
divided some of the abandoned estates among his chiefs, and gave others to the clergy, 
with whom lie resolved to be on good terms, knowing their influence among the com¬ 
monalty, who were the majority and most useful part of tlufccommmiity. 

Notwithstanding the numbers who fled to avyid the Normans, Neustria had in it 
many inhabitants, and Was one of tli6 most fertile provinces in Europe, which every da$r 
appeared more valuable, and increased Rollo’s dcsin' of preserving the dominions he had 
acquired for his qjwn glory anil the happiness of his people. 

When the .Irqids were all divided, and the Normans and Neustrians intermixed 
throughout the country, by their estates joining to each other, they soon became more 
closely united by infer marriage, and consequent relationship. The laws which Rollo 
found the people of Neustria governed by, and which had been long established in that 
country, he continued. Those who^pproached his person were received with affability 
and regard, which endeared him to jail ranks of people. He established a superior 
jurisdiction at Rouen, called the Goult «f Eschequier, to which the people throughout 
the province might appeal, if not satisfied with the decision of the feudal courts. 

* . h 
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Like a wise prim e, he did not aspire at the honour of being the sole author of the plan 
of governing his new territory, but contented himself with fefdrming, extending, and 
executing the institutions which he found previously established. ‘Each of the bailiwicks 
had a chief judge or president, called a baily or bailiff, who had both a civil and military 
authority, in every respect the same as the presidents of the eleven governments cstar 
blished in Normandy in the time of the Romans by Octavius Augustus. It is therefore 
probable that this institution was not eutircly new, but had been continued from Octavius 
under the French Kings, and was' now revived by the Norman Duke* 11 The appeals 
that lay, in default of justice from the feudal courts, to the Eschequier at Rouen, and to 
the Duke himself, did not answer every purpose Rollo had expected. The appeals 
were there decided by the grand* seneschal and the puisne judges of that, court, who were 
four in number, called masters, ordered to go round the province at fixed periods, as the 

*• #1 C , C 

justices itinerant did formerly in England, or as the judges there now go the circuits. 

The bailiff’s power, in his civil capacity, was to sit in judgment with the four masters 
of the Eschequier, when they went their rounds. Causes were decided by the bailiff and 
these four knights or masters, much in the same manner as references to the twelve 
judges in England arc determined, not unanimous, like an English jury, but by majority 
of opinions; and this was called the King’s court, or bailiff's court. 

From the feudal jurisdictions the paAy aggrieved now appealed, in the first instance, 
to the King’s or bailiff’s court, and from thence to the Eschequier. When a cause was 
stated and fully pleaded, the bailiff asked the opinion 6‘f the masters: if their opinions 
agreed, he pronounced sentence without declaring his own opinion ; but if the knights 
were divided equally, the bailiff had the casting vote. In the military department, the 
bailiff or president, was what wc should now call the governor of the district; he had 
the command of the garrisons, soldiers, and implements of war ; lie was properly the 
Duke’s vicegerent, had the rare of the rights, estates, and revenues of the crown ; con¬ 
vened at his pleasure the states; anil, when they were assembled, presided as the Duke’s 
immediate representative. The same authority, with little alteration, was* till the 
revolution, vested in the intendfints of provinces in France, and is now entrusted to the 
lord lieutenants and Gustos rotulorum of counties in England, and to the governors of 
this Island and Jersey. 

As the suitors who. came 1 from the western parts of the province were exposed to 
expenses and inconvenience, besides the King’s couit held in each bailiwick annually or 
triennially, there were inferior courts for settling trifling litigations; of these the bailiff, 
as a civil magistrate, jmd the superintendance. . 

* Such success attended the wise conduct and legislation of Rollo, that Normandy soon 
became one of the most flourishing little states n Europe. The Duke governed his 
subjects with such exemplary wisdom and gpodn^s, (hat he soon reclaimed his ancient 
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followers from their ferocity, and familiarised them with the natives; his name was 
mentioned with respect^ ail'd his lenity and generosity extolled to the skies; in short, he 
became the adoration bf all his subjects. \ Rollo lived to sec law and order so well esta¬ 
blished throughout his dominions, that ripine*and violence were effectually suppressed; 
*and this great prince, whose memory v^ilibe ever revered, died in/peace in the year 917, 
and was succeeded by his son William, .surhapied Longue-Epee, both in authority and 
reputation; who is recorded by the French liistfcrians as a brave and politic prince, 
perhaps not £,qUal to his father as a legislator, but he very soon discovered an excellent 
capacity in the administration of affairs. The outlines of government drawn by Jlollo 
were perfected by this prince, yhose reign was equally glorious with that of his father. 

After the ceremony of William’s coronation was ended, and he had received homage 
from his Norman nobles, the Duke of Brittany refused to acknowledge his dcpendance 
on him, which obliged W 7 illiam to raise qn army and enter Brittany, which he soon 
reduced to obedience. This was the first instance of the Normans appearing in arms 
since Rollo took possession of the Duchy. Its tranquillity was again interrupted, soon 
after the Duke’s return from Bretagne, by ltioulf Earl of Costentin, an ambitious 
Neustrian nobleman, whose ancestor Rollo bad permitted to enjoy his estate and 
honours after the province was ceded to him. He secretly engaged his vassals and the 
gentry near them, who promised to assist him ^ith their retainers in attempting the life 
of the Duke and severing the Duchy. The plan was so well concerted, and so privately 
conducted, that the first account of it was carried to William at Rouen by a messenger 
from Costentin, who, being admitted into his presence, insolently demanded half the Duchy 
for his master. William was thunderstruck at the impudence of the mock ambassador ; 
but more so at the sight of an army of forty thousand men, headed, by Costentin, who 
followed the messenger to the gates of the city. The Dyke ordered the few soldiers he 
had within the walls immediately under arms, and before his own men could know the 
superior force of the enemy, or the rebels learn .the strength of W illiam’s garrison, he 
sallied forth, attacked the Earl’s army, and gained so complete a victory, that the few 
who escaped the sword dispersed/and never returned ta the charge. 

When these t\jo rebellions were crushed, the Duke enjoyed his crown in tranquillity 
at Rouen ; aud % at the request of his nobles, took to wife the daughter of Hebert Comte 
de Scnlis, a prince of the blood royal of France, which streftgtbencd his alliance with the 
French court. * , 

The Duchy of Normandy had, however, met with little or no interruption /rom the 
French during Rollo or William’s reign : very luckily for them, France was tormented 
with intestine broils, chiefly occasioned by Charles the Simple having alienated Nor¬ 
mandy without the consent of the ltates w By these commotions the French were too 
much engaged within thimSclvcs to^ think of disturbing the Normans, which gave 
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Rollo, anil after him his son William, an opportunity of applying closely to the 
settlement of their newly acquired country. ^ 

William Duke of Normandy, being at \yar with Arnoul Earl of Flanders, was 
waylaid and massacred, when in pursuit 'of 
Richard, about three years of age. 

After the death of William, Louis IV 
infant Duke under his protection, nr> ; . from motives of regard and friendship,* but with 
the treacherous view of having him destroyer^, that lie might seize on nv£ dominions. 
Fortunately the youug prince was miraculously preserved by the intrigues of Count 
liebert and Hugues Earl of Paris, who espoused his cause, joined the Norman forces, 
assisted by the Danes; and taking the French King prisoner, .obliged that Monarch 
not only to confirm to the,young Duke Richard the Duchy of Normandy; hut, to 
regain his liberty, to add to it that of Bretagne. Richard was admitted to'liomage for 
his Duchy of Normandy, and acknowledged Sovereign of Bretagne ; and a solemn treaty 
was concluded in the presence of the King of Denmark, the Duke of Bretagne, and the 
greatest part of the nobility of France and Normandy. 

As the young Duke advanced in year? he gained the esteem of all around him ; his 
wisdom in government and his great military skill were the admiration ol the world ; 
be seemed to inherit, with the possesions of his father and grandfather, the good 
qualities and excellent abilities of both. • By his bravery he preserved the Duchy from 
falling into the hands of the Earl of Flanders, and protected it against the altempts of 
Lothaire King of France; and enjoyed the Ducal crown during the reigns of four 
French Monarchs, continually scheming to divest him of it. He rcigifrd over Normandy 
fifty-four years, in almost continual warfare with France. 

Duke Richard saw, with regret, that a great number of his most able subjects were 
wasting the prime of life in Religious idleness, and resolved 10 stop the progress of this 
increasing cvil. He therefore lessened the ecclesiastical revenues, which naturally 
deduced the number of clergy in his dominions those who iould no long* find a 
maintenance in sloth and indolence in these rcjigious houses, became more useful 
members of society, by returning to the various occupations they had followed before 
their entry into holy orders, or fled to France, Italy, and England, in search of monastic 
asylums. 

The Abbey of Mount St. Michael, mentioned ^fi a preceding chapter, shared the 
same fate with other religious establishments in Normandy ; the number of Benedictines 
in it was reduced in*.proportion to the reduction/of the revenue, and those who were 
driven from thence, retiring to Guernsey, founded, in the year an abbey in that 
part of the Island now called the Close of tltf.* Va|;. • 


lii's. enemy, in 1)42. He left only one son, 

■ 1 ■ 

. at that time King of France, took the 
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The Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, as we have already mentioned, 
were ceded by the Frenlii King, with thejprovince of Neustria, to Hollo, and became 
part of the new Duchy of Normandy. They had been under the see of Dol from the 
reign t>f Childebcrt King of France, whtyaddad them to Sampson’s new archbishopric 
•:k 550, as we have already noticed ; and jye're removed to the diocyse of Coutances soon 
after Rollo was raised to the Ducal dignity \ and, about the same period, a monastery 
was founded in Jersey, on the spot where St. Helidr the hermit had, some years before, 
been murdered-by the Normans. According to insular tradition, the founder was one 
Hammon, sou of the barbarous chief who had committed the bloody act. This 
monastery was called the Abbey of St. Helier’s ; it was richly endowed for the 
maintenance of canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, who were placed in it. 
Except in this instance, we do not find the Islands mentioned iu French or Norman 
histories in tfic reigns of Rollo or William I.; whfch, if we consider the barbarous 
state the Islands were in, and the small consequence they were then to the Normans, 
together with the darkness of history at that remote period, is not to be wondered at. 
Rollo was too exact in settling the civil government in his Duchy, to have neglected the 
least corner of his dominions ; the mode of justice, or rather his improvements on the 
constitution of that country, as established in Normandy, extended to these Islands; and 
four justieiers were sent annually or tricnniall|, for terminating* disputes among the 
inhabitants, who had the same liberty of appeal to the Eschequicr at Rouen, as the 
Duke’s other subjects. The civil and military authority over the Islands was, in all 
probability, vested in one person, in the same manner as it had been established by the 
Romans, and continued under the French Kings. Loyescon, said to be governor in the 
reign oft hddeberl, and Amwurthct in the reign of Charlemagne, had undoubtedly the 
same power. 

The ue\t insular establishment, after founding the Ahbfy of St. Helier’s in Jersey, 
seems to have been about the middle of the reign of Richard I. of Normandy. The 
hibtories»of Great Britain and Franee, from the beginning of the seventh century t(* 
the end of t he tenth, are crowdedntifh scenes of roligious folly and enthusiasm beyond 
those of any other period. The rage of founding monasteries was equally contagious 
in England, France, and Normandy. Their institution iu the origin was excellent; they 
were elegantly l'uilt, and richly cnflo&cd for the seats of bishqps and the principal 
> f° r th e residence of secular* priests, who officiated in the countries round their 
situation ; and were particularly useful as seminaries of learning for the education of 
youth, for instructing them in piety and religious principles. The elergv placed in 
these institutions, being abundantly supplied with every necessary of life, could pursue 
their studies and devotion without heiiigjntcrruptcd by the dares of the world—no vow's 

of celibacy or poverty werft then required, but tbeir lives were regulated bv religious 
principles. • • • ... 
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After the inhabitants of England, France, and Normandy, were civilised under 
regular governments, and the barbarous thirst for rapine «nd violence quenched, 
indolence and luxury gradually crept in. The monasteries, superbly built, were situated 
in the most pleasant and fertile parts of the country, and endowed with the richest lands 
around them, and vipe sooii found admittance. Priestcraft quickly made‘ its appear* 
ance; the Popish clergy availed t he nisei vre of their great influence over the minds of 
the people, and introduced superstition in various forms; no chapel or monastery could 
be consecrated unless the relics of 'some saint were deposited within the ^indation, and 
every Christian was anxious to have in his possession a tooth, a bone, or part of the 
beard of some holy man, who had, perhaps, been canonised for the purpose of imposition; 
for it was given out that these relics were all in the hands of-the clergy, who, by the 
pretended monopoly of these sacred remains, enriched themselves by the sale of part of 
the ribs of some horse or cow, winch they imposed upon the credulous as flic bones of a 
martyred saint, in the same mahner as the collectors of medals drain the purses of modern 
antiquarians for a Zenobia or a Faustina in high preservation, which, instead of having 
been found in the ruins of Herculaneum, was part of a brass candlestick not a month 
before. Dispensations for indulgences of every kind were publicly offered for sale, at 
prices suitable to every rank ; so that vice was rather encouraged than suppressed bj' the 
clergy, who gradually‘brought the laity to believe, with implicit contidence, every 
thing they advanced. People were persuaded by them, that the best way to save the 
soul was by tormenting the body. Fasting, watching, living in caves and cells, were 
considered meritorious acts of devotion ,* and the only sure method for the rich to secure 
happiness in a future world, was to render themselves completely miserable in the present; 
to deny themselves the necessaries of life in the midst of affluence, bestow their whole 
income during life to convents and other religious establishments, and at death to rob 
their legitimate offspring pf their birth-right, and disappoint the hopes of indigent 
relations, by the bequest of every thing to some already too wealthy monastery. Debau¬ 
chees of every rank in life, from the prince to the peasant, were induced, from the worst of 
motives, to take the monastic habit monasteries became obnoxious in England, France, 
and Normandy ; they were no less destructive of the spirit of industry, than injurious to 
the strength of the nation : but the clergy had obtained such an ascendancy over the 
laity, that none dared oppose them, or start the* least objection to their conduct, or 
expose their superstitious, impious doctrine, till Rufliard Duke 1 of Normandy resolved 
on a reformation; perceiving that if the growing power of the clergy was not checked, 
his flourishing province would sink into ruin. Resides Richard’s political reasons for 
stopping the progress of this growing evil, his pidty was shocked to see the revenue that 
had been given to monasteries by his father, grandfather, ai,d himself, squandered away 
in every kind of luxury and debauchery ; to see t;ie cloisterc\l devotees, instead of living 
devout religious lives, instead of shewing a good example to O thers, giving loose to evefy 
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vice. William, the late Duke, had built a noble palace at Feschamp, and made great 

progress in erecting a silpcrb chapel and convent, which the present Duke completed 

and richly endowed, a& he did many otflers in Normandy, particularly the Abbey of 

Mount* St. Michael and Foutenellc. In 4hese three, which were the richest and most 
• * l • 

^^neiderable in the province, he began the reformation. The monks of the order of 
Saint Augustine, placed in the monasteryV.f Feschamp by Richard, were, for their 
irregular, riotous, debauched lives, turned ouf, ahd St. Maiole, a Bendictine, and his 
followers, played there in their stead. A^regufation of the same kind, perhaps not so 
severe, took place in the Abbey of Mount St. Michael, called then St. MiohaeJ de 
Monte Tomba, or St. Michael in Periculo Maris. Some of the Benedictine monks fiom 
that monastery were either banished by Richard to Guernsey, or fled thither to escape 
the punishment or disgrace they were threatened with. In that part of the Island now 
called the Clbse of the Vale, near the churchy these^fugitive priests founded a monastery, 
which they called the Abbey of St. Michael. The Popish authors of the Norman 
histories have taken great paius to conceal the disgrace the clergy were in under 
Richard, as well as the Duke’s resolution in correcting them. Our insular manuscripts 
differ in regard to the reason why the priests wpo built the Abbey of St. Michael fled 
from France, but they all agree that they came to the Island from St. Michael’s, in the 
year 9GG, which was at the time of Richard’s persecution (if His revising the conduct 
and reforming the manners of the clergy may be so improperly called); and this is also 
confirmed by an inquest taken afterwards in the Island, in the reign of Edward III. 

The fugitive priests, after fixing their dwelling, encouraged the inhabitants to set 
about clearing ihetands which had not been cultivated. The islanders were now' nearly 
in the same state we quitted them after the preaching of the Gospel .among them, and 
after the chapels were erected near the small harbours roiyid the Island ; they subsisted 
entirely on Ashing; the necessaries they wanted, they purchased in the ports of Bretagne 
and Normandy, near them, with the produce of thpir fish. Many articles w'crc brought 
to them hi the summer "season by pe'opie from the Continent, who remained with them 
till the winter, when, the fishery tiding over, they returned to their respective places of 
abode. # 

Guernsey was in the rude state of nature, such as it had been left by the deluge ; it 
had, long before this period, been pcopfed by such as had been banished or driven from 
the Continent; the whole Island w3s overrun with wood and briars ,* the houses, or 
rather huts, on it, were numerous, but all built close to the sea-shore, for the convenience 
of being near the fishing boats ; and the chapels were in the satye situation. It was 
neither the interest nor inclination of tlje people to set about clearing and tilling the lands; 
the Continent afforded everj necessaryjl • 

After the Monastery of Kie*Vale was finished, audits establishment completed, the 
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monks soon prevailed on the inhabitants to set about clearing the land and raising corn, 
in which they made such progress, that in a |«w years the best part of the Yale was cul¬ 
tivated. It does not appear that the new j^bbot of St. MichaM had any grant of the 
lands from the Duke, but that he assumed a Property of himself for the support 1 of the 
monastery. * l • , • 

v •t ,n , ' 

If the Benedictines who first settled^yi^hc Vale were driven from Mount St. Michael 
for their irregular w icked lives, the$‘;ccrtainly made most rapid progress in the reforma¬ 
tion of their manners; they soon became, by their piety and zeal, pfefnples of every 
virtpe to the unpolished inhabitants, and the report of their religious lives reached not 
only the Continent, but England ; they were visited by devout persons from Normandy, 
France, and Britain, so that Guernsey acquired the name of the Holy Island, which it 
long preserved, and by winch it w'as designated not only in the Pope’s bulls, but the 
Norman and British Monarchs in tlieiy charters and other acts al$o*ga\c it that 
appellation. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, the Danes or other piratical nations of Scandi¬ 
navia and other northern parts, who had long been quiet, again began their depredations. 
They did not venture to attack Normandy, but ravaged the coasts of England, from the 
Humber to the Land's End, committing acts of cruelty peculiar to their barbarous 
dispositions, and levying contributionsVon the inhabitants of the maritime coasts without 
mercy. Although they were in peace with the Duke of Normandy, the new settlement 
of the Benedictines in Guernsey did not escape their ciueify, but was greatly injured by 
them ; they frequently visited the Island, and, according to the insular manuscripts, 
plundered the defenceless inhabitants, carrying off their corn and cat We, and every thing 
valuable they could lay their hands on. In order to shelter themselves against the 
piratical incursions of these ^barbarians, a fair and stately castle was begun on an 
eminence in the Vale, w hich, if it could have been completed, would have been impreg¬ 
nable. It was at last finished, and, three centuries after, was calculated, in case of 

alarm of pirates approaching the coast, to receive not onfy the inhabitants then on 

the Island, but all their cattlg aiuf effects : it was Called St. Michael’s Castle, or the 

* * • 

Castle of the Archangel, and is now known by the name of the Valc^Castle. Its ruins 
yet declare its strength and utility in that early age, when powder an^j. ball w’erc not in 
destructive use. Little mofc than the outer wall of the old building now remains ; the 
interior has been of late years converted into a barrack* and the ramparts fortified with 
cannon.- its elevated situation, commanding the approach to the Island from the north, 
through the Little Russell, is well calculated ta defend the mouth of St. Sampson's 
Harbour, where vessels of heavy burthen are sturdy sheltered. The annexed plate 
exhibits a correct view of this castle, taken Jto«i ^he»south>«*st side, in 1812. 

Thus, through the means of these fugitive monks, a* colony was established in the 
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Island, which continued to increase during the remainder of the reign of Richard I. 
Duke of Normandy, who died in 996, teaving issue by Agnes, daughter of llugues 
Earl of Paris, one soft, Richard It. surnamed Lc Bon, whfl succeeded him in the 
Dukedom; and one daughter, Emma, afterwards married to Ethclred II. King of 
•England, and by him, mother of King Edward the Confessor j an alliance which 
strengthened Richard's connection with England. 

The Danes continued their devastations in England so successfully, that the English 
were obliged to submit to Swevn, King of Deribiark, in 1013. Ethelred fled to Nor¬ 
mandy, where lie had some years before serft his queen, Emma, with her two sons, Alfred 
and Edward, to prevent their falling into the hands of the Danes. The kindness and 
hospitality with which Duke Richard treated his distressed visitors, are mentioned by 
English historians as doing the greatest honour to his memory. On the death of Sweyn, 
who did not'survive his conquest of England above she weelfs, Ethelred, being restored, 
returned with his family to England ; and, on his death hi 1016, his son Edmund, by a 
former wife, ascended the throne. Emma, equally afraid of the violence of the Danes 
and the treachery of the English, conveyed her two sons again to Duke Richard’s court, 
where they were received with the same marks of affection Richard had shewn them in 
their father’s lifetime. Edmund, surnamed Ironside, reigned in England little more 
than a >ear : he was murdered at Oxford in 1017. and Canute 4li® Dane ascended the 
British throne. His first step was to secure Edmund’s two infant children; lie sent 
them to his ally, the King of Sweden, desiring him to have them destroyed ; but the 
Swedish Monarch, instead of complying witli this inhuman request, 9ent them to the 


court of Huruiarvlbr education. Their removal, however, into so distant a country, was 
regarded as next to death l)y Cantifc, as well as Richard Dyke of Normandy, who now 
demanded the right of Alfred and Edward to the English crown. *He was so zealous 
in the cause of his nephews, that he fitted out a great armament to restore them to the 
throne of their ancestors : his fleet was dispersed in a storm, and almost totally destroyed. 


yet he wus determined t« make anotl*er attempt, had not Canute politically overreached 
him. The Dane saw the danger lie.was exposed to from the resentment of so powerful 


aii adversary ; and to acquire the friendship of Richarcf, Canifte sent an ambassador to 
Normandy to ask in marriage, Emma, the widow of King Ethelred, to which the Duke 
consented, on condition that her # oflkpring by that marjiage should succeed to the 
crown of England. • This bchaviojur of Richard to his nephews, whose birth-right he 


thus sold to Canute, seems to be almost the only blot in the great, character every his¬ 


torian has given of him. 

Richard’s first wife wal Judith of Bretagne, by whom he liad*three sons, Richard, 
Robert, and William. Arter the^death of Judith, he married Estfefer, sister of Canute 
the Great, King of *Engjiiul; but being* divorced from her soon after marriage, he 
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took to wife Pavic, a Norman lady of great beauty, but of mean extraction ; and by 
her had two sons, William Conte d’Arques; and Mauger, afterwards Archbishop of 
Rouen. Richard II. is greatly admired by all the French and Norman historians; 
they extol him beyond any of the Dukes of Normandy, from Rollo to William the 
Conqueror inclusive. r ", p , 

On his death, in 1026, there was a great struggle between his two eldest sons, 
Richard and Robert, for the succession. Richard, who, as eldest son, \yas the un¬ 
doubted heir prevailed ; but he reigned only two years. His sudden death, m 1028, it 
is generally believed, was occasioned by pois<9h ; and his younger brother, Robert, who 
succeeded him, is accused of being concerned in administering it. 

Robert, notwithstanding he came to the Ducal crown accused of murdering his 
brother (in which, it is pretended, he was assisted by his inotfier-iu-law, Pavie), was 
greatly beloved by his subjects, ®and respected by the neighbouring princes.. In the 
beginning of his reign, on the'deathVf Robert, thirty-sixth King of France, there was 
a strong contest between his two sons, Henry and Robert, for the succession ; the Duke 
of Normandy espoused the cause of Henry, and placed the crown of France upon his 
head, which secured to him the esteem and friendship of that prince, and peace with 
France during Robert’s reign over Normandy. 

When Robert ca.ue> to the Ducal crown, he found his two cousins, Alfred and 


Edward, still in Normandy; and he determined to support the just claims of these 
injured princes to the throne of their ancestors ; and oil Canute’s refusal to make resti¬ 
tution, fitted out a powerful armament, and embarked at the head of a numerous army, 

with the flower of the Noyman nobilitv. The Duke’s intention w2is to land on the 

1 

Sussex coast; but the day after he sailed from Feschamp, he was overtaken by a 
violent storm, his whole fleet dispersed, and many of his ships totally lost. The vessel 
Robert was in, and about twenty others, were forced down the Channel as far as 
Guernsey, and would have been dashed to pieces on the rocky coasts of the Island, had 
not the fishermen, seeing them in distress, ventured out in boats* lo their assist: nee, aud 
piloted them into a bay on the north side of the VaJ<^ where they rode in safety. 

The Duke was brought ashore, aud lodged in*th« Abbey of St. Michael, where the 
abbot received him with all the respect and hospitality a subject could sfiew to a sovereign. 
The weather continuing stprmy prevented his departure some lime, *which gave him 
an opportunity of viewing the Island ; which, excepting some kinds in the Vale, culti¬ 
vated since the foundation of the abbey, was in the same rude state of nature before 
described. It had been under the Romans, Franks, and»Normans, in regular suc- 
pession, but had been of very little use, #nd scarcely knowif to the Kings of France, 
or Dukes of Normandy, tKl Robert, as it were, now first tl>ok possession of it. The 
fertility of the lands cleared, was a proof of the goodness di the soil, and the preser- 
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vation of the remains of Robert’s shattered fleet, was ample evidence of the utility of 
its harbours •for receiving and sheltering ships in distress ; which induced the Duke to 
make the island an object of particular care. To reward the Abbot for his hospitality 
and attention, his noble guest gave him all the lands within the Close of the Vale in 
fee «to him and his successors. Abbots^ of St. Michael, forever, by the title of the 
fief or manor of St. Michael, with leave to extend the same without the Close of the 
Vale, towards the north-west part of the Island, whenever the abbot or his successors 
could find settlers to clear and cultivate the Idnds : and, to recompense the islanders, 
to whom, under Divine Providence, he ertved his life, by their bringing his distressed 
fleet safely to anchor; upon their representing to his Highness how much they Bad, 
for many years past, been plundered and distressed by pirates, to whose lawless incur¬ 
sions they were exposed by the defenceless state of the Island, he determined to leave 
behind him ttvo of his most able engineers, with a sufficient fiumber of skilful workmen 
under them, who had embarked with him for the Intended descent upon England, to 
finish the Castle of St. Michael in the Vale, anil to build such other fortresses as 
might be found necessary for protecting the inhabitants and their effects against 
these invading freebooters. The Duke took his departure about a fortnight after his 
arrival, and the place his fleet lay in has, in remembrance of the event, been ever since 
called L’ Ancresse, or the Anchoring Place. . • 

The officers Duke Robert left, so well attended to the service committed to their 
care, that, in the course of a few years, two other very strong castles were built; one 
in the Town parish, and the other on a point of land on the south coast, now called 
St. Martin's PoinfJ That in the Town parish was named ihc Castle des Marais, from 
its situation in marshy land ; anti the other, the Castle m Cherbourg or Jerbourg, 
according to insular tradition, in honour of the engineer wo built it. The Castle of 
Jerbourg has long since entirely gone to decay, but part of that of Des Marais still 
remains. It appears to have been doubly moated and walled. Very little can be traced 
of its original structure# and great part of it is now converted into a garden for the 
Governor; yet enough is still to bc.secn, to leave no doubt of its once great strength* 
The old walls are so mantletf ovtr ’with ivy, that it is* now Called Ivy Castle, and a 
cottage for the residence of a gardener has been erected within the first barrier. Its 
present picturesque appearance will be found accurately deljncatcd in the annexed plate. 

Although it appears«that the Castle of Jerbourg w'as not creeled till Duke Robert’s 
time, there are still to be seen evident traces of this height having been once a Roman 
encampment. Three distinct entrenchments, one behind the other (the kind of fortifi¬ 
cation adopted by the Roinrins), are still perfectly visible ; and thi^formidable position,, 
naturally strong, might infall probability have induced the Duke’s engineers to erect 
the castle upon it. • • 


* i2 
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These castles were carefully kept in repair, even down to the time when gunpowder 
came into general use, since which period they have been gradually decaying. In the 
reign of Edward III. King of England, they were so well fortified as to be almost 
impregnable, and were then spacious enough to. contain all the people of the Island, 
their cattle, and other effects. 

After the castles were finished by the Duke’s engineers, mounds or little hillocks were 
thrown up on the most elevated parts cf the Island, on which watchmen were placed 
to give notice when ships came in sight: La Hongue Ilatcnas, in St. Martin s Parish, 
and La Hongue Fonque, in that of St. Saviour’s, were two of these ancicut alarm-posts. 

The Islands in all probability had been hitherto under the absolute power of a 
Governor or President appointed by the Kings of France, who had both the civil and 
military command, in the manner established in the lime of the Romans. There could 
have been little occasion fo» a cojrt of judicature in Guernsey before Nenstria was 
ceded to the Normans. Disputes cobld not arise among the inhabitants about lauded 
property, the Island being yet in the rude state of nature, overrun with wood and 
uncultivated ; nor scarcely could litigation take place respecting the houses, or rather 
huts, inhabited by the islanders, or their fishing boats, which could not. be easily 
determined by the Governor. But the Abbot of St. Michael being now, by Duke 
Robert’s grant, confirmed proprietor of all the lands within the Close of the Vale, set 
about portioning them out to such of the inhabitants as would clear and settle on 
them; fresh emigrants from the province of Normandy flocked also to the Island, so 
that the lands in the Close of the Vale were soon brought into tillage. At the same 
time Duke Robert granted the fief, he likewise empowered the alfboi to establish a 
feudal court, to be composed of a seneschal and eleven vavasors, who had power to 
decide all causes Vithiu tile Island, as well civil as criminal. The seneschal had a 
pension allowed him, and each vavasor had a tract of land set apart for him within 
the fief-free of rent, suit, or service, except that of his regular attendance on the court. 

After the establishment of Christianity in the. southern pajts of Europe, the first 
fanatic rage was the founding and endowing of # monasteries, which was succeeded 
by pilgrimages to Rome, and tue ridiculous veneftLtkm for relics ; but a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was esteemed more pious and meritorious than any other, on account of the 
great dangers and difficulties the religious adventurers were exposed t<>, in getting to 
the first sources of Christianity in the Holy Lind. Ilyljert Duke o£ Normandy was among 
the number of those who were infected with this epidemic disease ; and, to assure himself 
success in this dangerous undertaking, he made bountiful pipscnts to the clergy of his 
Duchy. Tracts of lSmd in the Island of Guernsey were gwen to the Bishop of Cou- 
tances, to the Abbess of Caen, the Bishop of Avranches, to t|ic Abbot of Mount St. Mi¬ 
chael, and to the Abbot of Blanchclande in Normandy; apd, by virtue of these grants. 
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were founded in the Island, the Priory of Lihou or Lihou mel, and the Abbeys of Nor- 
mouslier, Blfcnchelandej La Rue Frerie, La Croix, St. Geffroy, and Caen. The 
lands annexed to these grants, except to the Priory of Lihou, \tere erected into franc- 
^fiefs, and the abbots held in fee immediately upder the Duke of Normandy by fealty, 
Iiomage, an(l relief; as the Abbot of St. JVSichael did the lauds Robert had granted 
him when in the Island ; but the Priory of Lihou was an arriere-fief or appendage to 
the Abbey pf St. Michael. ' - 

Robert V)ukc of Normandy died in his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in 1035, without 
legitimate issue, leaving a bastard son, named William, about ten years of age, by the 
daughter of a skinner, of the little town of Fallaisc in Normandy, whom he not rfnly 
adopted before he set out on his pious journey ; but, assembling the states of the Duchy, 
and introducing the ydung prince, the members acknowledged him as heir to the 
Ducal crown*/ and swore fidelity to him in the Duko’s presence. He was afterwards 
carried to Paris, where the French King, Henry I. Accepted his homage for the Duchy, 
and promised to take care of his education, and to see the Ducal crown placed on his 
head, in case his father the Duke should not return from the Holy Land. The 
regency was left in the hands of the most faithful nobles Robert could select in his 
* whole dominions ; but notwithstanding all these precautions, as soon as the news of 
Robert’s death reached Normandy, the whole province was thro.wi^into confusion. 



CHAPTER V. 


OF THE ISLANDS UN DEE THE KINDS pv ENGLAND, AS DUKES OF NOR¬ 
MANDY, FROM WILLIAM, COMMONLY CALLED THE CONQUEROR, TO 
RICHARD I. BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

ft 

XT pon the death of Robert Duke of Normandy, several descendants from the Norman 
Dukes, upon the nobles in general objecting to being governed by a bastard, claimed the 
crown, which the King of Francecencouraged, notwithstanding his promises, in hopes of 
embroiling the Normans iu a civil War, add finding a specious pretence for seizing on 
the Duchy to save it from ruin. The number of claimants, forming so many different 
parlies in the province, proved a favourable circumstance for William. The states, 
very justly apprehending that whoever gained his object, the others would not rest satis¬ 
fied, and a civil war ensue, which must inevitably end in the total ruin of the Duchy, 
wisely resolved not t« give preference to any one of the contending rivals ; the members 
of the states therefore insisted, for the tranquillity of the people, that the will of Robert, 
confirmed by the allegiance they had in full assembly sworn to the young prince in the 
presence of his father, was sufficient to entitle William to the Duchy : be was ac¬ 
cordingly sent for to Rotten, and there acknowledged and crowned with the usual 
forms and ceremonies. V ‘ 

The different ptetenders tt» the Ducal crown did not, however, give up their point 
easily, so that William was many years before be could entirely get the better of them, 
which he at length accomplished, and by his valour and good conduct gained the 
esteem of his subjects, and became the admiration of all Europe, « 

* Maugcr, Archbishop of Rouen, soil to Richard II. by his third wife, Pavie, 
was one of those who made tile strongest opposition to William’s succession to the 
Dukedom. He carried his resentment farther than any of the other pretenders. After 
William was quietly settled in his Duchy, and had taken to wife, Mathilda, daughter of 
Baudoin Earl of Flanders, Manger was so jealous of this alliance^ though so honourable 
and advantageous to William, that he excommunicated him, on pretence that Mathilda 
was too •nearly related to him. A prince of the Duke’s spiut and resolution could not 
tamely brook such indignity from a subject; and to punish Kim for this affront, which 
exasperated him much morothau Mauger’s pretensions to thi Ducal crown, he took the 
archbishopric from him, and banished him for life to th$ Island«of Guernsey, where, 
the Norman historians tell us, he cohabited with a woman named Guillesor Gillet, by 
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whom he had many children ; and insular tradition has fixed his residence in the parish 
of St. Marti*, on an estate which, it is supposed, has been ever since in the possession 
’of the Guillcs, a very'respectable family in the Island ; and it is pretended that the 
person.Mauger lived with, was of that house. . The Maugers of Guernsey, and those of 
Jo^ourg in* Normandy, claim their descent*from this connection ; but I fear the proof 
would be attended with some difficulty at this distant period. 

After the establishment of the different abbeys in the Island by Duke Robert, many 
persons ffom Normandy were introduced by the clergy, so that a great part of the 
Island was soon brought into tillage. Thte very easy reserved rents the lands were par¬ 
celled out at, and the fertility of the soil, equally encouraged emigrants and natives to 
attend to agriculture. Their pro'perty was now secured to them by the strength of the three 
castles built by Duke Robert’s command ; so that the islanders were in a nourishing 
state in the beginning of the reign of'William the Bastard. 'They were notwithstanding 
frequently interrupted by a new race of pirates, wHo issued forth from the western coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, and committed great ravages on the coaslsof France and Brittany: 
they often visited Guernsey, and, about the middle of the eleventh century, built a castle 
near the centre of the Island, on the spot where the Catel Church now stands. In order 
to free themselves from these dangerous enemies* the islanders sent ati express to Duke 
A\ illiam, then at Vologne in Normandy; his Highness immediately dispatched a detach¬ 
ment to their relief, under the command of his esquire, Sampson d’Anncville, who soon 
relieved the islanders. A great •number of the pirates were pu^ to the sword, and the 
remainder with difficulty escaped to their ships, leaving their plunder behind them. 
Sampson performAl this business so much to the satisfaction of the Duke, that he 
rewarded his valour and conduct On this service with a conauerable tract of land in the 
Island, by tlic title of the Fief and Seigneuried* Anncville. hfwa.fi limited in the grant, that 
one-half of the Island, the north-west part, should be equally divided between Sampson 
and the Abbot of Saint Michael, to whom Duke Robert had given leave, as we have 
already i«cntioued, to extend his demesne beyond {he Close of the V ale; in cousequcuce 
of which, some settlements were already made by the abbot’s tenants in different parts, 
which occasioned difficulties between Sampson and the hbbot About dividing the lands, 
the former insisting upon a fair division, without regard to the improvements. On an 
appeal to Duke "William, it was or dr roll that the Abbot of # St. Michael should continue 
the enjoyment of the lands liis temyd s had cleared and cultivated, and that, they should 
be deducted from his propor(ion*in making the division of the other part ; and this was 
the cause that the fief of St. Michael, and that of D'Annevillc, are intermixed in the 
confused manner we now mid them. . 4 

Sampson soon drew after him a number of emigrauts from Normandy to settle upon 
his new fief; and Duke Wiljiam gave to •other Norman gentlemen the tracts of land 
called the Manors of Sausnmrcz, Les Bruuiaux de St. Martin, Maumarquis, Les 
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Bruniaux de Nermont, Vaugrat, Philippes, Canclly, Fantome, and Rohais. The 
remainder of the lands his Highness reserved for his own use, and appointed a receiver 
to parcel them out into fiefs or manors, and bordages , to manage and lease them out, and 
to collect the rents and emoluments arising therefrom. Thus the greatest part of the 
Island was soon brought into tillage, and, ahouf this period, divided into ten parishes/ 
Each free fief had a manor-court for litigating disputes among the tenants ; and the 
Abbot of St. Michael, and the Seignior-of D'Anneville, had droit de haute Justice, or 
the privilege of judging, condemning, 'and executing criminals, so that the Island of 
Guernsey was completely settled before tlfe conquest of England by William'the 
Bastard. 

Edward the Confessor, King of England, having no issue, and finding himself in the 
decline of life, fixed on his nephew as successor to the crown ; but the death of that 
prince, who left a son too }*oung rfnd inexperienced" to oppose the pretensions of Harold, 
son of Earl Godwin, whose great power anti ambition Edward foresaw would tempt him 
to aspire at the throne, the King secretly determined on naming William Duke of 
Normandy as his successor, which would more effectually exclude the pretensions of 
Harold to the crown. It seems Edward’s intention had been communicated to Duke 
William when in England, and some time after, Harold being at Rouen (for the pur¬ 
pose of releasing, by the King’s command, the hostages given by Earl Godwin for his 
future good conduct, upon the civil discords being settled, and whom Edward, for 
greater security, had consigned to the custody of the Duke of Normandy), William took 
an opportunity of disclosing to him the great secret of his pretensions to the crown of 
England, and of the will Vvliich Edward intended to make in his far our. Harold was 
not a little surprised at thi^declaration; but knowing that his own liberty, as well as 
that of his brother and nephe^ (the hostages), depended on his acquiescence, with every 
request William made for support, feigned compliance, renounced all hopes of the crown 
for himself, promised to support Edward’s will, and to second, with all the interest iri 
his power, the pretensions of the Duke; all which'Harold ratified by oath, and took his 
leave of Normandy. . * 

W hen Harold found himself* at liberty, he looked'upon these obligations as nowise 
binding, the oath and promises having been ^xtorted from him by fear ; William’s 
disclosure made him redouble his diligence in Ids tfwn favour ; and upon the death of 
the King, in J065, Harold had so well prepared the way, that he stepped into the 
vacant throne with as little opposition as if it had reverted to him by right. 

The death of Edward soon reached the .ears of the Duke ftf Normandy, who sent an 
ambassador to Hardld, to put him in ,mind of his oatli, And to claim the crown of 
England by virtue of Edward’s will, which Harold totally disregarded. As soon as 
possible after the return of the ambassador/ the states of. Normandy were assembled at 
Lislebonne ; the Duke represented his righf to the croNvn of Britain, and how easy it 
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would be to gain his point, begging their assistance, which they declined on two pleas: 
.the first was,* the lowness of their finances, their wealth having been wasted in the long 
wars with France ; that if the expedition against England shoufd miscarry, the province 
* could dot support the great loss of money and njen necessary for an undertaking of such 
•magnitude ; and their second reason for.nbt complying with William’s request was, 
that they were not bound, bvthe constitution of their countryJHo furnish their sovereign 
Duke witb either nu*n or money for a foreign expedition. 

William found himself under the necessity ofkubmitting to the states, but would not 
give up his pretensions ; he privately prevtiled on his nobles, who had refused to assist 
him with the public money, to aid him with their own. They had denied him ttieir 
own vassals, who were hound to follow them in their wars, but furnished him with 
money to obtain others, either among his own subjects or foreigners, and they generously 
joined him flie.i selves, as volunteers in the expedition. Jsuch was the military spirit 
which had universally diffused itself throughout Europe, that upon the intended invasion 
being made known, multitudes from all parts crowded to the Duke’s standard with 
their vassals am* letaineis. In a few months, an army of sixty thou sand chosen men 
was assembled, anti three hundred vessels collected at the eniranre of the river Dive 
to transport them to England, without the, least expense to the province, or one man 
havi, g been forced into the service. The Duke proclaimed, imtl^j ptescncc of his bold 
chieftains, that the spoils of England should be. the reward of their valour, and that the 
estates of the Riitish nobles should be divided among the conquerors ; but the romantic 
spirit of the age scarcely wanted such inducements—the amb tiou of serving under a 
piincc so renowned for militaiy glory, and the. honour to be Achieved in the expedition, 
were alone sufficient to rous • the ardour of these gallant wirriois. 

W iliiam at length landed his army in the county of ^is*ex, uucf the E glisli being 
d< foaled, sn.d Harold killed in battle, in October 1066, # thc crown of England was 
placed on the conqueror’s head. 

In the list ol adventtirers who attended W illiam upon this expedition, we find the 
names ni Prcaux, Bailleul, De 1’Islt*, and De Somciv ; and tin,ugli we have uo absolute 
proof that the families long csUfblishcd in the Island, bearing those surnames, are 
descendants iropi them, yet there celtainly is some claim to probability, that these 
families may oiiginally have been of Norman extraction blanching from them * 

/Thisgreat, auu unexpected revolution, winch astonished all Europe, did not immediately 
affect these Islands, whose inhabitants, as well as the other Norman subjects, continued 
under the same, laws and t\ic same term ol government they had been subject to before 
their Duke ascended the English throne. 

-—-,----- 

* flist. Norm, jmf Uu Moulin, p. Ib5. 
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William died in Normandy, in September, 1087, in the sixty-third year of his age, in 
the twenty-first of his reign over England, and in the fifty-fourth over NArmandy. On 
his deathbed he declared his eldest son, Robert, heir to the Duchy of Normandy, desiring 
his second son, William, might be crowned King of England; and his requests were 
both complied with. ■ * 

A remarkable instanct 1 of the respect paid to the Clamcur de Haro, mentioned in 
Chapter IV. occurred at the funeral of William the Conqueror, one hundred and seventy 
years after its first establishment. It seems that William, in order to erect the great 
Abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, caused several houses to be pulled down for the purpose 
of enlarging the area ; and amongst them, one whose owner had received no satisfaction 
for his loss, on which spot it appears William was to be interred. The owner of the 
ground observing the grave, claimed the right of which he had been so unjustly 
deprived; and in the presence 6f the deceased King’s son, Hetiry I. appealed to the 
sacred name of Rollo, and forbad the interment. The lla-Ro was respected, the man 
received a compensation for liis wrongs, and the body was then suffered to be laid in the 
grave. Paulus Abnylius, who relates the story, says that he addressed the company in 
these words : “ lie who oppressed kingdoms by his arms has been my oppressor also, 
" and has kept me under a continual fear of death. Since I have outlived him who has 
“ injured me, l meau not to acquit him now he is dead. The grouud wherein you are 
rf going to lay this man is mine, and I affirm that none may in justice bury their dead 
tr in ground which beings to another. If after he is‘gone, force and violence arc still 
“ used to detain my right from me, I appeal to Rollo, the founder and father of our 
" nation, who, though deal, lives in his laws. I take refuge in those laws, owning no 
“ authority above them.”* 

William II. surnamed Rufus, no sooner saw himself fixed on the English throne, 
than he aspired at Normandy also. The English historians tell us, that the nobles who 
had estates both in England and Normandy, insisted oil his attempting the Duchy to 
secure their possessions in both countries ; foresecihg it would be impossible to'continue 
long in allegiance to two masters. They even threatened, if he refused to comply with 
their request, f,o espouse the cause of Duke Rcoer't in claiming the English crown. 
William therefore invaded Normandy in 1090 w-'th a numerous army, but the nobility 
soon procured an accommodation. It was agreed* bet ween the two brothers, that on 
the death of either without issue, the survivor should inherit alt his dominions, whkdi 
Robert evaded by mortgaging, "or rather selling, the Duchy to his brother William for 
ten thousand marks. 1 

Robert being engaged, with other princely adventurers, in the famous crusade for 


Masseville, Hist. Somm. de >formand. part f. liv. iii. p. 224. 
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recovery of the Holy Laud, found his treasury very inadequate to the expenses attending 
guch an expedition ; bqt no obstacle was sufficient to stop the frenzy which now seized 
all ranks and orders. These enthusiasts determined to abandon tlleir estates and families, 
«to partdke of glory in these holy wars;, fully assured of securing eternal salvation, if 
they could but succeed in murdering tfie Saracens, who had overrun the country round 
Jerusalem, and whose principal crime was, their having quitted tfie barren country of 
Arabia, in«earch of a more grateful soil to supply the necessaries of life ; though their 
cruelty to Christians, in their pilgrimage to the Roly sepulchre, was made the excuse for 
driving these infidels from the Holy Land.* 

The crusade suited exactly the inclination and circumstances of Robert, who was 
brave, zealous, covetous of glory, poor, harrassed by insurrections at home, and naturally 
fond of change. To equip him for the expedition, Rufus advanced the stipulated sum, 
and Robert mortgaged his Dukedom, and set out for*thc enterprise. 

Robert remained about five years abroad, and acquired great fame by many heroic 
achievements; and, upon the conquest of Jerusalem, was offered the crown by the 
unanimous voice of all the princes in the Christian army ; but hearing of the death of 
William Rufus, which happened by accident while hunting in the New Forest, in 
August, IKK); and considering the supposed vacant throne as his right, he refused the 
crown of Jerusalem, and hurried back to take possession of that o^‘ England. 

Upon the death of William Rufus, Robert being then in the Holy Land, his younger 
brother, Henry, seized the crown.* Robert soon after arrived in Nq/mandy, took possession 
of the Duchy, and laid claim to the crown of England. .An accommodation took 
place between the* rival brothers, and it was stipulated thai/Robert, upon receipt of a 
certain sum annually, should renounce his claim to EngUud ; and upon either of the 
princes dying without issue, the survivor should succeejjAo his dofhinions. Robert's 
indiscretions, however, in the management of the Duchy, brought the province into such 
a deplorable state, that the Normans at length had recourse to Henry for relief; who, 
to redress their grievances, or at leftist such was the pretext to cover his real motives of 
ambition, in the year 1106, iuvtdcd Normandy with a powerful army; and taking 
Robert and his infant son, Willi«ni,'Wisoncrs, completed the* conquest of the Duchy. 
Philip King qf France espoused tin; cause of Robert’s son, who escaped from his 
confinement, which brought on a $var between England ^nd France, and drew King 
^JHenry again into Normandy, ty defend it against the invasion of the French King. The 
dispute continued nearly three years, and at length a peace was concluded ; but Robert 
remained a prisoner in Cardiff Castle many )ears, till death released him •from the 
unnatural bondage, and he may he considered as the last Duk£ of Normandy whose 
title did not merge in regal digni/y. . • 

King Henry, dreading that his family might be subverted with the same ease as he 

* k 2 
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had himself usurped the crown, took care to have his son recognised as liis successor by 
the states of Englai.d, and carried him over to Normandy to receive the Homage of the, 
Barons of that Duchy. After this ceremony, the King embarked at Barfleur for 
England ; hut Prince William being detained.some little time, and the captaift of the. 
vessel and sailors having spent the short interval in drinking, they ran the ship on a' 
rock, and not only the Prince and about one hundred and forty young- noblemen who 
had accompanied him, but the whole crew, except one man, a butcher-of Rouen, 
perished. It is said the prince was at fifst conveyed out of danger; but being attracted 
by the cries of Maude, his natural sister, he prevailed on the sailors to row back and take 
her in ; upon the approach of the boat, several who had been left on the wreck jumped 
in, and the whole went to the bottom.* The dreadful news of this sad disaster soon 
reached the King, which so much affected him, that he never afterwards recovered his 
wonted cheerfulness. w * 

Iu this reign three parish churches were built in the Island of Guernsey, viz. St. 
Sampson’s, St. Michael's in the Vale, and Torteval; besides the chapel of the Priory 
of Lihou. The first of these was consecrated on the 22d May, 1111 ; St. Michaels on 
the 29th September, 11 IT ; Toiteval on the 4th November, 1130; and Lihou on the 
4th August, 1114. That of Torteval was built by one Philip de Carteret, of St. Oueu 
in Jersey, ancestor of the present Earl of Granville, and of the De Carterets of Trinity 
in Jersey ; a family of ancient and honourable establishment in that Island. Wo learn 
from insular tradition, \^iat that gentleman, returning to Jersey from a long voyage, was 
overtaken by a storm ned;; the western part of this Island, when he made a vow , that if 
he escaped he would buildV church on the first land he reached, which happened to be 
Rocquaine Harbour, in th\^ parish of Torteval, where lie fulfilled his promise, and 
dedicated the church to St. Pk'lip, in honour and remembrance of his name. The other 
two churches and the chapel were built at the expense of the islanders, from which we 
may conclude, they were at this time in a flourishing state, as these edifices must have 
been very expensive. • * * 

* It appears Henry’s grief for the loss' of his son* ftid not cure his ambition; but, 
though he sought to obtain another heir by a se£orttl marriage, he \pas again disap¬ 
pointed ; and at his death, in 1135, left only a legitimate daughter, Matilda, w idow of 
Henry V. Emperor of Germany (by whom she hud ho issue), and who, at her father’s 
death, was w-ife of Geoffrey Plantagcnet, eldest son t>f Jnilk Earl of Anjou; by which 
second marriage she had issue, three sons, Henry, Geoffrey, and William, who became 
rightful heirs to the crown of England and Duchy of Normandy. 


* See particulars o i this dreadtui catastrophe in Odericus VitsAis Eccles. Hist, lib, xii. 
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King Henry I. for his great learning, was surnamed Beauclerc, or the Scholar, 
yc was not le?s eminent fbr his natural good sense, his personal bravery, and the activity 
and vigilance of his government, notwithstanding the civil wars In which England was 
*mbroil£d ; and in spite of the rapaciousness, oppression, and violence of the government 
ifhdcv Henry'I. and his successor, Stephen, those two reigns form one of the most 
memorable periods in the'British history. It may be alleged that Wifliam the Conqueror 
and his two. sons, Rufus and Henry, had'much .more power than we here assign them, 
but that superior authority was the natural consequence of the violent government which 
followed the usurpation of a crown. King Henry I. had usurped tire crown; and in 
order to keep it, was obliged to persevere in the course lie had adopted, and to engage 
in violent measures, which his sound judgment and good principles, as a private person, 
would have induced him to reject with scorn and indignation: but, to execute justice 
with rigour, \o defend the rights of a crown with vigour rfbd undaunted resolution, 
were the best maxims which a prince in that agef could follow. His cruelty to his 
brother Robert, and his conduct towards his nephew, cannot however be defended, even 
in that dissolute age. The incapacity of Robert for government has been assigned as a 
plausible reason for seizing the sceptres both of England and Normandy, in order to 
* preserve the dignity of the family ; but ambition alone seems to have been the prevailing 
motive 

• A 

This illustrious Monarch, whose memory England is bound ev* to revere, laid the 
inundation ol the Biitish constitirtion, such as we see it at this 4&y. He reduced the 
cleigy within his dominions to a greater submission to the rega^ower than any of his 
predecessors had lien able to accomplish. The turbulent jjftroos at this time might 
propei ly be said to govern all England, each in his district, />r within the limits of his 
feudal tenure ; so that a weak prince on the English throijj would Iihve been almost a 
cipher ; but Henry checked the power of these petty tyrants, yet with such caution that 
his drift was not suspected, lly the charter granted at the beginning of his reign, he 
seemed tolfavour the Batons only, by •giving up many perquisites he had a right to, and 
which had been exacted in prior r<4gns. On tirfc death of an Earl, his heir was now to # 
succeed to the estate, on paying a jasTjmd moderate relief. He r<?mitted the guardianship 
of minors, and suffered guardians to »e chosen among the relations, who should be 
answerable for the trust upon the # w3rd coming to age. # He gave his Barons aiul 
mjjitary tenants liberty to bequqjiih by will their money or ‘personal estates, and 
'promised that the heirs should succeed to those dying without testamentary disposition, 
together with many other indulgences, which at first sight appeared greatly in favour of 
the nobles; but he required that the vassals of the Barons should enjoy the same 
privileges which he granted to tljc Barons themselves. This confined the power of 
those arbitrary tyrant?, and was the first glimpse of liberty among the lower ranks of 
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people in England. The citizens of London were empowered to hold the farm of 
Middlesex, on the payment of a certain annual stipend, independent of any Baron or 
military tenantry ; they had the privilege granted them of electing their own sheriffs 
and justices; were allowed their courts of hustings, wardmotes, and common hall, with 
the liberty of holding pleas of the crown, with some other franchises enjoyed by them to 
this day. * • 

The King’s power in France at that* time was much more confined than in England. 
The royal demesnes in that great kingdom consisted of Parjp, Compeigne, Orleaus, 
Estampcs, and a few smaller estates in different provinces ; in the rest of the kingdom 
thte regal authority was merely nominal. The vassals of the crown exercised all civil 
jurisdiction over their tenants and inferior vassals, without controul or appeal; they made 
war upon each other without the King’s permission or knowledge; and even when they 
thought themselves aggrieved, they turned upon their Sovereign. Thus Vve have seen a 
petty lord of Corbeil set the King o'f France at defiance, and maintain open war against 
him. In England the feudal institutions prevailed, and had the same tendency as in 
France and other states, but the English Barons were not quite so powerful ; it 
therefore required a great combination to oppose the Sovereign ; and for this reason, this 
brave and politic prince, Henry, no sooner saw himself seated on the English throne, 
than he perceived the brittle foundation whereon he was supported, of which his own 
usurpation was an e, ident proof. 

The power of the \urbulent Barons was much iucfcased by their being joined by the 
clergy, who, like the Borons and other military tenants, held even their bishoprics and 
other estates in capite , owing only homage to the prince, and receiving their nomination 
from the pope; so that tlk*y were fully as independent of the prince as the Barons or 
other military tehants. check this independence, Henry claimed the right of 

granting investitures in ecclesiastical benefices within his dominions, although that 
power had been hitherto usurped by the pope. He did not, however, entirely gain his point; 
yet the clergy in his reign wi re so divided from tlift Barons, that they formed, ‘as it were, 
*a separate body; but Henry had not resolution enough, or rather the superstition of the 
age prevented him from totally destroying tlieiymependcncc on the jpope, which after¬ 
wards created great convulsions in England. It was nevertheless a considerable point 
gained, to separate the clergy from the Barons, wfiich, after the constitution was fixed, 
they still preserved, and enjoy even at this day, being distinguished in the House^of 
Peers by the title of the Lords Spiritual. v “ 

Henry had taken the precaution to get the nobles, both in England and Normandy, to 
swear fealty and allegiance to his daughter Matilda, and her three sons, Henry, Geoffrey, 
and William ; but the imposition of this oatlj had .not the desired effect. Upon the 
death of Henry, the crown was usurped by Stephen Eari of Bo'ulognc, son of Adela, 
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daughter of William the Conqueror by Stephen Count of Blois. Matilda was not 
however inactive; she,’ struggled hard for her right, and by her partisans so far 
succeeded as to take Stephen prisoner, and exalt herself to the throne. She was 
verowned at Winchester in 1141 ; but a revolt in favour of the captive King soon 
deposed Matilda, and again placed Stephen -upon the throne. 

Normandy, during Stephen’s confinement, had submitted to Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, 
the husbaqd of Matilda; whither she retired, *after being barrassed with a variety of 
good a «d bad fortune, and her son Henry was invested with the Duchy, who, upon the 
death of the Earl, his father, took possession both of Anjou and Maine, and concluded 
a marriage with Eleanor, daughter and heiress of William Duke of Cuienne and Earl 
of Poictou, who had been married to Louis VII. King of France, and had attended him 
in a crusade against the infidels ; where, falling under some suspicions of gallantry 
with a handsome Saracen, that Monarch divorced lift, with"the restoration of the rich 
provinces she had by marriage annexed to the crown of France. 

Thus enriched, Henry being informed of the dispositions of the people in his favour, 
invaded England; and having gained some advantage over Stephen at Malmesbury, and 
pursuing these successes, to prevent a decisive^battle, every hour expected, the great 
men on both sides interposed, brought about a negociation , and it was agreed that 
Stephen should possess the crown during life, that justice should he administered in his 
name, even in the provinces which had submitted to Henry, and Ihat the latter prince 
should, on Stephen’s decease, succeed to the kingdom ; and WiUffam, Stephen’s son, to 
Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. / 

Stephen did notdong survive this treaty; lie died in October, 1154, and was succeeded 
by Henry II. a prince of great abilities, possessed, in right of his father, of the provinces 
of Anjou and Touraine; in that of liis mother, of Normandy and Maine; and in that of 
his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Pejigord, Angouinois, and the 
Limousin; he was likewise possessed of the superiority over Brittany, which he soon 
after annexed to his other estates, so that, in addition to England, which his mother had 
given up to him, he was in possession of above one-third of the whole French monarchy^ 
and these provinces were even suj$eri<^r in extent and opulence*to the territories subject 
to the immediate jurisdiction and government of the King, and the vassal became more 
powerful than his lord; which, witfi reason, caused no little apprehension in tlic mind of 
Jhe French Sovereign. • • * 

Soon after the accession of this prince, who was remarkable for wisdom, virtue, 
ability, and great penetration, he saw the good policy of giving privileges to boroughs, 
and granted charters to many principal towns and cities, particularly to Wallingford, 
Winchester, and Oxford. By these charters, all those who settled within the limits 
# of a free borough, and retrained there* for a year and a day, even if bondman or 
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servant, became free. This gave a vast accession of power to the crown, in a manner 
destroyed the authority of the Barons, and would have fixed the/ constitution on a perma¬ 
nent footing, had not'the clergy, headed by Thomas-k-Becket, turned the artillery of 
the church against this great prince, and thrown the whole nation into confusion. 

These boroughs were immediately dependent on the Sovereign, who, by his grant, 
obliged himself to protect them from the insults of the feudal lords, from whose power, 
both civil and military, they were entirely separated. Each borough had a court of 
justice within itself, to decide differences between the inhabitants. In these courts the 
mayor, sheriff, or chief magistrate, presided* and was assisted by other freemen, elected 
by the people. None of those who obtained the freedom of a borough could be com¬ 
pelled to follow any neighbouring Baron as his retainers to the wars ; nor were they, 
like the feudal vassals, obliged, in a military capacity, to obey their superior magistiates, 
but were under the sole commanS of the King, and bound to obey him alone. 

The constitutions of Clarendon, drawn lip by Henry to settle the disputes with the 
clergy, met with great and violent opposition from Becket, and terminated in the 
tragical murder of that restless prelate. r l he revolt of Henry's sons, secretly influenced 
by their mother, rendered the latter part of his life a continued scene of turbulence and 
disquietude. His eldest son, Henry, died before him, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, without issue; .and Richard, his second son, became heir to the crown. His third 
son, Geoffrey, likewise died before him, leaving a posthumous son, named Arthur. Duke 
of Bretagne, in righttof his mother, Constantin, heiress of that Duchy ; and John, his 
fourth son, survived Imp, and on the death of his brother Riclyird, murdered his 
nephew, Arthur, and usurped the crown Henry died of a broken heart at the Castle of 
Chinon, near Sautnur, on the Oth July, 1189, and was buried at Fonterorault, leaving 
only two surviving sous, Richard and John, as mentioned above, and three daughters. 

In the beginning of this,reign, or rather during the troublesome time of Stephen, 
while Henry was in possession of Normandy, another church was built in the Island of 
Guernsey, called St. Saviour’s, which was consecrated on the* .'.Oth May, 1154; and 
iluri-g this reign, two others were likewise erected,'viz. St. Margaret’s in the Forest, 
which was consecrated the 3rd September, 1 lO^; and St. Peter’s in die Wood, on the 
29th June, 116? ; but we do not find the Island was affected by the domestic troubles 
of Henry II. or his consequent wars with France. The erection of these churches 
is a conv incing proof that the Island kept improvilig with the times, and must eve# 
have been in a flourishing state to have been equal to the expenses of such under¬ 
takings.* 

It appears, William, the younger brother of the deceased King, had been declared 
Earl of Mortaigne in 1154;*and the fief D’Anueville; in Guernsey, having escheated to 
the crown in 1143, was given him ; but dying without issue, in 1158, the Earldom .and 
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fief again reverted to the Dukedom of Normandy, and so remained till 1190, when they 
were both grafted by Rjchard I. to his brother John. 

Richard I. King of England, and the fourth of that name* Duke of Normandy, 
succeeded his father in 1189; and immediately, on his accession to the throne, being 
hi flamed with the love of military glory ^ and elated with the hope of fame, determined 
on setting out for the Holy Land in a crusade against the infidels.* To equip himself 
for this piojus undertaking, he sold his superiority over the kingdom of Scotland, which 
had been acquired in the last reign, and even ’ put to sale the revenues and manors 
of the crown, as well as the great offices of trust, sacrificing every interest and 
consideration to the success of this delusive enterprise. He had bestowed on his brother 
John large possessions, together with the Earldom of Mortaigne in Normandy, and no 
less than six Earldoms in England; but being jealous of attempts which might be made 
on his throne* he laid that prince, as well as his natuval brother, Geoffrey, Archbishop 
of York, under restrictions, confirmed by oath, tHat neither of them should enter the 
kingdom in his absence, leaving the administration in the hands of the Bishops of 
Durham and Ely, as guardians of the realm. 

Being impelled by repeated messages from Philip King of France, who was ready 
’ to embark in the same enterprise, Richard, with all the military and turbulent spirits of 
his kingdom, impatient to distinguish themselves against the infidels in Asia, met the 
French Monarch on the borders of Burgundy; and the two armies, after many diffi¬ 
culties, reached Palestine. Ill ‘health soon obliged the Frencfi King to return to 
France, but Richard went on from victory to victory till came within sight of 
Jerusalem, when h^found his army wasted so much with famine and fatigue, that he was 
under the necessity of coming to an*accommodation with Saladin, the Saracen Monarch, 
and concluded a truce for three years ; stipulating, however, that th^,sea-port towns of 
Palestine should remain in the hands of the Christians, and that all of that religion 
should be permitted to make tlieir pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre in safety. 

Ilicharfi now’ dctcrmitied to returif to England; and as he could not pass through 
France, he sailed to the Adriatic? and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he disguised* 
himself in the batyt of a pilgrim, for the purpose of passing secfetly through Germany; 
but his expanse # and liberality, according but little with his habit, and betraying his 
diguity, he was arrested by the order**of Leopold Duke of Austria, and thrown into 
prison, loaded with shackles. , • • 

' The King of France, who had basely deserted the popular cause, and who had, not¬ 
withstanding his oath to Richard never to commence hostilities against his dominions 
during his absence, been secretly watching every opportunity of* annoying Richard's 
dominions, and tempting Prince John ffom his allegiance to his brother, now prepared 
to take advantage of Richard’s captivity. He made large offers for the royal prisoner. 
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and even formed an alliance by marriage with the King of Denmark, that the Danish 
claim to the crown of Eugland might he vested in him, and splicited ati armament of 
shipping to assert the claim. Prince John had traitorously made a treaty with Philip, 
and stipulated to deliver into his liands a great part of Normandy, and was invested, in 
return, with Richard’s transmarine domimpus. Philip therefore invaded Normandy, 
took the fortresses of Neufcliatel, Neaufle, Gisors, Pacey, and Joree, and subdued the 
provinces of Eu and Aumalc ; but advancing to the siege of Rouen, Robert Earl of 
Leicester, who had been serving with great honour under Richard in Palestine, and who 
had fortunately returned in safety, took upon him its defence, repulsed Philip, and 
obtained a truce. Prince John, who was in England, reported his brother’s death, and 
claimed the kingdom as his heir, though Arthur, his nephew, wjis next in succession ; 
but after many fruitless attempts he was obliged to abandon the claim, fled to France, 
and openly took part with* Philip* 

Richard’s ransom being at last agieed oh for 150,000 marks (about 300,000 pounds), 
he was set at liberty, returned to England in March, 1194, and was crowned anew at 
Winchester ; and passing over with an army into Normandy, made war against Philip, 
which was of short duration. John deserted the French Monarch, threw himself at his 
brother's feet, obtained a pardon, and was again received into favour. 

The death of the Kipg, which happened in April, 1199, was occasioneu by an arrow 
‘ shot from the walls yf a castle he was besiegiug, to recover possession of a treasure 
found by one of his vassals, which Richard claimed us superior lord. He died in the 
tenth year of his reign, Vitbout issue, and was succeeded by his brother John. 



CHAPTER VI 

OF THE ISLANDS UNDER THE ENGLISH MON ARCUS, FROM KING JOHN, 
WHO SURRENDERED THE DUCHY OF NORMANDY TO RICHARD II. 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON LINE OF BRITISH SOVEREIGNS. 

• 

Although Richard, when he joined the Crusade, declared his nephew, Arthur Duke 
of Brittany, heir to the crown, and by a formal deed in his favour set aside his brother 
John’s title; yet, for some unaccountable reason, Richard, when dying, by will declared 
John heir t<t all his dominions; but the Barons of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, im¬ 
mediately upon Richard's death, declared in favour of A/thur, solicited the assistance 
of the French Monarch, who readily embraced the opportunity of embarrassing John, 
took the young prince under his protection, and sent him to Paris for education with 
liis own son. John now hurried to Rouen, and having secured the Duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy, passed into England, and without opposition took possession of the throne. 
He quickly returned to France to recover the revolted provinces, and conduct the war 
against Philip, which was soon brought to a conclusion. Consttmtia, the mother of 
Arthur, convinced that the intention of Philip was to usurp the provinces that had de¬ 
clared in the young prince’s favour, secretly conveyed him^from Paris, and placing 
him in the hands yf his uncle, restored these provinces, and made him do homage for 
the Duchy of Brittany, which waS considered as an arriere-fief of Normandy. 

Peace was concluded between the English and French Monarchs f, but some commo¬ 
tions in Poictou and Normandy obliged John to have recourse to arms, to quell the 
insurrections of his refractory Barons, who appealed to the King of France, aud 
through *bis interposition they were promised redress, which he never performed. 
The young Duke of Brittany ifojv determined to join the injured Barons and tlfe 
French King, and their unified exertions were at firs? attended with success. Arthur 
was again invested with Anjou and Maine, which had been resigned to his uncle; but 
unfortunately, while tlic young Duke Vas besieging the fortress of Mircbeau, where his 
grandmother. Queen Eleanor, whp* had always opposed bis interests was lodged, his 
• uncle, John, roused by the pressing occasion, immediately collected an army; aud, 
advancing from Normandy with a rapidity that Arthur was not aware of, he fell un¬ 
expectedly on his army, and took the young prince prisoner, witlf many of the malcon¬ 
tent Barons. John returned ip triumph to Normandy, imprisoned Arthur in the 
Castle of Fa’aize, a fid sent .the greater part of the prisoners over to England. 

* l 2 
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John was not long in determining the fate of this unhappy prince, now in his power, 
and historians have variously reported his tragical end ; no doujrt every precaution was 
used to conceal the murder, and the veil thrown over the horrid deed was perhaps too 
thick to betray the exact features of infamy it was intended to conceal. The most 
probable account met with is, that after John* had in vain attempted ttf induce,one 
of his servants, named William de la Bray, to imbrue his hands in the blood of the 
unhappy prince, Hubert de Burg, chamberlain to the King, feigned tq, undertake 
the deed, spread the report that* the young prince was dead, and even publicly per¬ 
formed the funeral rites : but finding the Barons more obstinate in their rebellion, and 
that the Bretons were determined to revenge the murder, he revealed the secret of his 
being still alive in his custody, which, instead of preserving, proved fatal to the prince; 
and it is said that John immediately removed him to the Castle of Rouen, and com¬ 
ing in a boat, during the' night, had him brought forth, and while on'his knees in 
the act of imploring mercy, tly; barbarous tyrant, with his own hand, stabbed hirn to the 
heart, tied a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine. 

This inhuman deed struck all men with horror, and the Bretons, deprived of their 
young Duke, now sought to avenge his death upon the murderer by an implacable war. 
They assembled the states of Brittany, and carrying their complaints to Philip King 
of France, as their liege lore', demanded justice for this cruel act of violence. 

Philip summoned ^ohn, as his feudatory vassal, to appear before him, and on his 
non-appearance declak^d him guilty of felony and parricide, passed sentence with the 
concurence of the pceht, and adjudged him to forfeit to his superior lord all his 
seignories and fiefs in France.* Philip had now an opportunity of prosecuting a 
war against John with the utmost rigour, as an afct of justice, to punish with de¬ 
served vengeance, so foul a murder, without the appearance of that ambitious aggran¬ 
dizement which had hitherto been a prevailing motive in every attack made by the 
French King; though, in fact, the re-uniting the province of Normandy to France 
was a much greater inducement than to revenge Arthur’s murder. 

John, by this act of cruelty, had become the detestation of his subjects, and the 

general defection of his vassals made every enterprise against him easy and successful. 

The Normans, who had not yet degenerated from their native valour, and who had for 

some centuries, in almost perpetual warfare witk France, so often* defended their 

territories against the invasion of the French Monanchs, now became an easy conquest; 

and Normandy was re-united to the crown of France^ about three hundred years after 

the cession of it, by Charles the Simple, to Rollo the first Duke. Thus, by the loss of 

that best support tv a prince, the love his people, John severed for ever this 
• 
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* W. Henning, p. 455. 
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important territory from the crown of England, and Irf his weakness, soon after, even 
surrendered his kingdom into the hands of the Pope, and agreed to hold liis dominions 
as feudatory of the Church of Rome, by the annual payment of»thousand marks. 

Notwithstanding Normandy was now so completely dismembered from the other pos- 
•essipns of John, it is much to be wondered at, that the Islands so nearly contiguous 
to, and dependent on that Duchy, should lliave been able still to preserve their allegiance, 
and escape, the French yoke. I am at* a loss, to assign a cause why Philip did not 
immediately make himself master of them : their proximity to the Norman shores, and 
easy* conquest, might have rendered them«wortli the little trouble of subjection; and 
while they remained in the hands of an enemy, they at all times afforded a convenient 
shelter for an invading army, that might securely watch the favourable opportunity for 
attack. That the native islanders should prefer a continuation under the protection of 
Great Britain,* rather than French dominion, is not very surpfising; a natural hatred to 
their old enemies, and the frequent intercotirse with England, by which they became 
more intimately connected with the people, whose manners and inclinations were 
congenial to (heir own, at once decided the choice without hesitation ; though it must 
be owned it was rather desperate, as the Islands were scarcely able to make a stand 
against any regular attack: their fortification had been neglected, as unnecessary, while 
Normandy w r as securely held by the reigning Duke, but the acquisition of it by the French 
Monarch made the teuure of these Islands very precarious, in thejfdefenceless state they 
were in at this time. Nevertherkss they continued firm to the British Sovereign, and 
though twice attacked, repulsed the enemy ; which so roused tj*e inactive spirit of John, 
who had, willi unaccountable apathy, beheld the reduction of c/ne province after another, 
without a feeble struggle to stop t>r check the progress of the conqueror, that lie now 
resolved to make an expiring effort to retain this little all of his onoe>extensive Duchy, 
which he had seen wrested from his hands with the greatest coldness and indifference. These 
Islands had formed part of his appanage before he became possessed of the crow n, and 
were granted him, withother lands in Normandy ahd England, by his brother, Richard I. 
when he conferred on him the Earldom of Mortaigne after the death of bis uncle*. 
William, the younger brother of.Henry II.; but tliis*tould not have produced, in a 
character like Jolin’s, any particular attachment ; and the motives that induced him to 
exert himself so unexpectedly in their* defence, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for : 
however, he certainly*flew to their assistance, and was liberal iif his favours. His first 
, care seems to have been the fortification of the Islands, in order that they might more 
effectually resist the attempts of the enemy. lie next appointed wardens or keepers of 
the ports and harbours, to watch the hostile, approach of an iutading foe ; and after 
providing for the military defence, set about establishing more effectually (he civil 
jurisdiction of the Islands, Ijy a code o*f laws, called the Constitutions of King John, 
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which the reader will find inserted at full length in the Appendix. This may properly be 
termed the Magna Charta of the Islands, aud was granted prior to that famous charter 
extorted from him by the English Barons. These Constitutions have been the foundation 
from which every franchise and immunity since granted have derived their origin. John 
freed the Islands from all foreign yoke, and determined that all matters in appeal, hitherto 
carried before the Duke's Exchequer in Normandy, should now be referred to himself 
and council in England ; but that the determination of others were to abide the decision 
of a royal court, which lie established in each of the principal Islands, Guernsey and 
Jersey. » 

However the vices and odious character of this prince may justly merit the indignation 
and abhorrence of all good men, they certainly cannot cancel the great obligations he laid 
the islanders under, by these marks of peculiar favour and protection, from which they may 
date every constitutional olessing they enjoy. These invaluable privileges were not 
the effect of compulsion, but the Voluntary gift of the prince, and must ever entitle 
his otherwise detested memory, even to reverence and gratitude. His injustice to others 
rather tends' to increase than lessen the obligation; and the most abandoned arc surely 
entitled to praise and commendation for every good act towards amendment. 

The Islands now became more closely connected with England than ever: from 
Britain they looked for protection; Normans and Frenchmen became equally their 
enemies, and, in succeeding reigns, often in vain attempted their subjugation. Two 
other churches were built in this reign, viz. St. Martirt’s, which was consecrated on the 
4th day of February, 11 $9; and that of the Castle, dedicated to our Lady of Deliverance, 
and consecrated the 25th of August, 1203, which was erected on tl(e site of the castle 
built here in the eleventh century. These churches. Vie the others, were lately edifices 
for the times, and do honour to the islanders at that ea iy period. The -dge at 
St. Sampson’s was likewise built in this reign, about the year 1201, b. which a 
communication was made with the Yale, hitherto separated by the sea, 

John and his Barons being in a continual state of warfare, thc'-latter took the desperate 
resolution of inviting over Louis, Philip’s eldest son? determined to attempt the depo¬ 
sition of the King, and acknowledge him for their Sovereign. The young prince, with 
a numerous army,* arrived in England; and the general defection of John’s party, and 
the desertion of his foreign troops, greatly facilitated their progress. The King, 
however, assembled a considerable force to oppose them, and r passing from Lynne to 
Lincolnshire, for the purpose of hazarding one great battle for his crown, his road lay 
along the sea-shore, which was overflowed at high water, and choosing an improper time 
for his journey, lost all his carriages, baggage, and regalia, by the inundation of the 
sea. He reached the Castte of Newark, where thf affliction for his loss, and the 
distracted state of his affairs, increasing a sickness he thenJaboureid under, put a period 
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to his wretched life, on the 17th of October, 1216, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
the eighteenth of a troublesome reign. He left only two legitimate sons, (Henry, who 
succeeded him, and Richard), three daughters, and several natural children. 

Heniy III. was only nine years of age when Jbis father died; the Earl of Pembroke, 
«t that time *tnarcschal of England, ancl # at the head of the government during the civil 
wars and convulsions, determined to support the authority of the'infant prince against 
the violence of his enemies, with that unshaken Royalty he had ever evinced towards John 
during his lowest fortunes. This nobleman had the ceremony of his coronation 
immediately performed, and was chosen, at a general council of the Barons, soon after 
summoned at Bristol, Protector of the Realm. The refractory Barons were induced to 
return to their duty, forgetful of the animosities which had subsisted betweeu them and 
his father; and Louis, though not willingly, was at last obliged to quit England, 
notwithstanding considerable reinforcements had been raised in France to maintain his 
ascendancy. The fleet that conveyed this* succdur waa met by Philip d’AIbiney, or 
d’Aubigny, the governor of these Islands, who commanded a British squadron sent to 
intercept it, and was routed with considerable loss. Louis soon after succeeded to the 
crown of France, and Henry waged war against him, demanding restitution of 
• Normandy, and other provinces which had been wrestcdifrom England ; but Louis, 
instead of acceding to Henry’s claim, endeavoured tofmak£ conqeust of the few 
provinces which remained, but was stopped in his progress. j 

Some years after, a formidable - confederacy discovered itself am<ing the Barons, headed 
by the Earl of Leicester, who had married the King’s sister, *b wrest the sceptre from 
the feeble hand ofJHcnry. The Barons appeared in the Parliament-House in complete 
armour ; anu when the King demanded their intentions, they replied, it was to confirm his 
powti :id have their griev neesred cssed, which Henry readily promised, and summoned 

Parle, cnl at Oxford for i hat pur'Tose; which, instead of remedying the evils complained 
of, by reforming 'be abuses of the state, not only abridged the authority of the King, but 
the eflicafcy of Parliament itself; and Prince Edward, the King’s eldest son, was called 
upon to save the sinking nation Ifythe interposition of his power. 

France was atjthis time governed by Louis IX. who, so far’from attempting to take 
advantage of these divisions, to seize on the French provinces belonging to England, 
even entertaineef scruples as to thos? in* his possession, whicji he was inclined to restore, 
had not the united remonstrance^ of his Barons overruled his imprudent resolution. He 
. made a treaty with England in the midst of her distractions, when the King’s authority 
was totally annihilated, upon terms as reasonable aud advantageous as in •the most 
prosperous state of affairs; yielding up some territories which had been taken from 
Poictou and Guienne, and ensuring tljc peaceable possession of the latter province to 
Henry. He likewis’e agreed to pay a farge sum of money, requiring only that the 
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King should* in return* make a final cession of Normandy* and the other provinces 
■which he could never entertain any hopes of recovering by forces of arms. * This cession 
was ratified by Henry* by his two sons and two daughters* and by his brother Richard* 
King of the Romans* and his three sops. Leicester protested against it; insisting on, 
retaining his claim* however distant* which might accrue in right of his wife* the King's 
sister. 

t* 

After the death of Leicester* who wac killed in battle* the civil wars* fomented by the 
restless spirit and unbounded ambition of that nobleman* seemed at once hushed into 
tranquillity ; and Prince Edward* finding tht state of the kingdom tolerably composed* 
undertook an expedition against the infidels in the Holy Land, where he signalised 
himself by many heroic actions. 

The King’s health being on the decline, and finding himself unequal to the burthen 

of the state* he pressed his' son to return and assist him in the government. At last* 

overcome with cares and infirmities* 'he expired on the 16th of November* 1271, in the 

sixty-fourth year of his age* find fifty-sixth of his reign ; leaving two sons* Edward his 

successor* and Edmond Earl of Lancaster; besides two daughters* Margaret, Queen of 

Scotland* and Beatrix* Duchess of Brittany. lie survived his brother* the King of 

% 

Rome* about seven months. 

Edward I. was on his.return from Palestine* and had reached Sicily, when he heard of 
his father’s death; bu^ finding the kingdom quiet* and being in no hurry to take possession 
of the throne* he spenV some time in France. His arrival in England was greeted with 
the joyful acclamations W* his people* and he was crowned at Westminster on the 19th 
August* 1274. ^ 

A quarrel between an English and Norman sailor* in which the latter was killed* 
brought about a bfoody war with France. To revenge his death* the Normans seized 
an English ship in the Channel* and hung several of the crew ;* upon which the mariners 
of the Cinque Ports* without complaint to the King* or waiting for redress, retaliated* 
like barbarians* on every French vessel within their power ; and the French, in ifheir turn* 
harrassed the English ; the sea became a scene of pi r aty between the nations* and these 
animosities were .carried'to such* a height* that a fleet of'two hundred sail of Norman 
vessels* on their passage for wine, seized every English ship they met with* hung the 
seamen* and made prize of the merchandize ; whi*ch 8o exasperated the inhabitants of the 
English sea-ports* that they fitted out a fleet of sixty vessels* which awaited the enemies' 
return* and after a dreadful conflict* routed* sunk* destroyed* or took the greatest part 
of them. • All this was carried on without the interference of either court; but it now 
became too important to be overlooked* and brought on a war between the two nations. 

•-—-— r-*- 

* Hcming* vol. i. p. 40. M. West* p. 419. 
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Depredations^were committed on both sides; and Philip cited Edward, as Duke of 
Guienne, to appear before him, and answer for the offences qf the Gascons, who had 
invaded the western coasts of France. Edward, in order to prevent a rupture? sent his 
brother, Edmond Earl of Lancaster, to^Paris; and the French Monarch, pretending that 
Mie’affront his honour had sustained by the injuries committed j)y his sub-vassals in 
Guienne was the greatest bar to a reconciliation, and craftily proposing, that if Edward 
would formally give him seizin and possession df that province, to heal the wound his 
boi\our had received, lie would immediately restore it back to the King, and accept an 
easy recompense for all other injuries. * The too-credulous Edward agreed to the 
proposal; but Philip was no sooner put in possession, than the citation was renewed, 
and the King not appearing, Guienne was, by a formal sentence, declared forfeited, 
and aunexed to the crown ol France. Edward attempted t<^ regain the province ; but, 
though his arms were at first successful, ultimately failed in recovering it by force. It 
was given up by treaty in 1298. Philip being also in polkession of Normandy, beheld 
with an eye of jealousy the Islands belonging to that Duchy in possession of the 
English. The fidelity of the islanders to their rightful Sovereign was not to be shaken 
by the wars with France, cither in this or the forpier reign ;f nor did the intestine troubles 
of England affect tlieir allegiance. Anxious to re-unite tlxmi once more to Normandy, 
the French attempted an invasion, and took Castle Cornet, hut were repulsed with 
considerable loss ; and Edward, to reward the valour of those wh& signalised themselves 
in their defence, and to provide lor the widows and orphans of such as were slain, issued 
an order still renuyning upon record.* 

Edward, in the«cventh year of his reign, granted to the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
the use ol a public seal; which grant will be found in the Appendix among the records. 

Another church was consecrated the 1st of October, 1284; and though inferior to 
some of the others, is nevertheless a respectable edifice* for the time; considering 
likewise that it was the ninth that had been erected in less than two centuries; an 
expense ol some magnifude in so small an Island, yet in an infant state of improvement^ 
and feeling but little the effect of qbmmerce, shut out by almost perpetual war from any 
intercourse with the neighbouring*continent. 

In the year 1214, the inhabitants of Guernsey represented to the justices of assize, the 
great utility of a pier ; and the year following, an order was obtained from the King for 
its erection, aud authority was .granted for raising a small duty on ships coming to the 
• Island, to defray the expenses: this duty was to continue for three years, and, though col¬ 
lected from that time and long after, the pier was not begun till the reign of Elizabeth. 

* “ Brevia facta de petitionibus homftuim (fcrgs. ct Gernes. retornatis in Condlio in antumpno an. 
“ Regm Regis Ed. xxiii.”—Ryley’f Placita Parliamentary in Appcndice, p. 4G9. 

M 
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Edward died on the 7th of July, 1307, haring been twice married; first to Elea¬ 
nor of Castile, by whopi he bad four sons (but Edward, his fieir and successor, was 
the only one who survived him) and eleven daughters, four of whom married, but most 
of (be others died infants. His second wife was Margaret of France, and by ’her he / 
had issue two sons, Thomas Earl of Norfolk aed Mareschal of England, and Edntond’ 
Earl of Kent, and also one daughter, who died an infant. 

Edward II. a weak, yet inoffensive prince, succeeded his father; and his‘inability to 
govern the fierce and turbulent people subjected to his authority, and not from any violent 
attempts employed to subdue them, soon threw the nation into the greatest confusion, 
and overturned the laws and government. His marriage with Isabella of France more 
closely cemented the peace concluded by his father; but although these Islands were in 
consequence undisturbed hy French invasion, they nevertheless felt the effect of the 
general disorder of the kingdom and the unhappy administration of affairs. Judges of 
assize were now sent to the^ Islands, in violation of the established constitutions; 
before whom public privileges, public grants, and private inheritance, were alike 
disputed and called in question ; the possession of property was insecure; and the 
Courts of Westminster, stret liing their .authority to these Islands, to the great grievance 
of the inhabitants, and in ^ircct contradiction to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, which expressly exempted the islanders from the power and jurisdiction of 
those Courts, now harassed them with quo warrnntos , or writs so called, by which 
they were obliged to make their appearance at Westminster ; an attendance that sub¬ 
jected them not only to the greatest inconvenience, but to an expense that many of 
them could very ill afford ; an extreme hardship they were obliged patiently to endure 
for some years, and which was at last remitted upon a petition to the next Sovereign, 
Edward III. which is still extant in the Treasury at Westminster.* 

The tenth and last church built in Guernsey, called St. Peter’s Port (to distinguish 
it from St. Peter’s in the Wood), was finished in this troublesome reign, and conse¬ 
nted on the first day of August in the year 1312 Enclosed t>y houses, its structure 
is not now seen to advantage, though it must hate been by far the most expensive 
of them all. 

After a troublesome reign of nearly twenty years, Edward was at last dethroned by 
the intrigues of his Queen ; his deposition was voted by Parliament without any appa¬ 
rent opposition, and Prince Edward was placed on the throne. The King but a short 
time survived his misfortunes; he was sent from prison to prison, a wretched outcast 
and the sport of lys inhuman keepers, and at last was murdered, with the most 
barbarous cruelty, at Berkeley Castle, 21st September, 1327. He left issue four chil- 


* Mich. 6 Edward III, 
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dren, two sons and two daughters, Edward his successor; John, afterwards Earl 
of Cornwall, who died young ; Jane, married to David Bruce, King of Scotland ; and 
Eleanor, married to the Count of Gueldcrs. » 

i Edward III. as before observed, was raised to the throne during the life of his 
Yatlier. The first ten years of his reign seem to have been taken up with Scottish 
wars ; but Edward now turned his armg against France. Philip the Fair, it appears, 
left three ,*ons, Louis-Hutin, Philip, and Chtfrles; and only one daughter, Isabella, 
Quqen of Edward II. King of England. Louis-Hutin succeeded to the throne of 
France, and dying left one daughter and! 1 a posthumous child. Philip, his brother, 
was declared Regent till the birth of the child, which proved a son, but lived but a 
few days; upon which Philip was declared King, in preference to the daughter of 
Louis, under, the sanction of the Salic law, which ordained that no female should 
succeed to flic throne; and much better supported tfy precedent during the course of 
nine hundred years that the French monarchy had always been governed by males 
and no females, or any one founding his title from a ftnnalc had ever mounted the 
throne. Philip King of France dying shortly after, leaving no male issue, his bro¬ 
ther Charles, without dispute or controversy, succeeded fp the crown ; whose reign 
was also of short duration. He left only one daughter, bul as his Queeu was pregnant 
at his death, the next heir, Philip de Valois, cousin-germain to the deceased King, was 
appointed Regent, with right of succession should the posthumous child of Charles 
prove female; and the Queen being delivered of a daughter, the Regency ended, and 
Philip de Valois /who was son of Charles dc Valois, brother of Philip the Fair) 
ascended the tlirons of France. Edward III. King of England, at that time a youth 
of fifteen years of age, conceived a notion of being heir to the crown of France in 
right of his mother ; but had this title proved good, his own pretensions to the throne 
of England were cut off by it, as the three last Kings had 3II left daughters, who, by 
this rule, stood before him in order of succession. The claim was absurd in the ex¬ 
treme ; fof he was reduced to assert,'that although his mother, on account of her sex, 

could not succeed, it was no bar*t® his title, though claiming through her. Besides, 

• * ® • 

there was a male descendant from the daughter of Louis-Hutin, the eldest son of Philip 
the Fair ; but it was so contrary to the established principles of succession through¬ 
out Europe, that such claims were not’even thought of, and Philip, had not the most 
distant idea of his crown being c c)atmed by the King of England: however, Edward, 
* though he had, ever since coming to the throne of England, done homage to Philip for 
Guienne, now prepared by force of arms to wrest the crown from him. 

When the French King heard of Edward’s intentions, he immediately equipped a 
powerful navy, and became the assailaqt, to divert the Kibg of England’s intention, 

* * m2 
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and prevent an invasion of the French dominions. The British coast was much 
annoyed by the enemy; Southampton was sacked and plundered ; and the Islands of 
Guernsey, and Jersey shared a similar fate. Edward met with some difficulty in nego¬ 
tiating with his allies to aid his pretensions by joining in the expedition against 
France, and during these conferences the Freijjch continued their depredations. These 
Islands were but ill provided to defend themselves against so formidable a force as was 
now employed against them, and were both taken after a brave resistance. * # Guernsey 
remained some time in their hands, till a fleet sent from England with recruits for.the 
King, under the command of Reynold de Cobhani and Jeffrey de Harcourt, recap¬ 
tured the Island. 

It appears that Castle Cornet in this Island was taken by one Maurans, a French¬ 
man, and held, as some say, for three years ; the fact of its reduction is vpon record in 
the Exchequer, anno 12 Edward ill. August 29, 1338.* 

It is likewise asserted that*.me Ivans, a descendant from the ancient Welch Kings, 
and an inveterate enemy to jfidward, was invested by the French Monarch with the 
command of a fleet to reduce these Islands, who, sailing from Ilarfleur with many 
ships and an army of four thousand men, invaded Guernsey, which was taken after a 
brave resistance, in which phe Island lost four hundred men. \ very old legend 
records the invaders to have been Sarragozans, from the capital of the kingdom of 
Arragon, which is probably true, as it is agreed by historians that Ivans had been in 
the service of Spain, and that at that time Henry King of Castile was an enemy to 
England in alliance with France. The Island, it is said, was rescued by the arrival of 
eighty ships from England, in which conflict five hundred men were killed on both 
sides, including the then governor, Ralph Holland. A spot of ground in the New 
Town still retains the name of “ Lc 15ataille,” where it is supposed one of these san¬ 
guinary contests took place,,; and the Guernsey breed of horses (which certainly differ 
much in form from most others), it is imagined, was derived from those left behind by 
the enemy. Not far from Le Bataille, on the high ground overlooking the town, is a 
place called Mont Gibcl; where probably these *invadcrs might have encamped or 
entrenched themselves before the battle, naming it Gibe!, from the Arabic word signi¬ 
fying mountain, and which, by corruption, has since attained the name of Mont Gibcl; 
as Etna in Sicily is now called Montc-Gibello,' from Gibel, the name given to it by 
the Saracens. * • , 

The devastations committed by the French alarmed the Parliament of England, 

. * “ Memorandum. Quod in festa Nativitatis ficat® Maria;, captum fuit (Ja&truin Cornet cum Imuli 
** de Genera, Serk, ct Aulneray, per Gallos, et in poteats^e Regia Francis*?.” 
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End caused a representation to the King for defence of the Islands,* and equipment of 
a fleet to keep the sea, and check the progress of the enemy. # 

Edward, who had entered the French territories near Capelle, with an army *of fifty 
thousand men, mostly foreigners, had been under the necessity of retiring into Flanders, 
the approach of Philip with a force jnearly double ; where he .disbanded his army 
and returned to England, not discouraged by the failure of the enterprise, or the diffi¬ 
culties of the undertaking, which he was determined not to abandon. 

By the assistance of Parliament, Edward was soon in a state to make another attack; 
and Philip, apprised of the preparations fo# invasion, fitted out a fleet of four hundred 
sail, manned with forty thousand men, which he stationed oft' Sluise to intercept tlie 
King in his passage. The English force consisted only of two hundred and forty 
vessels, and the fleets meeting, a fierce and bloody battle ensued, so near the Flemish 
coast, that flic Flemings hurried from their harbofirs with a reinforcement to the 
English, and two hundred and thirty French ships werft taken, and thirty thousand 
Frenchmen killed, with two of their admirals ; while the Foss of the English, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, was but inconsiderable, f I 

The King’s allies, after this brilliant victory, flocked! round his standard ; and 
• Edward, at the head of above a hundred thousand men, Jmarched to the frontiers of 
France. Philip had assembled a still greater force to oppose him, but would not 
hazard a battle Tournay was besieged by the English, and nearly reduced, when 
Philip advanced to its relief, ySt still avoided any decisive action ; and upon the 
interference of Jane. Countess Dowager of llainault, mother-in-law to Edward and 
sister to Philip, a tytice was concluded, which was afterwards attempted to be con¬ 
verted into a peace, but was only prolonged. 

Before the expiration of this truce, the Count, of Mountfort, upou»the death of the 
Duke of Brittany without issue, claimed that province, as hys brother by a second mar¬ 
riage, in opposition to Charles of Blois, the nephew of the King of France, w ho had 
married thPonly daughter of the Count of Pcuthievre, younger brother of the Duke of 
Brittany, and upon such marriagb.had been acknowledged by the Bretons as tlieir 
future Sovereign, # and even by Monntfort himself, who, with the vassals of the Duchy, 
swore fealty to Charles and his consort. Mountfort came to England, and offered to 
do homage to Edward, as King of*Francc, for the Duchy, of Brittany, and proposed 
an alliance for supporfing their mutlial pretensions. Edward, whose ambitious spiiit 
.could but ill brook the repulses he had met with, readily acceded to the proposition. 
War commenced between Mountfort and Charles of Blois, the latter assisted by the 
King of France, and the former by the King of England, as allies"to the competitors ; 
---—- 

* Sir Robert Cotldh’s Abridgment of the Records in the Tower, ji. 29. 
t Froissard, li vi^h. 51. Avcsbury, p. 56. Homing, p. 321. 
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but as the last*truce with France expired during the struggle, the conflict was con¬ 
ducted in the name aud under the standards of the two Monarchs. fcdward landed 
with an* army of twelve thousand men, and invested Yannes ; but the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, Philip’s eldest son, appearing in Brittany with thirty thousand infantry and 
four thousand cavalry, hemmed in the besiegers; and Edward was released* frofn 
his dangerous situation by the mediation of the Pope’s legates, the Cardinals of Pa¬ 
lestine and Frescati, and a ccssation«of arms for three years was agreed upon, and 
Edward returned to England. 

The true motives which induced Edward Ho consent to this truce are obvious : it was 
therefore of short duration, and each Monarch blamed the other for the infraction. 
Edward, by representing to his Parliament pretended injuries, obtained supplies for 
renewal of the war; and f Guienne was not only put in a state of defenpe, but enabled 
to make encroachments on tlid French provinces with little resistance ; the French 
finances at that time labouring under difficulties, which were no sooner removed than 
a powerful army was sent against Guienne; which Edward being informed of, he 
embarked at Southampton t for its relief, on board a fleet of near a thousand sail, of 
different burthens, carryin r y with him an immense force, all the chief nobility of Eng¬ 
land, and his eldest son, Hie Prince of Wales, at that time fifteen years of age. The' 
wind proved contrary'for the place of destination, and the King, in despair of reach¬ 
ing Guienne in time for its relief, was persuaded to change liis course, and make a de¬ 
scent upon Normandy; and he safely disembarked his numerous army at La Hogue. 

After reducing great part of Normandy, Edward pushed his successes to the very 
gates of Paris, and destroyed the royal palace of St. Germain’s ; byt the French King 
levying all his forces, at last enclosed the invaders near the village of Crecy, where 
Edward had drawn up his army to await the shock. Assured of victory, from the in¬ 
equality of the numbers, the French having one hundred and twenty thousand men 
(more than three times the force of tfie English), the French King attacked the English 
with more impetuosity than prudence, and, after a desperate conflict, was deieated with 
great slaughter. It is computed there fell on thd day of battle and the following, 
one thousand two hundred French knights, one thousand four hyndred gentlemen, 
four thousand men at arms, and thirty thousand of inferior rank ; while the loss of 
the English was only three knights, one esquire) ahd very few of inferior rank. There 
had been no less than three crowned heads besftles.llic French Monarch in this en¬ 
gagement, the King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, and the King of Majorca ; 
the former and latter were both slain, with many of the principal nobility of France ; 
and the young Prince of Wales, who had covered himself with immortal glory, 
adopted, in memorial of this great victory, the crest of the King of Bohemia, which 
was three ostrich feathers, adding to it his motto in German words, (t Ich Dien,” 

1 serve, which has ever since been borne by succeeding Pk^-s of Wales. 
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Edward carried his successes no farther than to secure an easy entrance into France by 
besieging Calais ; which/ after a long investment, at last surrendered. Guienue had been 
evacuated by the French, and some more advantages had been gained by the commander 
that pYovince: but Edward now concluded a. truce with France, which was but ill 
crtiBeracd on both sides ; and upon the expiration, war again broke out between the two 
nations. The Prince of Wales took the i|cld, and with twelve thousand men penetrated 
into the heart of France: but John King of France (who had succeeded his father 
Philip, upon his death, which happened during the last truce) having collected an 
army of above sixty thousand men, surroufided the Prince near Poictiers ; a fierce and 
bloody battle ensued, great part of the French army was put to flight, the remainder 
completely defeated, and John King of France, and his son, Philip, scarce fourteen 
years of age, vvere taken prisoners at this ever-memorable battle. A truce was 
concluded by the Prince of Wales for two years; anti embarking at Bourdeaux, he 
conducted his royal captive to London, whose ransom was*, afterwards agreed upon for 
three millions of crowns (about one million five hundred thousand pounds), and a peace* 
concluded : the King of England agreeing to renounce all chlim to the crown of France, 
and the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjoul possessed by his ancestors ; 
•and receiving in exchange those of Poictou, XaintogneJ L’Agenois, Perigort, the 
Limousin, Qucrcy, Rovergue, L’Angoumois, and other districts in that quarter ; together 
with Calais, Guisncs, Montreuil, aud the county of Ponthieu ; the full sovereignty of 
all these provinces, as well as that # of Guiennc, being vested in the crown of England ; 
France agreeing to renounce all title to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal.f 

The King of France, finding some difficulty iu fulfilling his treaty, from the opposition 
of some of the provinces, came to England for the purpose of adjusting these differences, 
and, soon after his arrival, sickened and died. lie was succeeded by hia son, Charles the 
Dauphin, who taking advantage that that part of the late treaty, which stipulated for the 
mutual renunciations before stated, had never been formally exchanged, claimed the 
feudal sovereignty over the provinces, and even summoned the Prince of Wales to 
appear at his courT at Paris to alffewer the complaint of some discontented noblemen, 
who had applied ty Charles a$ lo»a paramount. This caused 1 another rupture with 
France. Charles invaded the English provinces, and the Prince of Wales, who was in 
a declining state of health, unable tef mount his horse, being in consequence obliged to 
give up the command of his army, ajul to return to England, the affairs in the south of 
France became desperate. A reverse of fortune attended every attempt upon Charles, 
and the King of England was at last under the necessity of concluding a trace with the 
enemy, with the loss of almost all his ancient possessions in France. • 

The death of the Prince of Walqp, which happened on the 8tli of June, 1370, added 

* • 

— - . . ..A_ 

* Hymer, vo.t^p, 178. 
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to the infirmities of the King, soon brought this illustrious Monarch to his end. He 
survived the prince about a year, and died on the 2ist of JunF, 1377, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age and the fifty-first of bis reign; leaving a numerous posterity. His 
eldest son, the heroic Prince of Wales; usually called the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour, left an only son, Richard, who succeeded to the throne of his grandfather": 
the King’s other sons were, Lionel Duke of Clarence ; John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster; Edmund Earl of Cambridge, afterwards created Duke of York; Thomas, 
first created Earl of Buckingham, and"afterwards Duke of Gloucester; and several 
princesses, besides other children who died v in their infancy. In one of the treaties 
between Edward and Philip, we find the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey mentioned ; it 
being articled, “ That if any place was then besieged by either of the two Kings or their 
" confederates, in Gascony, Acquitaine, the Isles of Gerncseye or Geneseye, the siege 
“ should be raised upon notice of the truce:” and in the famous treaty ol peace 
concluded upon the ransom »f King John of France, it was covenanted, that with the 
provinces ceded to Edwar*", it was expressly declared, that the King of England and 
his heirs should hold all sthe Islands adjoining. Rex verd Angliae et haeredcs sui 
“ omnes Insulas patriispnldictis adjaccntestcnebunt.*” Aterwards iollows, “ Unit cum 
* c Insulis quas tenet in p&esenti ” (together with those Islands which he holds at 
present), meaning no douVt the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, &c. which Edward then 
held ; and to prevent a claim on the part of France, under the pretence of an acquired 
right to them by Edward’s surrender of Normandy. 8 

Jersey had been attacked by the Constable of France, who bescigcd Mont Orgueil 
Castle, but it was relieved by the appearance of an English fleet; aryl l)e Fontenailles, in 
his Chronique de Flandrcs, pub lice k Lyon, 1562, speaks of hostilities against Guernsey 
by the Admirals of France and Castile, which seems to have been no regular invasion, 
but a kind of piratical attack for the sake of plunder, which happened the year 
preceding King Edward’s death. 

In the beginning of this r eign, a petition was preferred to the King fronTthe Islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, still extant iu the Treaadty at Westminster; f praying for a 
restoration of* the privileges which had been violated in'the former rgign, by subjecting 
the islanders to an expensive and inconvenient attendance upon the Courts of West¬ 
minster, contrary to the principles of the constitution of the Islands, which exempted 
them from the power and jurisdiction of those Cdurtg ; and his* Majesty was graciously 
pleased to suppress their unjustifiable stretch of power, and to restore the islanders to 
their fdrmcr freedom and independence. 

Edward III. gralited a charter to this Island, which is recited with others in one from 
Henry VI. but the original is lost; and tli^ Prictpte d' Assize (given at length in the 
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Appendix), setting for^h part of tlic ancient usages, liberties, and customs, from time 
immemorial, Vas approved and confirmed by the justices itinerant, sent to the Island in 
the fifth year of his reign, anno 1331; and afterwards duly a*pprovcd by others, and 
more fully expressed in an extent of the said m King’s revenues, which directs all his 
justices, ministers, officers, commons, and inhabitants of the Island, to hold, keep, and 
observe the same, without variation or contradiction whatsoever, under such penalties as 
the case shg.ll require. • 

Richanf II. the son of the Black Prince, was but eleven years of age when he 
succeeded to the throne of his grandfather# The government was therefore vested in his 
three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, during his minority*— 
Edward III., would willingly have renewed the truce with France, dreading the 
consequences of a minority in such a critical conjuncture of affairs, but the French 
King, elated* with his recent successes, would only Consent to a short suspension of 
hostilities, which had expired when Richard came* to the throne. France, it appears, 
had formed a design of invading England, and for that purpose collected an immense 
force; $mt the great design was laid aside, and the Mnglish and French courts 
attempted to settle a permanent peace, which they found so jjiflicull to adjust, that they 
were at last content to establish a truce for twenty-five vyea^s ; and, to render the 
amity more durable, Richard was affianced to Isabella, the daughter of the French King, 
at that time only seven years of age. 

This afforded the Islands a long interval of tranquillity; nor had they been disturbed 
during this reign prior to the treaty which was concluded in 13%, while preparations 
were making to invade England, as the success of that undertaking must, of course, 
have involved the Islands in the conquest. 

Richard’s reign was one continued scene of discontent and trouble.; his injustice to 
his cousin, the Duke of Hereford, and the general insurrection of his subjects, at last 
deprived him of the crown ; and his life soon became a sacrifice to his imprudence. He 
was either murdered by his guards in Pomfret Castle, or starved to death, in 1399 ; and 
Hereford, his^colkrn, who usurped {he throne when Richard was deposed, a short time 
before his death, seized the croWn of England, by the titfe of Henry IY. 

Richard II. granted a charter to these Islands in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
anno 1394, as a* reward to the islanders for their good bqjiaviour and fidelity ; that 
they should for ever be freed and acquitted in all his Majesty’s cities, boroughs, markets, 
and trading towns, fairs, mart-towns, and other places and harbours, within the kingdom 
ot England, from all sorts of tolls, exactions, and customs, in the same manner as his 
Majesty’s liege-subjects of the said kingdom,.provided the islatidfbrs should well and 
faithfully behave themselves for ever. • 



CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE INSULAR HISTORY, FROM THE TIME OF HENRY TV. THROUGH 
THE MOUSES OF LANCASTER*AND YORK, AND THE UNION OF THE 
TWO FAMILIES, TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

I 


H enry IV. had scarcely usurped the throne a twelvemonth, before the most violent 
insurrections broke out among the Barons ; which, though seemingly suppressed by the 
King’s spirited exertions* and the inhuman execution of many of the conspirators, 
smouldered to break out with,greatei- fury, soon after, headed by the Earl of .Northum¬ 
berland. Ilcnry met this second rebellion with vigour, and a bloody battle, fought at 
Shrewsbury, in which the {royalists were victorious, crushed at once this fofmidablc 
insurrection ; and the King^t by his lenity and moderation in pardoning Northumberland 
and most of the conspirator^, calmed once more the agitated kingdom. 

France, as well as Englayd, was disturbed by jealousies and civil commotions, which 
restrained the hostile dispositions of both from taking advantage of the unhappy 
situation of each other: nevertheless these Islands sustained some injury from an attack 
of the enemy's fleet, which, though ineffectual against the castles, occasioned much 
mischief and damage to the inhabitants. 

The factions in England were sooner composed than in France, and Henry leagued 
with the mal-contfeut Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, and supplied them with troops ; 
but the leaders of opposition making a temporary accommodation, the interests of 
England were sacrificed, and this effort to annoy the enemy proved in the end fruitless. 
The King’s health declining prevented a renewal of the attempt; he died one-he 20th of 
March, 1413, in the forty-sixth year of his age an^l the thirteenth of Ins reign ; leaving 
four sons and two daughters by his first wife, but no issue by his second marriage, viz. 
Henry his successor, Thomas Duke of Clarence, John Duke of Bedford, Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester, Blanche married to the Duke oDBa-varia, and Philippa to the King of 
Denmark. *• t 1 

Henry V. soon resolved to turn to his advantage the troubles still existing in France,, 
and lay^hold of the favourable opportunity of carrying war into that distracted kingdom. 
He first sent ambassadors to Paris, demanding, amongst other things, the immediate 
possession and full sovereignty of Normandy, and the restitution of all the other 
provinces which had been wrested from England: but these exorbitant demands not 
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being exactly complieqwith (though the offers of the*French court to purchase peace 
proved at oi?ce their will inguess to make great sacrifices rattier than risk hostilities 
they could but ill oppose), Henry invited all the nobility and military men of the king¬ 
dom to attend him upon the expedition ; and assembling a great fleet and army at South¬ 
ampton, he "put to sea, and landing near Harflcur, at the head of six thousand men at 
arms and twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers, laid siege to that place, which 
surrendered to his arms. Henry was, however,-under the necessity of giving up the pro¬ 
secution of the enterprise ; the fatigues of the siege and the unusual heat of the season 
brought on a contagious dysentery, whicl»so wasted the English army, that he resolved 
to retire into Calais; and as he had dismissed his transports, and was opposed by fourteen 
thousand men at arms and forty thousand foot, assembled in Normandy, Henry prudently 
offered to give up his conquest of Harfleur for a safe passage to Calais ; which proposal 
being rejected, he determined to attempt it by force, notwithstanding the superior numbers 
of the enemy. After passing the small river of Tefnois at Blangi, he was intercepted by 
the French army drawn up on the plains of Agincourt. I^pnry’s force was now reduced 
by disease to nine thousand men, destitute of provisions antt worn down with fatigue; 
yet with these invalid soldiers he bravely sustained the shock of nearly ten times their 
► number, and became the first assailaut. Nothing could withstand the impetuosity of 
English valour; t hough the French were at first successful, ^hey were soon forced to give 
way, and never was victory more decisive; the prisoners exceeded the number of Henry’s 
army, and at first obliged him, fbr safety, to issue orders for putting them to death, 
which tarnished the glory of the day; but the certainty of complete success soon stopt the 
carnage. The loss of the French amouuted to ten thousand slain and fourteen thou- 
sand prisoners ; whilst the English sustained the almost incredible loss of only four 
hundred men in all. Henry continued his march to Calais, where he carried his prisoners, 
and from thence into England ; and instead of following up this victory, and profiting 
by the general consternation, even concluded a truce with France, which lasted two 
years, and ^tyc him an opportunity of collecting new supplies of men and money for 
a more forniiduuttftuvasion of Ncf njandy. 

Henry ha\ ing collected the* necessary treasure, levied an army of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand men, and again invaded Normandy. With little opposition he subdued all Lower 
Normandy and besieged Rouen. NegOciations for peace wyjre set on foot, and Henry 
offered to espouse the Princess Catharine, and to accept of all the provinces ceded to 
. Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with the addition of the full sovereignty of 
Normandy. * 

But although these terms were agreed to,» the distracted state "of France prevented 
- its final conclusion, and*Henry prosecuted the siege of Rouen, which, after an obstinate 
resistance, surrendered to his arms. Pontoise and Gisors likewise submitted, and even 
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Paris itself trembled for its safety. France was at this time iaja wretched situation. 
The Duke of Orleans had been assassinated by the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
assassin i j i his turn fell by the treachery of the Dauphin. The state of imbecility into 
which the French King had fallen, made him. passively submit to every proposition; 
and Henry at last, by conquest and negociatiop, caused himself to be elected heir to. 
his throne. It was stipulated by treaty, that the King of England should espouse the 
Princess Catharine, whose father, the King of France, should enjoy that title and 
dignity for life; that Henry should be declared heir to the crown, and should be 
entrusted with the administration of government; and that France and England should 
for ever be united under one King, but that each should retain their respective laws 
and constitutions. Henry now fixed his residence at Paris; however, when his glory 
had nearly attained its summit, and both crowns had devolved to him, lie was 
arrested by the hand of death, oh the 31st of August, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year 
of liis age and the tenth of his reign ; enjoining the Regents of his son’s mino¬ 
rity, that in case succeeding events should not enable them to place young Henry 
on the throne of France, nfver to make peace with that kingdom, unless, as a com¬ 
pensation for the hazard and expense of his enterprise, the enemy should consent to 
the cession of Normandy, and annex it for ever to the crown of England, llenry left 
only one son, not nine mouths old. Catharine his widow married soon after Sir 
Owen Tudor, by whom she had two sons, the eldest created Earl of Richmond 
(father of Henry VII.), and the other Earl of Pembroke. 

During the minority of the young King, Henry VI. the subjugation of France in¬ 
volved England in one continued state of warfare with that country ; and at last 
ended in a truce, concluded in 1443 (the terms of a lasting peace being found imprac¬ 
ticable) ; and Calais, after the lapse of a few years, alone remained of all the conquests 
England had acquired. 

Henry had married Margaret of Anjou, a woman of masculine spirit and understand¬ 
ing, equally qualified to acquire the ascendant over, and to supply all tb^Ocfects and 
weaknesses of her husband; but the imbecility of Hfcnry's government soon gave rise 
to intestine strife. Faction, discontent, rebellion, asid civil commotions appeared on 
all sides; and profiling by these convulsions, Richard Duke of York, descended 
from a daughter of the Duke of Clarence, sfecoftd son of Edward III. was created 
Protector of the Kingdom ; the King’s natural imbecility being‘increased by a distem¬ 
per that rendered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of royalty. 
Henry’s "pretended recovery, and the Duke of York’s refusal to give up the reins of 
government, occasioned both parties td take the field ; and thus began that fatal 
quarrel betwixt the houses'of York and Lancaster* that for thirty years deluged the 
nation in blood, and nearly annihilated the ancient nobility of England. The Duke 
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of York, though at first successful, was soon aftet slain in battle ; but his son 
Edward reneVed the contest, defeated and took Henry prisoner, while the Queen, who, 
Vith masculine courage and intrepidity, had followed the fortunes, or rathejf fought 
the battles of the King, escaping out of the kingdom, took refuge with her father in 
*«Flandeis, and Edward Duke of York was now fixed on the throne. He did not, 
however, long hold the sceptre, which was soon after wrested from him, and the unfor¬ 
tunate Heqry again replaced ; but the efforts of. Ed ward to regain the lost diadem were 
once more’successful. Henry was for ever plucked from the seat of empire, to return 
Sr wretched prisoner to his former mansion, where he was inhumanly murdered in cool 
blood by the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. and the Queen and Hhe 
young prince her son both fell into the hands of the conqueror; the latter of whom 
met a tragical end by the enraged fury of the Dukes of Gloucester, Clarence, and 
others, who'stabbed him in the presence of Edward, when brought before him to 
account for appearing in arms. Margaret was ransomed by the King of France, and 
died a few years after iu privacy in that kingdom. y 

During this controversy, the Queen, it seems, had applieji for assistance to one Peter 
de Brez£, Count, de Maulevrier,* Grand Seneschal of Normandy ; who, in considera- 
• lion of the aid to be rendered to the King, w as fo receive, as a recompense for such ser¬ 
vice, the possession of these Islands, and to hold them to him jxnd his heirs for ever, 
independent of the crown. The Count, it appears, raised a body of about two thousand 
men, and at their head embarked for England to support Henry’s sinking cause, send¬ 
ing a Norman gentleman, named Suideval, with a competent force to Jersey, to take 
possession of the promised reward. Mont-Orgueil Castle in that Island was then 
commanded by a Lancastrian of the Queen’s party, who had secret orders to deliver 
it up, which was accordingly done under the disguise of a pretended surprise ; and 
upon the total defeat of the King’s army, in the dreadful conflict with Edward IV. 
the Count arrived in Jersey, and began to exert his authority there, styling himself 
in all pulfws^acts, “ Peter de Brezc, Count de *Maulevrier, Lord of the Islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, aird.the others adjoining; Counsellor and Chamberlain 
of our Sovereign Lord the King of France.” The people of Jersey, it seems, did 
not tamely submit to the yoke; and, although the Count, by gracious promises, en¬ 
deavoured to soothe the general discontent, it even took six years to bring as many 
parishes under subjectioh to him. Op*-half of that Island opposed the usurpation, headed 
.by Philip de Carteret and Seigneur de St. Owen, who secured Grosncz Castle (then 
standing at the north-west extremity of the Island, but long since gone to-decay), 
whilst Mont-Oigueil remained in the possession ot the Count. In this state of warfare 

the Island continued until Edward JV. was quietly settled upon the tliroflfDf England,' 

• • 
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# Mass.ville, part iv. aux Remarques, p. 412. 
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when Sir Richard Harliston, Vice-Admiral of England, with a squadron of the King’s 
ships, arriving in Guernsey, proceeded to its relief; and the Casfleof Mortt-Orgueil be¬ 
ing closely blockaded, after many fruitless attempts to convey intelligence to Normandy; 
in order to obtain succours, was at last obliged to surrender; but the Count had left the 
Island before the Castle was besieged, and not long after was slain in the wars between 
the King of France and the Count de Charoiois, afterwards I hike of Burgundy.* Sir 
Richard Hailiston, for this service, wa§ recompensed with the government of Jersey, 
and the brave Islanders received all due commendation for their fidelity and loyalty. 

Mr. Falle, the Jersey historian, who has ^elated this exploit, and extolled the gre:.i 
bravery of his countrymen, has unaccountably passed over in silence the assistance 
afforded in this enterprise by the neighbouring islanders, many of whom readily joined 
Sir Richard Ilarliston’s expedition from Guernsey, and participated in the glory, 
though denied a share of that pn-ise so lavishly bestowed on the Jersey warriors ; and 
in consequence of this victory, it is said, the laurel branch was assumed by way of 
crest to the arms of Guernsey. 

It docs not appear that t}ie Count made any attempt to possess himself of Guernsey 
or the other Islands by virtue of his pretended grant, or that his heirs ever after pro¬ 
secuted the claim. 

Edward IV. granted a charter to Guernsey in the fifth year of his reign, anno 1165, 
by which lie confirmed the former charters of Edward III. and Richard II. lie died 
in April 1482, in the forty-second year of his age asd the twenty-third of his reign; 
leaving two sons, Edward his successor, only thirteen years of age, and Richard 
Duke of York, not nine, besides five daughters. 

The tender years of Edward V. requiring a regdney, his uncle, the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, the nearest male kin of the royal family capable of exercising the government, 
was declared Protector; who, upon pretence of extraordinary care of the young 
princes, had them conveyed to the Tower for safety. Gloucester’s first aim was to en¬ 
deavour to bastardize the children of the late King, as well as those of hjt%£<i other, the 
Duke of Clarence ; by which his own title to the crown, as the only legitimate heir of the 
house of York, would stand next in successionhut, as this attempt was attended 
with insurmountable difficulties, be resolved on the more shameful and scandalous 
plea of maintaining that Edward IV. and the Duke of Clarence were the spurious 
issue of his own mother, and that lie was himself the only legitimate offspring of his 
father the Duke of York. These infamous pretences, and other concerted measures 
of his partisans, formed a pretext for his seizing the crown, and the inhuman murder of 
the two young princes soon after followed this usurpation. 

Richard’® itign was but of short duration. Henry Earl of Richmond, grandson of 

* Chron. de Monstrelet, vol. iii.p. 116# Mcmoire de Coalmines, liv. i. chap. in. 
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Sir Owen Tudor, by Catharine of France, relict of Henry V. sailing from Harfleur, in 
Normandy, vJith a small army, invaded the usurper’s dominions ; and Richard tell in 
the battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485. * 

In the first year of Richard’s usurpation, he,granted a charter to this Island, con¬ 
firming all the former grants of the preceding Monarchs. 

Richmond, who was proclaimed King in Bosworth Field, by tlic ti(le of Henry VII. now 
ascended the throne of England. His marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
blended the interests of the houses of York and Lancaster, and put an end to a contest 
’‘♦bat* had for years deluged the kingdom \ytli blood ; yet the King’s natural antipathy to 
the Yorkists not only disturbed the tranquillity of his reign, but even spread its baneful 
influence to the Queen herself, and poisoned all his domestic enjoyments. 

When Earl of Kichmond, and engaged in contest with his enemies, he visited Jersey ; 
but whether designedly, or driven by contrary wiuds on his passage to Bretagne, is not 
certain ; and after his accession, granted to that* Island thirty-three articles for the 
better administration of the existing laws ; which ordinance^, as regulated by subsequent 
orders in council, still continue in force. He likewise granted a charter to these Islands 
in the first year of his reign, confirming several former charters granted by different 
sovereigns ; and in the preamble of that grauted*to Guernsey, records the services of the 
islanders in the expedition to Jersey under Sir Richard Harlistoiv 

After possessing the throne nearly twenty-four years, Henry VII. died at Rich¬ 
mond, in April, 1509, in the fifty-second year of his age. The discovery of America 
during this reign opened a wide field for commerce and navigation ; and a few years 
after, a new passage to the East Indies was effected ; and this King, at the expense of 
fourteen thousand pounds, built the*first English ship of war, called the Great Harry ; for 
before this period the British navy was composed of merchant vessel’s hired or pressed 
into the service. The trade to America has ever remained a lucrative branch of the 
commerce of these Islands. 

U pou thecal h of Henry VII. his son, the Eightfi Henry, a youth of eighteen, ascended 
the throne; tlieTntfleful. issue of *hq union of the long-contending houses of York aud 
Lancaster. About three years afterjhis accession, impatient of acquiring that distinction 
in Europe to which his power aud opulence entitled him, the natural enmity of the 
English and FiAich nations, and Ike not-forgotten, though antiquated, claims upon 
France, led Henry to join in alliaqoe with the Pope, Spain, ancf Venice, against that 
kingdom ; and he now made a demand of the ancient patrimonial provinces of Anjou, 
Maine, Guienne, and Normandy, which was considered as a declaration of war. Ten 
thousand men joined the confederate army ; but the war, though of little or no advantage 
to England, was nevertheless of great prejudice to France. • Soon aftcHfTPnry himself, 
at the head of a formidably army, invaded the French dominions; and after an 
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ostentatious, but ineffectual campaign, concluded a truce, without the claims to the long- 
severed provinces, which had at first formed a pretext for the war, being evAi thought of. 

Although the King, with great dexterity of argument, had combated the works of 
Luther, which had exposed the errors ajid abuses of the Romish Church, and had been 
rewarded by the Pope with the title of Defender of the Faith for this eloquent t pcr-, 
formancc, Henry soon after threw off the disguise, and became an inveterate enemy. 
The monks everywhere within his dominions felt his severity; the secret vices of 
convents, monasteries, and religious houses, either pretended or real, met exposure ; and 
fraud, under the cloak of religion, was deleted in every institution. These cnmto 
gafve the colour of justice to the King’s severity, and in less than two years, more than 
six hundred monasteries, of which twenty-eight had abbots enjoying'seats in Parliament, 
ninety colleges, two thousand three hundred and seventy-four chantries and free chapels, 
with one hundred and ten hospitals, were demolished; and Henry became possessed of 
all the monastic revenues, amounting in the whole to one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand pounds. The doctrines of Luther daily acquired new converts in every 
quarter, and the great work of reformation made rapid progress throughout Europe; 
the late invention of printing quickly circulated the vehement declamations of Luther 
and his sectaries ; and the copies of the Scriptures, thus easily disseminated, opened the • 
eyes of men to those innovations which for centuries had imposed upon the vulgar and 
superstitious. The religious institutions established in Guernsey could not escape the 
shock, and fell a sacrifice, with the other monastic establishments, to the rapacity of the 
King ; but although Henry was often engaged in war with France, I do not find that 
these Islands were at all disturbed by the enemy during a reign of nearly thirty-eight 
years, which terminated in J547. * 

Henry VIII. granted four charters to the Island of Guernsey, principally in con¬ 
firmation of the several roval grants before enumerated, and which will be treated upon 
in their proper places. 

Edward VI. was not ten years of age at the death of his father, the lgtdHKing, who 
had appointed sixteen executors of liis will ; to vjhmn, during miflority, he entrusted 
the government of the kingdom. • * 

The great work of reformation now received its completion, but not without 
opposition. The Liturgy t for the church service was framed, and* the people, by 
insensible innovations, rather than violent changes? yvere gradually induced to acquiesce. 
The young King, whose majority his father, Henry, had fixed at eighteen, only reached, 
his sixteenth year. He expired at Greenwich, in July, 1553, in the seventh year of his 
reign. • 

During i‘ne 'distractions of this short reign, it t seems the King of France made 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover Boulogne and the .other territory conquered by 
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Henry VIII. Strozzi, who commanded the French ffeet and galleys, endeavoured to 
make a descent on Jersey, and was encountered there by an English fleet: but historians 
•of both nations differ in the accounts of the result, which seems not to faofe been 
decisive;* however, Falle, in his History of Jersey, has gathered laurels for some of his 
# countrymeif from this iuvasion, and thus details the exploit :f ” The French having 
fr seized on the little Island of Scik, then ” (as he states) “ uninhabited, erected 
“ fortifications and made a settlement, from whence they coul I easily harass and keep 
“ iu continual alarm the surrounding Islands. That having secured Sark, and left in it 
four hundred men for protection, they went in the night to Guernsey, set upon a fleet 
" of English ships lying at anchor in ^ie roads before the tow n ; aud, as the captains 
“ and officers were on shore, obtained some advantage in the beginning of the tight: 
“ but the whole town being awakened with the noise of th^cannon, and help coming 
to the ships, the fight, was maintained, and the enemies repulsed : yet, hoping for 
" better success in Jersey, they bent their comse*thither, anchored in Boulay Bay, in 
{f ihe north of the Island, and landing in a hollow bottom^encompassed with high cliff's 
“ and hi IK ; upon which the people of Jeisey posting themselves, so galled and annoyed 
<c them, that they kept them from advancing fait her into the Island ; and then coming 
• “ to closer engagement, drove them back to Their ships, killing many in the pursuit, 
“ but not without some loss ; the Sieui de la Roque, on^ of .the justices of the royal 
4r court, having au arm cut off, of winch he died a few days after. The French,” 
Mr. Falle adds “ upon going*into St. JVlalo to refit, brought on shore for interment 
“ no fewer than threescore dead bodies of gentlemen out of one single ship, and in the 
te whole suffered a loss computed at one thousand men ; at which the King of France 
“ was so much out of countenance that he forbade all speaking about it.” I cannot, 
however, for the honour of the Island l am wiiting upon, tacitly suffer the Jcrseymen 
to wear all the laurels, and have the whole credit of the victory: the united force of 
the English and Guernscymcn having repulsed the assailants before the town, must, have 
occasioned .some loss to the enemy, and it is hut reasonable to allow them one-lialf. 

But if we rely i/fT^n Mr. l.edi*ri|’s account, in his Naval History, I fear the English 
alone have all the honour of this vjetory ; who observes, that tin; French being rcsol ved 
upon an attempt 1o reduce Guernsey and Jersey, fitted out a powerful squadron of men 
of war, with wlTich they transported a* body of two thousand men. Captain William 
Winter was commissioned from Ragland to oppose them with some ships and eight 
hundred soldiers ; and although ^ie found the enemy far superior in force, he attacked 
them with so much bravery and good conduct, that the French w-ere glad to retfeat with 
the loss of a thousand me n, giving up their gajlcys a prey to the English. 

* Hume’s Hist, of England, yol. iv. p. 383. * 


f Morant’s Continuation of talk-, p, U7. 
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In this reign certain articles of provision were, by grant under the great seal, allowed 
to be exported from the ports of Southampton. Poole, Lyme, Weymouth, Topsham, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth, for the use of this Island and Castle Cornet. f 

Upon the decease of Edward YI. the nation, was thrown into.great confusion, by the 
claims of Lady Jane Grey to the throne, whose execution soon followed Mary’s 
succession. The reformation now received a severe check ; the catholic religion was 
again restored ; and the dreadful persecutions of the protestants stain this detested reign 
with acts of cruelty at which human nature shudders. Calais, the key to France, 
possessed by the English more than two hundred years, was taken by the French ; and 
the naval power of England was so inconsiderable, that fourteen thousand pounds being 
ordered to be applied to the fleet, both for repairing and victualling, it was computed 
that ten thousand a year \tU>ukl afterwards answer all necessary charges. 

Little progress was made in arts and refinement, yet a beneficial trade*to Muscovy 
was established ; a passage to Archahgcl having been discovered by the English during 
tile last reign. 

Mary (who was the eldest daughter of Henry VIII. by his first, wife, Catharine of 
Arragon, the widow of his brother Arthur) died after a short, yet too long reign, of 
little more than five years, on the l?th of November, 1558, without issue. 

Two charters were granted by Mary to this Island : the first in 1553, confirming the 
grants of preceding Monarcbs; and the last, in 1557, of a similar tenor to that of 
Edward VI. for the regulation of the exportation of prov isions. 

Although the French had in the last reign been defeated in their attempts both on 
Guernsey and Jersey, they nevertheless kept possession of the little Island of Serk, which 
was not retaken till Mary’s time, and then was surprised by stratagem in the following 
manner: A gentleman of the Netherlands anchored his vessel in the roads, and pretending 
the death of his merchant, besought the French to suffer the body to be interred in the 
chapel of the Island; which was granted upon condition that those who attended the 
funeral should come ashore unarmed. A coffin filled with arms was laLiiclo'b which the 
French permitted to be carried by the crew iuto the ^chapel, wbefPf slmlting the door 
and arming themselves with the weapons thus concealed, they sallied out against, the 
garrison, unprepared for an attack so little expected, and retook the Island. This 
account of its recapture is given upon the authority of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
some time governor of Jersey ;* but it has been variously related; and an old manuscript 
belonging <o Sir Philip de Carteret, quoted by Falle in his History of Jersey, agrees 
with thft stratagem, excepting as to time and persons ^ 


* History of the World, Part 1. book iv. chap. xi. 
t Morant’s Continuation o*f Falle, p. 50. , 
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Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII. by Anna Sullen, his second Queen, was no 
sooner settled on the throne, than the dark clouds of despair, raised fay bigotry and 
•superstition, quickly dispersed, and England regained her wonted lustre. The protest ant 
religion was immediately re-established, .and sh$d its benign influence around ; never, I 
* # trust, again 4o feel the tyrannic hand of popish cruelty. England cannot boast, nor need 
to hope for, a more glorious reign. An immediate peace with France, the civil wars of that 
kingdom, and short continuance of any rupture between the two nations, preserved 
undisturbed the tranquillity of these Islands. Religious frenzy ran so high in France 
■between the Hngonots and Catholics, tlictf. plunder, desolation, and bloodshed, attended 
equally ihe triumphs of both. Most offthc province of Normandy was possessed by The 
former, who craved the assistance and protection of Elizabeth, offering Havre de Grace, 
on condition, that together with three thousand men for the garrison of that place, the 
Queen shook! likewise send over the like number to defend Dieppe and Rouen, with a 
supply of a hundred thousand crowns.* It had Men stipulated in the peace concluded 
between England and France in 1559, that Calais should, at ihe expiration of eight years, 
be restored to the English; but as Elizabeth foresaw that France never would volun¬ 
tarily fulfil her engagement, and concluding that the possession of Havre, which 
• commanded the mouth of ihe Seine, and was therefore of greater importance than Calais, 
might possibly constrain the French to a performance of tl^e stipulation, she sent three 
thousand men to take possession of Havre and Dieppe : but the latter place being found 
untenable, was immediately abandoned; and as a small reinforcement could only be 
thrown into Rouen, then besieged by the catholics, it soon fell by assault, and the 
whole garrison was put to the sword. Havre did not long remain in the possession of 
the English. The French protest*anls soon after agreed with their opponents ; and 
though it bad been stipulated with Elizabeth and the Prince of Conde, who headed the 
protestant party, that neither should conclude peace withoyt the consent of the other, 
this agreement was disregarded, and the Queen was only so far comprehended in the 
treaty, as t'vobtain a promise, that on her relinquishing Havre, lier charges and money 
advanced should bcflFSpaid by th» King of France ; and that Calais, at the expiration 
of the term, should be restored. These terras the Queen refused to accept, thinking the 
possession of Havre a much better pledge for the restoration of Calais ; but the united 
force of the King and Prince of Conde,*and the weak state pf the # garrison, reduced by a 
plague to less than fifteen hundred effective men, compelled the Earl of Warwick, who 
commanded, to capitulate, with liberty of withdrawing his garrison. Unfortunately 
these infected men carried the plague to England, where it swept off great multitudes, 
particularly in London; above twenty thousand dying there in*one year.—France, 


• • 

* Forbes, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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notwithstanding the Queen’s refusal to the proposed treaty for delivering up Havre, 
readily agreed that the hostages for the restoration of Calais should remain as before the 
rupturd,-each side retaining all their claims and pretensions ; nevertheless, Calais ever* 
after remained in the hands of the French- 

For the better preservation of these Islands from any attack of the enemy, Castle 
Cornet, and the other fortifications of Guernsey, were not'only completely repaired, but 
received great additional improvement;« and a new castle, named after the Queen, was 
erected in Jersey. 

Queen Elizabeth likewise granted the Island, of Scrk to Philip dc Carteret, Seigneur 
de St. Oueu, in order to prevent the French frdf*i again making a lodgment there. She 
also granted several charters to Guernsey, confirming the privileges of the Island ; and 

by several orders in council, and the interference of commissioners sent to inquire into 

« 

certain grievances complained of, v, isely regulated the administration of affairs to the then 
satisfaction of all parties, and which will be more particularly noticed in speaking of the 
laws and privileges of the Island. 

The erection of the pier was begun in this reign, though Edward I. in consequence 
of a representation made by the inhabitants to the justices of assize, that such a work 
would be of great utility, by order dated in 1275, authorised the raising a small duty 
on ships coming to the, Island, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of such an 
erection. 

Elizabeth closed a career of glory on the 24th of Murch, 1603, in the seventieth year 
of her age and forty-fifth of her reign. Dying unmarried, the crown devolved upon 
James King of Scotland, son of Mary Queen of Scots, and grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII. ; by which accession the fwo crowns were united. I shall 
therefore conclude this Chapter with the reign of Elizabeth, and commence the next 
with the new era. 

The church discipline established by Calvin at Geneva found entrance into these 
Islands about the year 1561-2 ; when several French ministers fled hithe^lo evade the 
persecution of the civil wars in France. Before this time, the same form of prayer was 
in use as in England ; but the islanders being fond .of change and encouraged by their 
governors, both Islands jointly petitioned Queen Elizabeth to approve and establish this 
new discipline; to which her Majesty consented, limiting it, however, to the parishes 
of St. Peter’s Port in Guernsey, and St. Helier’s m.Jersey ; but not content with this 
allowance, the Islands being now severed from the diocese of Coutance, the use of it 
was permitted by the governors in all the other parishes, and the churches of each Island 
were convened; and in a synod held ia Guernsey in 1576, the whole discipline was 
drawn ouHfrf-fnc form the reader will find presented.in the Chapter upon the Religious 
Institutions in the Island. 
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Queen Elizabeth, by royal grant, dated 27th September, 1563, founded a free 
grammar school here, for the education of boys, natives of the Island, the mastership to 
be in the nomination of the Governor; a house was erected for the purpose, arid over 
the gateway leading to it are the arms of her lyiajesty. It was endowed with certain 
Jands and rents, which have since considerably increased ; and the # appointment, which 
has for years past been nearly a sinecure (seldom more than two or three scholars 
attending), is considered to be worth about throe hundred pounds per annum. A copy 
of the endowment and- regulations for the master and scholars is preserved in the 
Greffier's Office, but the original is eithjf lost or mislaid. They are in Latin, and too 
long for insertion. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE ISLANDS*FROM THE UNION OF THE TWO CROWNS IN JAMES T. 
TO THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE, WHEN THE UNION OF THE KING¬ 
DOMS TOOK PLACE; AND FROM THAT PERIOD TO THE ^PRESENT 
REIGN OF GEORGE III. AND YEAR, 1814 . 

T 1' . 

«!ames (who was the first of the Stuart, family) ascended the throne of England 

without opposition, ant! with every advantage. The nation was never in a more 

flourishing state, and during the'Whole of this reign was little disturbed by foreign wars. 

Conformity to the church of Eiiglaud was a point that much engrossed the attention of 

this pacific prince ; yet the chuicli discipline established in these Islands by Queen 

Elizabeth, and which had been attended with some disagreeable circumstances that 

threatened the kingdom with internal commotions, was further sanctioned and approved 

by James, in a letter under his royal sign-manual, dated at Hampton Court, the eighth 

day of August, 1603, in the first year of his reign. This was no doubt politic upon his 

accession, as au immediate denial of the use of this discipline in these Islands might have 

alarmed the Scotch ministry, and laid open his intentions, too suddenly, of universal 

conformity. Jersey did not long continue under the discipline; the inhabitants 

generally became discontented with it, and the King and council were applied to, to 

establish the book of Common Prayer, and settle some ecclesiastical officer with 

episcopal jurisdiction among them ; in consequence of which, the office of Dean was 

re-established (which had been suppressed in both Islands upon the admission of 

Calvin's discipline), and certain canons were drawn up, to continue in force till a more 

perfect code of ecclesiastical constitutions could be agreed upon ; which-were shortly 

after settled, ratified, and approved by his Majesty by patent datetFthe last day of June, 

in the twenty-first year of his reign over England, and the fifty-sixth of Scotland.* 

lu Guernsey the church remained under the first discipline, and Dr. Heylin, in his 

Surrey of the Island,.assigns a very plausible reason why the King did not attempt the 

conformity of both Islands at the same time, and Why be should rather fix upon Jersey 

for the first experiment. ; for had, as the Doctor states, both been attempted at 

once, tfie ministers of both united would have formed a more formidable opposition ; 

.and one Is land being brought to conformity, might induce the other to follow the 
•.mu’. . 

* These canons will be found at length in Morant's Edition of Falle’S History of Jersey. 
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example: tne King having a new Governor in Jefsey, he was pot likely to be 
biassed by eiAier parly ; but Sir Thomas Leighton having been’Governor of Guernsey 
for some time, and instrumental in the introduction of the new 'discipline, couldUrfot so 
easily bp brought to agree to an alteration of his own counsels. 

Guernsey did not conform for many years ; and though the establishing of canons 
has fiecn attempted, none have, at this hour, been regularly settled*for the Island. 

King James granted a general charter to the; Island in the second year of his reign, 
and also confirmtd the others by one dated the fifteenth day of June, 1606. Upon the 
whole, this and the former reign appear t to have afforded the Islands as much peace 
and tranquillity as any. James died/on the 2?th March, 1625, having reigrihd 
over England somewhat more than twemty-two years, in the fifty-ninth year of his age ; 
his reign over Scotland treing of nearly equal duration with life. He married Anne 
of Denmark, *who died before him ; and out of six children, only two survived him, 
Charles his successor, and Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. 


By virtue of a commission under the great seal, bearing date the twenty-fifth day of 
July, 1607, certain commissioners were sent to Guernsey and Jersey to hear and 
determine appeals and complaints, and to reform and amend the defects and ambiguities 
d >f the laws, customs, and forms of government; the misconstruction of which had 
caused endless disputes and controversy. The decisions of these commissioners now form 
part of the laws of the Island, and the last extent or estimate of the revenue of the 
crown in the Isles of Guernsey, Alderney, Serk, Herm, and Jethou, was made by them, 
by virtue of this commission. 

We now cuter upon the troublesome reign of Charles I. whose marriage with 
the Princess Henrietta of France, the sister of Louis XIII. could not long prevent a 
rupture with that kingdom, which threatened the tranquillity of these*Jslands, that had 
now for nearly seventy years enjoyed repose. The protestants were again persecuted in 
France, and Louis laid siege to Rochelle, their strongest, hold. Charles, who had 
become a champion in their cause, sent a fleet to its relief, which effected little, and the 
besieged were af 1<si •unfier r the necessity of surrendering at discretion. This attempt at 
succour so incensed the French, that ip revenge they threatened these Islands with a descent 
the followii g year ; and the Kail of Danby, then Governor of Guernsey, was ordered to 
repair thither will) reinforcements and supplies, to put the Islands in a proper state of 
defence, and to give lluf enemy a warm reception. The Earl arrived ; every necessary 
preparation was quickly made; but the French never attempted to put the threat, 
with which they had so bombastically menaced the Islands, into execution.* • 


* Dr. lleylin attended the Earl to thebe Inland* as chaplain, and wrote 
1656 (with his Tours into th% Mainland ol‘ France) ,*a*work before quoted i 


his Survey of melnV^ublislicd in 
in this History. 
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The misfortunes of the King, in his disputes with the parliament, soon threw every 
thing into the greatest confusion. The Prime, his son, who had commanded some 
force! in the west of England, was obliged to seek safety, first in the Isle of Scilly, ami 
afterwards in Jersey ; where, finding the loyalty of the islanders and the strong fortifi¬ 
cations of the place every way calculated to secure the safety of his person, with sonijc 
chosen friends and counsellors (among whom were the Loids Capel and Hop!on, and 
Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon), he took up his abode about 
two months, and then, at the solicitations of the Queen his mother, who was at that 
time in Fiance, put himself under the protection of the French court. 

It appears Lord Jcrmyn had been dispatcher to France to interest himself in the royal 
cause; but private information having been conveyed to Jersey t’hat the court of France 
had formed the design \ f taking possession of the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
through the treachery of the Lovd Jermyn, who, with two thousand men, to be levied 
as for the King of England’s service to reduce Guernsey, was to seize on both the 
Islands, and deliver them up to France; for which he was to receive two hundred thou¬ 
sand pistoles and a Dukedom, as a reward for his perfidy. In consequence of such 
secret notice, the Lords Capel and llopton, hir Edward Hyde, and Sir George Carteret, 
immediately entered into written articles of association,* dated the nineteenth day of 
October, 1046 (O. S.), for defence of the Island of Jersey, and to counteract the 
traitorous design; by which it was agreed, that Lord Capel should proceed to Paris, 
under pretence of paying his respects to the Queen arid Prince, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the truth of the rumour, and to inform his Highness of the intention ; and that 
on his (Lord Capel's) return, or notice of the impending danger, such other steps should 
be pursued as were therein particularly agreed upon. This perfidious project, which it 
seems was not without some foundation, was however abandoned. 

The first campaign of the civil war between King Charles and the parliamentary 
army, was somewhat favourable to the royal cause ; but each party had to deplore the 
loss of the bravest of their leading men, I mean John Hampden, and Lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland; the former in a skirmish against Prince Rv.pert, and tlu/iattcr at the battle of 
Newbury. Marston Moor was the first scene 06 the 1 King’s reverse of fortune : the 
Scotch and Parliamentary army had formed a junction, and Cromwell hading some 
troops lie had himself levied and disciplined,'tupned the tide of battle, defeated the 
royalists, who never afterwards recovered the blctvy, and brought himself, for the first 
time, into notice. The battle of Naseby, in Northamptonshire, soon after decided the 
fate of Charles, placing the parliamcntaiians in possession of almost all the strong cities 

p 

• l . ,r 

* These articles will be fount] at length in the second volume of State Papers collected by the Earl of 
Clarendon, p. 279. ( > 
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in the kingdom. The King retired to Oxford, but being closely pressed by the 
victorious troops, took the fatal resolution of surrendering himself to the Scotch apmy, 
Mio, in the most sordid manner, basely betrayed him into the hands of his eriemies. 
*Thc unhappy Monarch had now to endure a. long and cruel captivity, from which 
deatji alone released him ; and while humanity can shed a tear foj suffering innocence, 
the sympathizing eye of loyalty and veneration will ever plentifully bedew the grave of 
this royal ynartyr, and mourn the loss of a Sovereign, by an act of cruelty at which 
human nature must revolt, and the feeling hearts of Englishmen shudder at and lament. 
Charles lost his life on the thirtieth day o5 January, 1648, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of a troublesome reign, leaving six children, three sons and 
three daughters, viz. Charles his successor, Janies Duke of York, and Henry Duke of 
Gloucester; Mary, Elizabeth, and Henrietta.—A general charter was granted by him 
to this lslantl, dated the twenty-first day of March,* 1647-8, in the third year of his 
reign, an abstract of which will be found in the Appendix. 

Charles II . was at the Hague when his father fell a sacrifice to the fury of his 
enemies ; universal confusion overspread all England, and it was declared high treason 
to proclaim, or any otherwise acknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince 
•of Wales. The Commonwealth soon found every thing in England composed into 
seeming tranquillity by the terror of arms, and foreign powers were too much engaged 
in intestine wars to interpose ; but although the whole authority of Scotland fell into the 
hands of Argyle and rigid cburclftncn, and that party most averse to the interests of the 
royal family, they jvere, from selfish motives, induced to proclaim Charles II. King of 
England, upon condition of his good behaviour and strict observance of the covenant, 
and hts entertaining no other persons about him, but such as were godly men and faith¬ 
ful to that obligation. The Irish professed to return to their duty and allegiance, and 
engaged to furnish ten thousand men for the support of the Icing’s authority in England; 
stipulating, in return, indemnity for their rebellion and the toleration of their religion. 
Charles at first^thought of trying his fortune in Ireland ; but as the states of Holland, 
though well attached to his causd? dreaded the power of^the Commonwealth, he quitted 
the Hague for Pays, where, not meeting even with civility, much less the assistance he 
expected, he again made Jersey his retreat, and was received with unabated loyalty by 
the islanders, still faithful to their Sovereign, and ardent in his. cause. Here he was 
prevailed upon to accept the ScoJch*invitation, and, according to the conditions, upon 
.liis arrival in the Frith of Cromarty, before he was permitted to land, was not only 
required to sign the covenant, but dismiss all his faithful adherents ; the Duke of 
Buckingham excepted, the only English courtier allowed to atteftd him. Cromwell 
defeated the Scotch army at Dunbar; Jrut, at the head of Smother, soT>n"1tflcr raised, 

Charles entered England, advanced as far as Worcester, where Cromwell followiug was 
# • 

P 
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again victorious, and the unfortunate King obliged to seek for safety in flight. 
Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more romantic, or distresses more severe, 
than "those which attended his escape: after various disguises, and oue-and-forty days’ 
concealment, during which time an equal number of persons had been unavoidably, 
entrusted, and were privy to his escape, he embarked at Shoreham, in Sussex*, and landed 
safely at Feschamp in Normandy. 

During these troubles the Islands had remained unmolested, loyally attached to the 
King, and by fitting out privateers had greatly annoyed the merchantmen, by cruising 
in the Channel. Representations were made ^f these hostilities to the usurping power 
in'England, and a formidable force was sent t<y reduce the Islands. Guernsey, after a 
vigorous defence, was at last forced to submit to the usurper ; but Castle Cornet was 
so valiantly defended by f\ir Peter Osborne, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, that for 
some considerable time it bid defiance to every attempt. The castle and the town, now in 
the possession of opposite parties, exchanged many shots; but when every hope vanished of 
farther resistance being of the least service to the King, it surrendered to the besiegers. 

Jersey, with equal loyalty and courage, opposed the enemy, but, overpowered by 
numbers, after a lirave resistance, fell likewise into the usurper’s hands. 

What principally inclined the usurper to make a descent upon these Islands, was the 
great apprehension entertained lest the King, urged by his necessities, should be 
induced to put them into the hands of the French, to secure the payment of such sums 
of money, as, under this guarantee, they were likl'ly to advance to him ; a power 
completely in his hands, and with sufficient provocation almost to justify such a step. 
This measure indeed had been suggested to him in his exigencies ; but, as the great Lord 
Clarendon observes, in his History of the Rebellion,* “ so strict and punctual was his 
tc care of the interest of England, when he seemed to be abandoned by it, that he chose 
“ rather to suffer those places of great importance to fall into Cromwell’s power, than to 
<c depo it them, upon any conditions, into French hands, who, he knew, would never 
u restore them to the just owner.” 

The King’s residence in Jersey had convinced him;'from his own observations, of the 
great evils likely to result from these Islands being in the possession of the French; and 
he wisely considered, that while in Cromwell’s power they would remain attached to the 
British crown, and might .one day be restored ; but if once possessed by the French, 
there was every probability of their being irrecovefably lost to England. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute particulars of the sufferings these Islands 
endured under the usurpation; a pretty accurate idea may be easily formed of these 
calamities, when wj reflect, they were now governed by the most abitrary tyrants and 


* Clarendon’s History of the Grand Rebellion, <yol. iii. p. 465. 
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fanatics; tl^ established religion was trampled under foot; the soldiery (a frantic herd 
of sectaries of all sorts), at free quarters, without check or controul, committing orery 
•sort of outrage, turning the churches into guard-houses and stables; propertyof all 
kinds in a state of sequestration, compositions for estates exacted, and every kind of 
•oppression licensed without restraint. # In this desperate condition they continued till 
the happy restoration put an end to their misfortunes, in 1660, about two years after the 
death of (Jromwell. • 

Charles II. was no sooner restored to the throne, than an act of clemency passed; which 
the guilty could hardly hope for, and which did honour to the Prince, and reflected equal 
lustre upon the nation. A proclamation was issued, declaring that such of the fate 
King’s judges as did not yield themselves prisoners within fourteen days should receive 
no pardon. Nineteen surrendered, some were taken in theirjflight, and others escaped 
beyond sea.* In the act of indemnity, those only whb had an immediate hand in the 
King’s death were exempted. Cromwell, Ireton* and Bradshaw, though dead, were 
considered proper objects of resentment by the enraged populace; their bodies were dug 
from the grave, dragged to the place of execution, and, after hanging some time, 
buried under the gallows ; their estates were forfeited to the crown : but only ten, out 
of fourscore who sat in judgment on the King’s trial, were devoted to immediate 
destruction. . 

It appears that the inhabitants of Guernsey thought it right to petition for the royal 
clemency; iu consequence of wifich the following order of council was issued:— 


(( the Court at Whitehall , the 13th of August, 1660. 

et Present the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, and several of the Lords 
“ of the Council : * 

ft Upon reading this day of the Petition of Amice Andros, of Saumarez, baillif of the 
f( Island of Gucrnesey, and Nathanael Darcll, both of them his Majesty’s servants and 
,r deputies of the Island of Gflbrnesey, in the behalf^of the Inhabitants of the said 
tr Island, humbly acknowledging* their great guilt and unfeigned grief of heart for 
“ having, since the disorders these many years, submitted to the usurping power which 
” latly tiranisea over his Majesty’s Subjects, and quitted their dutys to obedience to their 
t€ native Soverain ; for which greatVrimc imploring his Majesty’s gracious pardon : It 
” is ordered by this board (his Majesty being present). That Mr. Attorny-Generali doe 
ft forthwith draw up in a due maner a full and effectual pardon for all the Inhabitants 
“ of the said Island of Guernesey, the said pardon to proceed in tUb accustomed maner, 
*' to pass the great seale of England, so Jo remaiue as a moiftiment of his Majesty’s most 
V royall clemencey; tfitb all,, in the said pardon, declaring, that Sir Henry Devic, Knight 
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,c and Baronet; Mr. Amice Andros, of Saumarez, baillif of the said Island ; Edmond 
rt Andros, Esq. sou of the said Amice; and Mr. Charles Andros, brother of the said 
,r Amice; and Nathanael Darel), Esq. have, to their great credit, during this late rebel* 
** lion, continued inviollably faithfull to, his Majesty, and consequently have no need to 
** be comprised in this generall pardon. 0 fr R. BROWNE*" 


Guernsey had scarcely recovered from the universal confusion the usurpation had 
occasioned, "before it was menaced with an attack by its old enemies, the French. A 
rupture between England and France breaking out in the year 1065, a conspiracy was 
formed to get possession of these Islands by surprise, which w as happily frustrated 
by the Marshal de Turenne’s lady, a protestant, zealously attached to her religion, 
who bad conceived a singular kindness for the people of these Islands, apd gave infor¬ 
mation of the plot to the Rev. Daniel Brevint, a divine of Jersey (afterwards pre¬ 
bendary of Durham and dean of Lincoln) ; in consequence of this intelligence. Sir 
Thomas Morgan, who had signalized himself as a brave and experienced officer, wul, 
sent over with proper forces to counteract the enemy’s design : the news of the prepa¬ 
rations soon reached France, and proved to that court, that its intentions w'ere no 
longer secret; the meditated attack was therefore given up, and the Islands remained 
unmolested. . 

Charles II. died, after a few days’ illness, on the sixth day of February, 1685, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and the fifty-fifth of his age: he had been married, 
hut died without legitimate issue. t 

In 1669, lie confirmed the charter granted to the Island by his father, which w.ts the 

last royal grant bestowed on it. His partiality for »?iT*vy. where *»e had resided some 

time, was particularly shewn by a gift to the bailiff’ and magistrates of a slyer-gilt 

mace, with an appropriate inscription, setting forth, that tljat Island h.m twice afforded 

him a safe retreat, when excluded from his other dominions. 

# 

James Duke of York, upon the death of his brother without issue, ascended the 
throne by the title of James II. a papist so stronglyjbigoted toTn^Tprinciples, that the 
introduction of pojiery became a serious alarm to Engluuu. His abdication at last put 
an end to the intestine troubles that, during a short and unfortunate reign, had kept the 
nation in one continual brpil, and brought about the glorious Revolution of 1688, 
which placed on the vacated throne, a King and Qtioen true to religion and civil liberty, 
and laid the foundation of those blessings we have ever since enjoyed. 

On thfe abdication of James II. a Bill of Settlement passed, by which the crown of 
England devolved on William Prince of Orange (son of the Princess Mary, daughter 
of Charles \er) and Mary the daughter of the late King, the sole administration being 
vested in the Prince ; Anne, the Princess of Denmark, James’s youngest daughter, to 
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succeed afteethe death of the Prince and Princess of Olrange; her posterity after those 
of the Princess, but before those of the Prince by any other wife. To this settlement 
t)f the crown was annexed a Declaration of Rights, by which aft the points, of latdyears 
in dispute between the King and the people, were finally determined, and the powers 
V>f the royal-prerogative more narrowly circumscribed, and more exactly defined, than 
in any former period of the English government. 

• William and Mary reigned together till December, 1694, when the death of the 
Queen left the government in the hands of the King alone, who swayed the sceptre 
till ’March, 1701, .when the all-subduing,power of death wrested it from him, after a 
reign of thirteen years. 4 * 

During the short and unhappy reign of James II.. some Roman catholic soldiers 
were quartered in Guernsey, and a chapel was fitted up for tl£m in the town ; a popish 
priest was seH for over to a ay mass; and, to complete the evident design of the King 
to introduce the caiholic religion, a papist was-made governor : hut this iniquitous 
s- heme was happily frustrated by the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Orange in 
England; an event, soon after known here, and upon which a plan was contrived to 
secure Castle Cornet, disarm the catholics, and coniine the lieutenant-governor. A day 
• was accordingly fixed on, when, by rotation,* the command of the Castle devolved 
upon a protestant officer in the secret who had no sooner entered on his duty, than 
the chief captain of the town, accompanied by a body of the militia, seized upon 
and di*unit'd all the popish offices and men in the town. This done, a signal, pre¬ 
viously agreed on, was immediately given to the commandant of the Castle, who in- 
stantl j ordered the garrison arms. Being assembled on the parade, the protestant 
soldiers loaded witfi ball, as before concerted, marched out of the ranks, and, facing 
about, presented their muskets at the catholic soldiers, who were ifyder the necessity 
of laying dov. i. « heir arms; and thus by stratagem and good resolution, Castle Cornet 
was secured for William and Mary. 

England was engaged in war with France the greatest part of this reign, and these 
Islands were, fn consequence, faept in continual alarm. They were put in the best 
possible state of defence, and* the£ Earl of Peterborough dispatched hither for their 
safety ; but the signal victory gained by our fleet at the famous battle of La Hogue, 
in 1692, dissipated the apprehensions of invasion, which bad just before risen to such 
an alarming height, that it had been deemed necessary, for their*preservation, to order 
Admiral Carter, with seventeen men of war, to Guernsey and Jersey, where he was to 
provide himself with proper pilots to cruise on the French coast near St. Madoes, for 
eight-and-forty hours, and after stretching over to Cape La Hoguef was then to return 
to Sfiithead, should the security ojf the Islands not require his long& sfoMon on the 
French coast. 
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Upon the death of King Wflliam 'without issue, and agreeably to thejAct of Suc¬ 
cession passed upon the abdication of James II., Queen Anne, married to Prince 
Geoige of Denmark, ascended the throne of England. She was the second daughter 
of King James by his first wife, the daughter of Chancellor Hyde, afterwards Earl 
of Clarendon, and in her thirty-eighth year, wfyen she came to the crown. • A war with- 
France was almost the first act of her reign. The great Duke of Marlborough com¬ 
manded the English forces, and the brilliant achievements of Blenheim, Ramilies, 
Oudcnarde, and Malplaquet, will never lose their lustre, nor will the heroic names of 
Shovel and Rooke ever be forgotten. To these Admirals wc are indebted for the im¬ 
pregnable fort of Gibraltar, a lasting monument of British valour and Spanish imbe- 
cility.—Her wars with France do not seem to have disturbed the tranquillity of these 
Islands. She reigned twd*vc years, well deserving of her people the expressive, though 
simple epithet she attained, of “-The Good Queen Anneand died lamented on the 
first day of August, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, without surviving issue. 

It was in this reign that the famous Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot¬ 
land took place, which in the first attempt met with much opposition, but was at last 
amicably adjusted. 

Pursuant to the Act of Succession, George I. son of Ernest Augustus, first Elector 
of Brunswick, and the. Princess Sophia, grand-daughter to James 1. ascended the 
Brit ish throne. He was then in his fifty-fourth year, reigned only thirteen years, and 
died at Osnaburgh, on his journey to visit his Electoral dominions of Hanover, the 
eleventh day of June, 1727. By the Princess Sophia-Dorothy, his Queen, daughter 
and heiress of the Duke of Zell, he had issue, George II. and the ^ueen of Prussia; 
but the latter died before her father. 

George II. succeeded his father in 1727. The Pretender had made a feeble attempt 
on the kingdom in the last reign, by landing in Scotland, but soon gave up the enter¬ 
prise. His son, Charles-f^dward, renewed the project, and matters soon wore a more 
formidable aspect. France had made great promises of succour, and preparations 
had even been made for the embarkation, at Dunkirk, of fifteen thousand men for the ex¬ 
pedition. Tba Duke de Rosqueseiulle, with twenty ships of the line, formed the escort; 
but the whole scheme was disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris, who, with 
a superior fleet, made up to attack them. The Frerch were obliged to^put back; a gale 
of wind damaged their transports beyond reparation j and thus frustrated in a projected 
sudden descent, France openly declared war against England. The young Pretender had 
erroneously been led to believe the kingdom ripe for revdlt; and being furnished with 
some money and arms, embarked for Scotland. On his arrival at Perth, his father 
was proclaimedi&ing, and .meeting with but little opposition and many adherents on 
his march, he penetrated as far Manchester, wlere he established *his head-quarters, and 
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increased hilforce. He now advanced within one hundred miles of the capital, which 
was filled with terror and consternation; but the discontents and factions of his jEjrae- 
ials, who began to embrace opposite systems, averse to all subordination, and un- 
a animoifS to return, obliged him to retreat to Scotland. Here the prospect again 
•brightened;*and being joined by somq Scotch nobility, at the g liead of considerable 
clans, he defeated the King’s army sent against him; and encouraged by this success, 
pTushed oii'his fortunes, till the Duke of Cumberland, in a desperate battle fought on 
the plains of Culloden, totally routed and dispersed the rebel army, which never after¬ 
wards re-assembled ; and the young Pretender, after many narrow escapes and great 
sufferings, reached France ;—a rewards of thirty thousand pounds having been olTefed 
for taking him either dead or alive. 

Several of the Pretender's officers were executed, and tv(Jo of the rebel peers, the 
Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino, were bSheaded. A general peace soon 
followed the crushing of this rebellion ; but which, with respect to France, was of 
short duration, and ultimately again disturbed the tranquillity of the other powers. 
The efforts of England were everywhere successful; the all-conquering fleets of Bri¬ 
tain had totally annihilated the maritime power of France, and rode triumphant 
• over the ocean. But amidst these successes, which surrounded England with rcsplen- 
dant rays of glory, an unexpected event cast a gloom over the whole nation, which had 
now to deplore the loss of their beloved Sovereign, by very sudden death, at the palace 
of Kensington, on the twenty-fifth day of October, 1760, aged seventy-seven years, 
after a long and yictorious reign of thirty-four years. The Queen died many years 
before him, and the Prince of Wales (the father of our present revered Sovereign) 
did not survive his father, but died, universally regretted, in March 1750. 

George III. upon the death of his grandfather in 1760, ascended *<thc throne ; under 
whose glorious reign we have enjoyed many blessings deqied to the rest of Europe. 
The wars with France before and since the lamentable Revolution, which has not only 
distracted that country, but agitated surrounding empires in one convulsive scene of 
general devastation, and threaded England with invasion, did not, under the divine 
protection, extend to this Islafld, though near the usurper’s shores, The neighbouring 
Isle of Jersey felt the scourge of war in 1782, when the French, eluding the vigilance of 
our cruisers, made a descent upon«that Island, and succeeded in effecting a landing, 
but were soon gallantly opposed^ qrtfl defeated; the heroic Major Pearson losing his 
.life upon the occasion. 

During the present reign, the Islands have often been under serious alarm, which 
(excepting in the instance just noticed) have proved mere threats, perhaps to divert the 
attention of government from the more jmmediatc object of the cnenfy mother quar¬ 
ters ; nevertheless, sifth menaces have ever shewn the steady loyalty and attachment 
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©ft the islanders to tbeir beloved Sovereign, by a determined resolution to Jlose the last 
dr^ of blood in their defence, and preserve to the crown of England this only 
remaining part of the ancient Duchy of Normandy; the possession of which, as that 
great law oracle. Lord Chief Justice Coke, has observed, ” is a good seizirf to the, 
** Kings of England for the whole Duchy.” 

The well-regulated militia force of the Island, of which I shall speak more parti¬ 
cularly hereafter; the number of regulars generally in barracks here (Guernsey and 
Jersey, of late years, having been made considerable dep6ts); the very formidable state 
of the fortifications, which all round the Island have been considerably augmented 
and improved during this reign ; the building |>f Fort George (so named in honour of 
his Majesty), which might bid defiance to a besieging army ; and the rocky cliffs with 
which Nature has everywhere fortified the Island,—have altogether rendered it, if not 
impregnable, that certain sacrifice of a host of foes, which must ever deter .our inve- 
tarate enemies even from attemptinglts reduction. 



CHAPTER IX. 


rNCIDEN^AL REMARKS ON THE INSULAR TENURES, COINS, WEIGHTS, AND 

MEASUR ES. 

JSefore we proceed to the internal yicw of the Island, it may not be improper*to 
describe the different tenures the. lands are held by, and the ancient and present mode of 
discharging the dues, and performing the services, incidental do such tenures. 

As these Islands, from the earliest accounts, havfi been more or less dependent on 
England and France, and we have, in the Introduction, traced the ancient inhabitants of 
those kingdoms as near their origin as historical authority could guide us ; it is beyond 
doubt, that the mode of civil government we call the feudal system was not peculiar to 
the Franks, the Normans, the Saxons, or any other particular tribe that sallied forth at 
different periods from the forests of Germany, and became masters of England and 
France, but common to them all, and even to the ancient Gauls.and Britons, before any 
of these different nations appeared among them. 

The feudal sy stem, in its primitive state, was equally calculated for internal support, as 
well as protectioiyLgainst foreign enemies. The King or Prince, in whom the whole 
property of his dominions originally vested, parcelled out the lands among a select 
number of his subjects, distinguished for their skill in arms, piety, or superior wisdom ; 
binding them to pay certain annual rent-charges towards the support of himself and 
the dignity of the crown, to assist him in his councils in the legislative assemblies, to see 
the. general laws of the country executed, each within his fief or district, and, together 
with their under-tenants, to bear arms in his defence. Those who held immediately 
under the crown were called mrtitacy tenants, or more properly feudal lords, and their 
grants were termed fiefs or *hiaiM>rs. They imitated the example of the Sovereign, 
parcelled out the lands amongst a sufficient number of the inferior ranks of people to 
cultivate them, "subject to similar conditions of rcut-chargQs to support the feudal lord, 
and an obligation to attend him whgtfcalled upon by the Sovereign in defence of the state; 
from whom the most able were selected to preserve the rights of the feudal lord and their 
fellow under-tenants, and to see the public ordinances duly executed within their fief or 
district. • • 

This kind of tenure and civil government prevailed in every part ofthe French domi¬ 
nions, and consequeiftly in Normandy, when that province was ceded to Rollo; who, 

* « 
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trough (he leader of a lawless band of rovers, displayed in an eminent degredta genius for 
government rarely to be met with. He soon saw ou what principles the constitution 
was formed ; that the prince could not exercise any arbitrary power over his subjects/ 
or enforce any law, but such as the feudal lords, in general assembly, consented tb; and 
that even these could not be enforced, but by persons chosen by the people for that? 
purpose. These grants of fiefs were not originally hereditary ; they reverted to the 
prince upon the death of the lord, never descending to the son, unless he inherited his 
father’s virtues ; and were indifferently bestowed upon ecclesiastics and laymen, as merit 
deserved' reward. But when Rollo took possession of the Duchy, fiefs were become 
hereditary among the laity ; the feudal system, which prevailed in Neustria, and every 
other province in France, began to grow irksome to the lower ranks of people; the 
feudal lords, not satisfied twith the income stipulated by the first grant, encroached on 
their vassals, from whom they wrested the right of electing the officers of the fief courts, 
naming such only as best suited their purposes ; and as each lord of a small fief or 
manor had tbe power of punishing, even with death, his under-tenants, and at his 
pleasure to impose heavy fines, or the forfeiture of the estates, the most arbitrary acts 
of violence and oppression were often the result of their avarice. 

To prevent these abuses, the new Duke established a court at Rouen, called the 
Exchequer, where he presided himself, as the great seneschal of tbe Duchy, and also 
divided the province into great and small bailiwicks, with a court of justice in each, 
and an inferior court, where tbe viscounts or sheriffs presided, from whence appeals lay to 
the others, according to seniority, which effectually checked any wanton stretch of power 
of the arbitrary lords over their feudatories. 

Besides leasing of the lands out in the manner before stated, some were always 
reserved for the particular domain of the prince; and his feudal lord, who held under 
him, retained part of his grant for the like purpose. These demesne lands were cultivated 
by persons who are described by the name of hordarii , in French bordiers ; and were 
properly the domestics of the prince or feudal lord, employed _iu every species of menial 
service about the mansion*house, attended the prince or'seigncur in his judicial capacity, 
assisted the officers of the court of justice in securing and guarding criminals; having 
slaves under them to till the demesne lands, and provide provisions for their lord’s table. 
In length of time this grew into a species of tenure : the prince or feudal lords alienated 
as much of their demesne, as was requisite to command this service for ever, and the 
holding on these conditions was called bordage-tenure, esteemed the most base and • 
servile of any. 

The lands that remained in the hands*of the crown after these arrangements, were 
either sold fit bestowed on favourites, free of any rent ^charge or service whatever. This 
kind of tenure has since acquired the title of freehold, allodial’ tenure, or burgage- 
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tenure, in slgfoh ; and is in French called frank-alcut from the Latin allodium. Frdn 
this tenure sprung the English constitution, which totally destroyed every power ann^ced 
Ho the feudal system: all the personal services, whether civil or roilitaiy, the tenants 
m under lords of manors were liable to, are either destroyed in that kingdom, or a rent- 
•charge in money laid on the lands in liep of them; by this means all British subjects are 
equally free. It had nearly produced the same effect in France under Louis le Groi, 
about thp, middle of the twelfth century, when that priace sold and granted privileges to 
his subjects, in order to raise soldiers to fight against his rebellious Barons. But not¬ 
withstanding this plan was encouraged by Pope Alexander III. declaring, in 1167, that 
all Christians ought to be free from every kind of servitude or slavery, the progres»of 
freedom was soon stopped in France, *and all the subjects of that extensive monarchy 
reduced to tlipir ancient state of slavery ; which has been greatly increased since, by the 
succeeding French Kings assuming and exercising ai* arbitrary power, both legislative 
and executive, that never could have been usurped under the feudal system, according 
to tire original institution. 

It is immaterial by what tenure, or under what influence, the lands of the Island were 
held, or the inhabitants governed, in ancient times, before the feudal system was perfectly 
* established; and it is difficult todetermine at what exact period even that system first took 
place in this Island. In all probability, Guernsey, though irjiabited long before the 
Romans appeared in Gaul, was but little, if at all, cultivated till after the Normans were 
in possession of Ncustria, then fifst called Normandy, of which these Islands fomed part. 
Notwithstanding the great pains Rollo the first Duke bestowed in establishing the civil 
government of liis # newly acquired territory, the Islauds were for some time neglected, 
if wc credit insular manuscripts, which inform us that the first regular settlement was 
effected, in 962, by the Benedictine Monks, who were driven from the Abbey of Mount 
St. Michael in the time of Richard I. third Duke of Normandy, and grandson to Rollo; 
and that the lands they then took possession of, were not erected into a fief or manor 
till nearly seventy years after, when Robert Date of Normandy, father of William, 
commonly called the Conqueror? atjput 1032, granted the fief St. Michael to the monks 
of this monastery, and likewise arected into fiefs the* lands bestowed by his father, 
Richard II. upon the Fratres Minorcs or Cordeliers of the order of St. Francis (whom 
be had removed*from the Abbey of»Feschamp, near Havre de Grace, to make room for 
some Benedictine monks from Dijqili and placed in a convent and cliapel which lie built 
and endowed for them upon the site where Elizabeth’s College now stands) ; and other 
lands, also given by his father to the abbots of Noirmontier, Blanchcland, and the 
Abbess of Caen, and which fiefs were to be held by the said abbots^md abbess, and their 
successors for ever, by fealty, hoijiage, and relief, as othes feudal tenures,yere held hi 
Normandy. From the samo authority we likewise learn, that in the year 1061, William 
, the Conqueror confirmed this grant to the'monks of St. Michael; which seems to have 
/ • • q 2 
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d its origin confined to what is now the Parish of the Vale, and chafel dedicated 
Michael, where an abbey had been founded by them; but then extended to one- 
fourth of the Island, including the Islands of Erm and Lihou, upon the former of which 
a priory had been erected, and upon the latter a chapel; and comprised lands in the 
several parishes of the Catel (where another chapel had been built, at a 'place called' 
St. George), St. Saviour's, St. Peter's, and Torteval; all which the abbot of St, Michael 
enjoyed till the dissolution of the monastery. - 

About the same time, William the Conqueror, to reward the services of his esquire, 
Sampson d’Anneville, who had been sent over to protect the inhabitants from the ravages 
of pirates, granted him the fief or seigniory of Anneville, which comprised about another 
quarter of the cultivated lands in the Island. Other grants soon after followed, in all 
sixteen ; and Sampson soon saw the civil government of the Island established on the same 
basis as in other parts of the Duke's dominions. Six of these grants were bestowed 
upon ecclesiastics, and the other ten on laymen, and the remainder of the lands belonging 
to the crown were divided into thirteen bordage-tenurcs. We find them described in 
the insular records, and first in an inquest taken in the year 1244, by order of King 
Henry III. by George de Bullizon, then governor, assisted by twenty-two of the most 
intelligent inhabitants, sworn for the purpose, who say, that onc-half of the Island 
belongs to our lord theJKiiig, and those who hold under him by knight’s service or in 
capitc ; the other half is divided between the Abbot of St. Michael and Robert de Vcre 
(ancestor of the Earls of Oxford and Dukes of St. ! Alban’s, and to whom the fief 
D’Anneville, which had escheated to the crown, had been granted by King John); and 
in other records, the lords of these fiefs are called liberi homines and franc-tenam, free 
men, or free tenants. On each of these fiefs was instituted a court for deciding civil contests 
arising on the fief, 1 : and there was also a superior court established in the Island, com¬ 
posed of a bailiff and four knights or chevaliers, who held annual assizes, at which the 
military tenants or lords of liefs attended, and appeals from inferior courts were heard. 
This sort of judicature continued till the reign of King John, who, by a charter, esta¬ 
blished twelve jurats in lieu of the four chevaliers or. kirigtits, who immediately checked, 
and in coursfe of time so effectually destroyed, the feudal system of government, that little 
or nothing at this day remains that has the least allusion to slavery. These sixteen free 
tenants, and the thirteen bordiers, attend the Chief Pleas, opening the court on the first 
day of the three terms, when bye-laws are made 4qr the internal government of the 
Island. The names of the free tenants are called over immediately after the bailiff and 
jurats, but they are not now consulted-with respect to the bye-laws and ordinances, as 
they were formerly ;eso that their appearance is a mere matter of form, nor are they even 
obliged totJtcntHn person,according to original custom: any one may answer for them 
by power of attorney, or if they do not answer at all, they are free by paying a small 
fine. , An entertainment is on these days provided for <hc whole court, military tenauts. 
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and bordiers,|at the expense of the governor. The very‘small remains of judicial powe^, 
still retained by three or four of the feudal courts, as well as the services the under-tenants 
dre still liable to, we shall explain when we come to the parishes wherein they are situated. 

Wheli lands were first granted out by feudal tenure, money was little known ; there¬ 
fore Jhe rent-charges were in all countries payable in kind, such as corn, fowls, eggs, 
&c.; but since money in most countries, particularly in England, has become current, 
ietv"payments in kind exist. In this Island the original rents jn corn, fowls, loaves of 
bread, eggs, and other produce, reserved when the lands were first granted, are still 
payable to the crown in kind, besides some trifling sums of money in coin current in the 
Island at the time of the original grant. Similar rents were likewise paid by the under¬ 
tenants ; and by degrees the same mode^was adopted by individuals on their letting lands 
to each other. a We find the old rentals, books of extent, and title-deeds, mention the 
following ancient coins, viz.— • 


i 


COIN. 

Ecu monec - -- -- -- -- -- - - - 

Noble ditto ---------------- 

Gros ditto - -- - - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

V inert sols ditto - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Sol ditto - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Eteiitt - 

Noble sterling d’Angleterre • 

Ditto tie Guernsey - -. 

Sou sterling d^Auglcterre ----------- 

Ditto tie Guertfsey . 

♦ 

Gros sterling, or gros d’urgent sterling d’Angleterre - - - 

Gros darg'-nt, payement de Guernsey - ------ 

Denier d’argent, or denier sterling de Guernsey - - - 
Florin d’Hollundc - -- -- -- -- -- -- - 

Florin dor d’Hollatule - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Denier de gros ditto 
Sol de gros ditto - - 

Li vie de gro^ditto - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

Franc d’or 

Noble d’or ~ ~ - ~ ' “ “ “ *• 

Ecu inonee, rente seigneurialle ---------- 

Denier sterling, payement d’Angletcrre ------- 

Obollc. 


Value in Livies, Sols, Den. 

- - - 1 2 O 

- - - 2 4 O 

- - - 0 2 2 

- - - O 17 3 

r - - O 0 10 

- - - 0 0 6 

- - - 3 6 8 

- - - 3 1 6 

- - - o n> G 

- - - O 9 0 

- - o 3 4 

- - •- 0 3 0 

- - - o i y 

- - - 1 o o 

- - • 1 8 O 

• - - O 0 6 

- - - O 6 O 

- - - 6 0 0 

- - - 1 2 0 

1 13 0 

- - - 1 5 0 

- - - O 1 0 

- - - ,0 0» Of 


Besides these,' the noive maille, # maille sterling, carolus monec, and4he maille etling, 
have been likewise current in the Island; but the exact value of each cannot now be 
# correctly ascertained. 
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Tine currency of the (Hand, in which the natives make contracts, and often keep their 
mfeuuots, ace livres, sols, and deniers tournois; the word touruois being used to 
distinguish the coin of Tours from that of Paris; but the latter being abolished, the 
former seems to have been retained, to mark, the difference from sterling or English 
currency. A livrc tournois is worth one shijjing and T *ths ; a sol is ribs of a penny 
sterling; a leard (commonly called a double), *th of a sol, and fth of a penny; a denier. 
With of a penny sterling; and a furluque, £ of a denier, or *Vth of a penny sterling, lilts 
last piece of money, the furluque, was coined to this Island, as appears from an 
ordinance of the royal court made fith October, 1623. 

O 

12 Deniers make a sc^i. 

20 Sous •-- ■ one livre. 

14 Livres —— one pound sterling. 

/» 

Many of the lands in the Island were the property of the crown long after the 
conquest; some have escheated since, and have been again granted out in burgage- 
tenure, fee-farms, &e.; and it has been customary to ascertain the royal revenue in sterling 
money : for this reason wc find, in the old extents or rentals, many of the tenants under 
the crown charged with rents in English money, as pounds, nobles, crowns, shillings, 
and groats; which rents have always been paid according to the course of exchange, or 
at the rate the English moftcy has passed in the Island at different periods. 

Prior to the reign of Elizabeth, the English shilling was worth only nine sols 
touruois ; in that Queen’s reign it passed for ten sols, and in the time of King James I. 
its value was ten sols and a half of the current money of the Island : in the beginning of 
the last century, the shilling passed for twelve sols; it goes now for fourteen. 

The standard land-measure of the Island is in feet, yards, perches, vergees, bouvees 
and carvees. Twenty-one feet square are a perch, and forty perches a vergee, containing 
seventeen thousand six hundred and forty square feet ; so that two vergees and a half arc 
rather more than one English statute acre, of one hundred and sixty square rods, poles, 
or perches. Four vergees are a Guernsey acre; five CUufnsey acres or twenty vergees, 
a bouvee; 'and twelve bouvees make a carvee. The denomination of the measures for 
corn, as established by law in the Island, are quints, denereis, cabotels, bushels, and 

quarters. • , 

5 Quints make a tjpnerel. 

3 Denereis- a cabotel. 

2 Cabotels ——* a bushel. 
a 4 Bushels - a quarter. 

e • 

The Guernsey bushel contains six gallons, Winchester measure, or one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two cubic inches ; consequently, four l)u*hels of wheat, of the Island 
measpre, are exactly equal to three Winchester bushels. 
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The lawful ■weight of the . Island is the pound of Rdtiea weight, each ounce bein | 
about thirty-four grains more than the English avoirdupoise, so that the Guernsey pound 
if, within a few grains, two ounces heavier than the English pound; but the quarter is 
only reckoned twenty-five pounds, and the hundred weight one hundred pounds. 

• Liquors ofall sorts are measured by the putt, or pottle, and gallon. 

2 Pints make one quart. 

2 Quarts - one pottle. 

2 Potts, or pottles - one gallon. 

The gallon contains two hundred and fifty-two cubic inches, which is twenty- one 
inches more than the English wine measure, and twenty solid inches less than the ale 
measure. Barley, £ats* pease, and other grain, are measured, either heaped in the 
wheat bushel" or measured in a bushel containing «early the same quantity, strike 
measure. This bushel is two pints Tilths, insular measure, smaller than the Winchester 
bushel ; it contains sixty-seven pints. Island measure, or two thousand one hundred and 
ten and a half cubic inches, and serves also for salt, lime, and sea-coal, the latter only 
of which is heaped. Prior to the change of the style, these rents in kind became due on 
the twenty-ninth day of September, and since that event, on the tenth day of October, 
except in some few instances, when they are charged payable by instalments at different 
seasons of the year. The persons to whom rents are due, can, immediately after 
Michaelmas, sue for and recover them in kind, aud the tenants are bound to carry the 
rents they owe, in kind or money, to the residence of the owner, or to the place he has 
given public notice to receive them at; hut if not paid in the course of the year, that is 
to say, before the Michaebt as immediately following that on which they became due, a 
price is fixed thereon by the bailiff and jurats, according to the me$um average rate 
wheat sold for in the course of that year, which the landlord is bound to accept for the 
arrear, and can only claim in kind for the year’s rent just due.* 

* However inconsistent, it has tiivi .£*.<,» been a matter oi' much doubt whether persons owing wheat rents 
were not obliged to discharge them 114 corti of the growth of the island, and 1*0 other, although the whole 
produce of every acre tinder cultivation would scarcely pay one-half of the several rents due upon the houses 
in the High Street, where not a single grain can possibly be grown. Yet, notwithstanding this impossibility, 
and even a restriction under certain penalties-, m&dc by the court itself, by ordinance dated 90th October, 
1808, to prevent the purchase, by any one, o# more wheat, barley, and rye, of the growth of the Island, 
than absolutely necessary for existence fand which was not repealed till the 17th January, 1814); the 
present bailiff) in 1811, refused good wheat, insisting upon the payment in the growth of the Island; 
and actually weut so far, as to imprison one of his tenants of a house in IHgli-Street (Mr. Henry-Durel 
Jeremie) to enforce it. The subject has, very properly, "and much to Mr. Jeremfe’s credit, been brought 
before the Lords of the Council, who have.lately ^iven it as their opinidh, that wheal, of tne growth of 
the Island cannot be exacts*!.* A yoint of the utmost consequence to eveiy tenant, who can hereafter 
* * Vide Record of Causes iu Council, ‘Jeremie v. Dc HaviUand, bailiff, 1814. 
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l Besides the measures before enumerated, there is a smaller wheat measure, in which 
Mhne of the chief rents are paid to the crown and to private persons : this, like the great 
measure, consists of quints, denereis, cabotels, bushels, and quarters; the difference 
between the great and the small is, that five of each denomination of the forirter make 
six of the like denomination of the latter. There are also, besides the great and small; 
other species of measures for the chief rents of particular fiefs; but it is unnecessary to 
describe them, they being more properly private than public measures, as not one 
measurable article can be offered for sale in the Island (under a severe penalty) by any 
other than the wheat bushel, containing fifty-four pints, and barley bushel of sixty-seven 
pints, above mentioned; which, before they can be used, must be stamped, as well as 
the measures for liquor, by an officer appointed by the States of the Island for that 
purpose. 

The following account of the iixed prices of wheat rents, per quarter of four bushels, 
will shew deceuniklly the progressive advance from the year 1590 to 1800, and yearly 
from that period to the present time. 
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pay his rent in kind, should his landlord, at the time it is due, refuse to affix such a fair price in money as 
may induce him to pay in cash: for, according to the present mode of assessment, the price is not fixed till 
after the tenant is precluded the option of paying in corn; and though the payment in wheat might 
possibly irritate the*iandlord evet after to demand corn % and refuse money, yet the general payment of 
wheat, which in many instances could neither be consumed nor vended, wbuld ultimately induce the 
Receiver at once to fix a fair price in money. • ^ 







































CHAPTER X. 


e 

PAROCHIAL DISTRICTS. 


JLt appears that the Island was divided into parishes during the Conqueror’s reign; but 
at what time the churches were built, cannot exactly be ascertained; the insular manu¬ 
scripts, however, furnish us with a very particular account of their dedication, a ceremony 
that no doubt look place immediately alter their completion. The parishes are ten in 
number, and, according to the time of such consecrations, rank in the following order:— 


St. Sampson, -------- 

St. Michael, or the V ale, - - - - 
St. Philip of Torteval, - - - - 
St. Sa\ iour, ------- 

St. Margaret of the Forest, - - - 


•12nd May, 1111. 

2<>th September, 1117. 
1st November, 1130. 
loth May, 11.54. 

Ird September, 11(5;}. 


St. Peter’s of the Wood, - - - - - 29 th June, 1107 
St. Martin, - -- -- -- -- 4th February, U99. 

Our Lady of Deliverance of the Castle, 25th August, 120.1. 

St. Andrew, - - - .1st October, 1284. 

St. Peter s Port, • ------- 1st August, 1112. 


• RAKISH OFFICERS. 

For many years before the militia of the Island was organized, ^Jiere was in each 
parish a captain or ccutenicr, who had the management and training of the men to the 
use of arms, and the care of two pieces of ordnance ; but the officer was discontinued 
when this military force was formed into regiments/and better regulated. 

The douzaiuiers of each are twelve of the most respectable and intelligent 

inhabitants (the Town and Vale parjshes excepted, wliich*have each sixteen), chosen for 
life by the parishioners, as representatives for their parochial district in the Assembly of 
the States of thc*Island on all publje matters, voting individually in the choice of the 
jurats or magistrates. Stud giving^ tlieir voice collectively, by th*e constables of their 
respective parishes, on other subjects requiring deliberation. They have, in fact, the 
regulation of all parochial matters. # 

There are two constables in each parish, choson annually, who arc ^kewise members of 

the States, entitled to vote in the same manner as the douzain. The offll*e of constable,' 

improperly called high •constable, to distinguish it from the assistants to the constable, 

» 

it 
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is a trust of no little consequence, and held in as much reverential aw 4ty the lower 
orders of people as the court itself: indeed, in one instance 1 shall mention, the constables 
seem to have more power; for on complaint of any little misdemeanour, for which tlitfy 
do not think proper to bring the offender befoic the court, they have (but from what 
authority derived I know not) the arbitrary po ( wer in their own bauds, of "banishing tly» 
culprit from the Island without a judicial hearing before a magistrate. This power, it 
must be acknowledged, may be very,,improperly used, should the office fall intft 'ihc 
hands of men of tyrannical dispositions, unable nicely to discriminate between justice 
and oppression. 

*• The peace of the district is committed to their charge, which they are to preserve 
night and clay. They formerly set the watch,!,visited and discharged it, and were to 
sec that all orders from the captains of the parishes, bailiff, and jurats, were strictly 

They are, during night, to confine offenders; but if, in their opinion, the crime deserves 
corporal punishment, they are to produce the culprits before the magistracy. 

Formerly, when a jurat was to he elected, the constables took the general opinion of 
the parishioners of their respective parishes, and declared upon oath, on whom the choice 
had fallen by majority of votes, who 'was accordingly declared duly elected, and s\vor». 
into office. But this.modc of electing jurats, which seems to have accorded with the 
Constitutions of King J6bn,* has been discontinued nearly three centimes, and the 
choice of magistrates is now determined by vote, in aci assembly of the states of election. 

The constables are to make search, in the presence of two respectable persons, for any 
stolen property reported to them, and to inform the Ring’s procureur, the bailiff, and 

f • 

magistrates, of the result of such search. 

They are to question every stranger who may arrive and have no place of lodging, as 
to his last place of residence, and every other particular, and to conduct him to an inn, 
according to his circumstances; and if found to be suspicious, are to inform the procureur, 
or the captain of the parish, that they may act as the case requires. 

They receive the money raised for public services fr^y : ffir collectors, for whom they 
are responsible, and apply it to the purposes intended. • 

The petty customs, or pier duty, was formerly collected by the constables, for which 
they accounted before the expiration of their office,,but it is now collected by the harbour¬ 
master. 1 

< , 

It is the duty of the constables to visit, in the presence of two respectable persons, all 
taverns and cellars where liquors arc sold, to see that such articles are wholesome, and 
upon finding any ^hat are not so, to throw them away. 



* Per miuistros Domini ffegis et optimatgs patriae 
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They are, by right and ancient custom, entitled to receive from the vendors of liquors, 
for every pipe or butt of wine, beer, or cider, one pott (two quarts), and for every 
barrel one quart; and on refusal of this allowance, the parties were liable to a fine. 

Formerly vagabonds and persons able to work, found beggiug, were by the constables 
,put in employment, and clothed at the charge of the parish ; and they had the power of 
sending out of the Island, by the first vessel bound to their native country, all strangers 
who refused to work as prescribed ; but the establishment of poor houses, regulated as 
in England, has taken this troublesome duty out of their bands. 

They formerly visited the bake-houses, to sec that the bread was carried to market, 
and was of just weight, according to the value of wheat; aud if found deficient, gave 
such bread to the poor, thff party offending being subject to fine at the discretion of 
the judge: but this practice has been Jong laid aside; every little shopkeeper makes and 
sells bread, hi loaves of ditferent weights, at such pike per pound as the value of flour 
may justify, no regular assize being fixed, though now and then the constables of the 
Town parish, by public advertisement, assess the price. 

The enrateurs, of whom there are two in each parish, are officers exercising all the 
functions of church-wardens, and the procurcur fits pauvres , or manager for the poor, 
•in each parochial district, is an officer similar to that of overseer. Formerly the 
parishes were subdivided into vintains, and an officer, called vivtonuier. was appointed 
over each vintain or district, who collected for the constables the parish rates, served 
public notices, and performed other minor duties ; but lie now only warns the militia¬ 
men on duty, which being considered rather a troublesome office, is an exemption 
from personal military service in the ranks; collectors of rates being now' a distinct 
office, held by two or more persons according to the extent of district. 

The messier, an inferior officer, now but little known, had former^ the charge of all 
cattle found astray committing trespass, which might often happen before the lands were 
enclosed, notwithstanding the generally adopted plan of tethering. It appears this 
officer must have beeu entitled to certain fines over and above the damages occasioned 
by trespass, ?is it formed one the. complaints to Council, some years back, that the 
messier had exacted sums of*mouey from the owners of cattle found trespassing on 
their own corn-lands : no doubt to enforce more care, for being at liberty, other people 
were equally liable to suffer depredation by the trespasser. 


St. SAMPSON. 

* 

The parish of St. Sampson lies af the north-east extremityof the Island. All the lands 
in it were in the hands of the. Duke of Normandy, till William the Conqueror rewarded 
Sampson d’Anneville with about one-fourth of the Island, among which was a part of 
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this parish, then erected into the fief or royalty still called the fief D’Anneville. The 
lands are now held by four different kinds of tenure, viz. frank-fiefs, or seigniories, 
which are the most noble of all holdings under the crown, and formerly were only 
bestowed on persons distinguished for their piety or skill in arms; and in later ages, on 
such as are of the rank of gentlemen, and fit tq attend the Sovereign in the field, in the 
courts of justice, or in the cabinet. The second species of holding in the parish of 
St. Sampson is called the bordages, or J>ordage-tenure, better known in England by the 
title of villcnage. There are other lands held iu this parish by patent, grants, or title- 
deeds, immediately from the crown, or from commissioners appointed by the royal 
authority for that purpose; this tenure is called in the Island bail dcs covimissairc.s. 
The fourth and last kind of tenure in the parisliof St. Sampson is freehold, or allodial 
tenure, not owing to the crown, or to any feudal yrd, any rent, ‘chief rent, homage, or 
acknowledgment whatever, except, as a subject, fidelity and loyalty to his prince. 

The fief D’Annevillc, which, it seems, was the first grant to a layman in the Island, is 
the noblest tenure in it: the lord of this seigniory is next in rank after the clergy, and is 
so cited in the King’s courts, which he is obliged by his teuure to attend thrice a year, 
viz. at the Chief Pleas, or opening of the terms; and he is likewise bound, when the 
King comes to the Island, to attend* him as his esquire during his stay. This fief 
escheated to the crowq about the time Geofiirqy Plantagenct rescued Normandy from 
King Stephen, and coutirtued so till Henry, son of Geoffroy, ascended the throne of 
England in 1154, by the title of Henry II. who cededsthe Earldom of Mortaignc to his 
younger brother William, and with it gave him Sampson d’Anneville’s estate in this 
Island, which consisted then, besides the present fief of Auncvillc and its dependencies 
in the parish of St. Sampson, of what is now called* the fief Le Comte, situated in the 
parishes of the Y a ^ Catel, St. Saviour, and St. Peter, which we shall hereafter 
describe. The Earl enjoyed liis title and estate only till the year 1158, when dying 
without issue, it again reverted to the crown. About the year 1190, King Richard 
gave the Earldom of Mortaigne, and with it this estate, to his brother John, who held it 
till he came to the crown, in 1199, when he granted it i^Kbbert de Yere, ancestor of 
the Earls of Oxford, of that name, for a term of ypars.* After the expiration of this 
term, it was sold by King Henry III. in the thirty-second year of his reign, to 
Guilliaimic de Cheney, and was inherited by lii% descendant, Edmbnd de Cheney, 
Governor of this and'tlie neighbouring Islands, in 1366 ; it afterwards, by marriage, 
descended into the family of Willoughby, and continued in their possession till 1509, 
when it .was sold by Sir Robert Willoughby, son and heir of Dame Margaret dc Cheney, 
to Nicholas Fachin* and which sale was confirmed by Henry VIII. the thirteenth day 
of June, A. R. It continued some years in this family, and then descended into 
that of Andros, and is now in the possession of Thomas Fachin Andros, Esq. 

What remains of the fief of Auneville unalienated is situated in this parish, and 
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consists of seventeen bouvecs of land, containing about'three hundred and eighty-four 
Guernsey vergees, divided, according to the last survey, among twenty-seven tenants. 
This is vvliat is called the fief or manor of Anncville, separate and distinct from its 
dependencies, winch are, first, the fief of Fauville, containing two hundred and sixty- 
Jbree vergee£, five perches, di\ided ameng eleven tenants ; the fief Bouilleuze, con¬ 
taining tweuty-three vergees, fourteen perches, divided between two tenants; and the 
fief De la.Roziere, containing about two hundred and fifty vergees; but the exact 
number of acres or tenants is not known, for want of a book of measurement, or, as it is 
called a /ivre perch arge, which is properly a survey. Wc have therefore followed the 
extent made in the reign of Edward III. which declares it to consist of the same numbdlr 
of bouvecs as Fauville: tints it is tlyt the present manor of Anneville, with all its 
dependencies, .contains only, accordiijg to this calculation, nine hundred vergees and 
nineteen perches. Most of the feudal services the tenants were liable to in the reign of 
Henrv IV. 1-106, when the above survey was lak<*h, are now annihilated. The lord 
holds a court yearly at Michaelmas, composed of a seneschal, three vavasors, a clerk or 
gretfier, and a provost. At this court all the tenants of the fief Anneville only (not of 
Fauville, Roziere, or La Croute Bouilleuze) are obliged to appear and answer to their 
names, as they are called over by the clerk ; in default of which, they are liable to a fine 
of five sols tournois for each of the two first neglects ; and the third time, their lands 
are seized for the lord, and kept in his possession for one year. At this court., each 
new tenant who lias purchased of inherited any lands on the fief since the preceding 
court-day is enrolled, as also his lands, for which he pays a fine of only five sols tout nois, 
he the quantity of land great or small. The tenants thus assembled annually choose a 
provost among themselves for collecting the lord’s chief rents, which, for Anneville alone, 
are twenty-seven quarters of wheat, smgll measure, and the twelfth shtif of every species 
of grain grown on the manor, which.Twclftii sheaf is called qfiampai t ;* besides which, 
every house situate on the manor pays a couple of fowls, termed poulage. Tiie revenues 
arising to the seigniory of Anneville from the appendages, are, for the fief Fauville, now 
containing two hundred and seventy-nine vergees, six jterches, the champart, and a 
couple of hens for each of the* ten-houses situated in the said fief; on the fief Croute 
Bouilleuze, which now contains twenty-three vergees, eight perches, the rents due to 
the seigniory D’Amncville, arc twentwfour sols tournois, four loaves of bread, four capons, 
and eighty eggs, together with the pfiampart, or twelfth sheaf of corn arising from the 


* Champart, as the word itself implies, seems to have been the ancient original reserved rent of part of 
the produce of the field when first brought into tillage or cultivation, before any fixA annual value could be. 
set on the lands thus granted ; and the poulage ryit is perhaps of equal Antiquity, though the latter, it is 
thought, might originally have been ;m allowance for the governor’s table. 
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lands. AH tlic dues the seignior of Anncville was formerly entitled to on the fief De la 
Ro'/iere in this parish, which we have mentioned as dependent on Anneville, are lost, 
and the rents due to the crown thereon have not been received for many years, for waift 
of a survey of the lands and tenements situated thereon. There were likewise tflm other 
minor fiefs or dependencies belonging to the seigniory of Anneville, called Canellv and 
Fanlome, which, like that of La Rozierc, cannot be ascertained. The fief Anneville 


is now rcckoucd to contain three hundred and sixty-two vergees and eleven pgrclies, four 
houses, and about forty tenants. 

Within this parish there are two other fiefs: that of Vaugrat, containing one hundred 
and five vergees, belonging to Mr. Samuel ilorart; and tho lief Drs Philippes, lately 
purchased by Mr. John Hubert, admeasuring one hundred and three vergees. The 
bordage-tenures held of the fief Le Roy, are th^se of Test art, being two hundred and 
seventy-three vergees, thirty perches ; Geffrey, six hundred and ten vergees, twenty-one 
perches; Fantomc, two hundred aiid forty vergees, thirty-four perches ; besides the 
frank-fief Gallicien, containing two hundred and twenty-four vergees, thirty one 
perches; which, together with the lands not in jurclungt, viz. six hundred and forty 
vergees, belonging to the heirs of George Lefebvre, Esq. and fifty vergees to Mr. James 
Gould, make the total quantity of land within ibis parish to amount to two thousand 
nine hundred and ten yergees, thirty-seven perches, exclusive of that part of the late’y 
recovered land at the Br.ive du Valle, to be considered within the pa*'«.»h. but not yet 
correctly ascertained. 


In the last extent, or rental of the crown made in the 


ni J.l 


no no 1 


extending likewise into the Vale, and dependent on tin; In *' St. Mi ». 1 , is muitio.xd as 
being within this parish. 

It is calculated there are about one hundred |nd twenty-live dw'-iiing-liouses within 
this palish, containing a population of seven hundred ami cigb*y-eight at lea-1. The 
number of quaiters rated to public taxes is computed at three thousand and fourteen ; 


and the total rates to amount, upon an average, to about fifteen pence per quarter ; the 
whole parish furnishing one-thirtieth of all public exigences of the Island. 

The Church, which has all the appearance of antiquity, was the first erected in this 
Island; the consecration took place on the twenty-second day of May, 1111,* by Anthony 
de Suson, bishop of Coutaijcc, in presence of brother Claude Pautou, hermit of Erin, and 
his holy brotherhood, the high and puissant Priftqp^Jnillien du Prat le, governor and 


lord of the Isles, Sire Richard d’Anneville, governor of the parish, Enoch Dupre, his 


* Antiquarians in {fc'dnlecture have, we believe, assigned a much later date than the time of the 
building of this church, for the introduction of the poiuU^. arch. • tt is to be seen here in the very oldest part 
of this structure, which ascertains the adoption before the year 1111. , * 
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lieutenant, and the principal parishioners. It stands on4he south side of the harbour, 
which, since the erection of the pier adjoining the town, has not been much used, except 
for the loading of granite paving stones, quarried near, the only article of exportation 
(save a* few cows and a little cider) that can be considered the production of the 
island. * ^ • > 

The parish officers in this and the other parishes, are two curateurs, or chufeh-wardens, 
on c procurcur flex j auvris, or manager for the pqor, four collectors, two constables, and 
twelve douzainiers, whose official duties have already been explained. \ 

The following inscription is taken from the only monument within the jCnurch : — 

• Icy pruche repose le Corps 
cT KleazariLo Marcbatii Esquier 
cti'Swi vivanrl’un des Alagisliiys dela 
Coin - Koyalle de cette Isle <lc Gucrnezey 
Lequd eu fut appoinre Itaiily par sa 
Majeste la Heine Anne simant Ordre 
domic a S l James lc 7 mi ' jour dn Alois de 

Mars Anno Domini 170.3. 

• , 

fl deoeda a son Domieiile mix grandes 
Maisons en ccite paroissc de S' Sampson , 
lc .>O me jour du Mois de November An*. 

Doiii : 1 'J 1(5 Aage de 07 Ans et y Mois. 


TII E YA L E. 

This parish, which lies at the northern extremity of the Island, was formerly divided 
by the sea at what is called the Braye du Valle. That part of it which at high water 
was separated from the rest of the Island, and to winch there was formerly no communi¬ 
cation but by the bridge at St. Sampson’s, was in consequence termed the Close, 
and the remainder of the parish, tl?$ Vale Vingtair.e de l*Epine. *Thc passage of the sea 
across this flat is "supposed to have taken place about the year 1201, as at the Chief 
Plaids of St. Midiael, held at St. Vync, in the parish of the Grand Sara/.in (now called 
the Catel), by Nicholas de Beauvoir,*bailiff, Jean le Gros, James lc Marchant, Pierre 
delaLandc, Robert de la Salle, Colin Henry, Rauf Emery, Gautier Blonde!, and Ginllct 
Lefcbvre, jurats of the court of our Sovereign Lord John King of England, on the four¬ 
teenth day of October, 1201, a remonsilance Avas made on the pa^t of John Agenor, 
prior of the parish of St. Michael t|je Archangel in the Vale, *and his brethren, Pierre de' 
Beauvoir, Pierre Martin, J.ap Effort, Jean Jehan, Pierre Nicole, Pierre Dupre, Jean 
AgenoV, Michael le Pelley, Jean Capelle, and others of the parish of the Vale and 
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St. Sampson’s; that they were greatly injured by the sea having broken in and destroyed 
the passage between them, so that they could not pass in procession, or hold any traffic 
one with the other, and particularly with the lands and parish of the Grand Sarazin, 
unless they were permitted to erect and support a certain bridge passing from the Vale 
to St Sampson’s, to be by them kept in repair from time to time in future; which was 
accordingly granted,' and a survey appointed for the purpose, on St. Bartholomew then 
next, and public .notice was to be given as to such erection. 

The bridge was erected accordingly, which at all times aiforded a ready communi¬ 
cation at thfct part ; but the sea flowing from the other extremity at the Vale Church, and 
preventing all intercourse to the north-west, a causeway of large stones, called the 
Devil’s Bridge, or Pont du Val, was raised fyr the purpose of crossing the Braye at 
low water, and the sea continued to overflow a large tract of land every tide, till by the 
unremitting exertions of Sir Join? Doyle, the present worthy lieutenant-gflvernor, ever 
watchful for the best interests of the Island, this overflowed land was recovered by 
shutting out the sea by another bridge near the Vale Church, by which eight hundred 
and fourteen vergecs, or Guernsey acres, have been brought into tillage; and though to 
all appearance little better than a bed of sand, yet, by the help of draining and good 
husbandry, it is nevertheless likely to become as fertile as the generality of low land i»» 
this parish. The recovered land, after settling tlic innumerable small claims of the 
several landholders bounding it on every side, of course became the property of the 
crown, and was publicly sold in one lot to some gentlemen for five thousand pounds; 
who, parcelling it out amongst them, arc now persevering in their efforts to bring it 
into cultivation, and have already been as successful as the time woulcl allow : some corn 
has been grown upon it, and two good farm-houses erected. But this, though certainly 
a grand object olxtained, is not the only benefit derived. At the intercession of Sir John 
Doyle, the crown very liberally gave up the purchase-money towards defraying the 
expenses of new military roads across the Island; nor has the liberality of the inhabitants 
in general been proportionally less forward in extending this much-wanted improvetnent 
in different directions; a sum of money, not less than five thousand pounds, having been 
already expended in this desirable undertaking, by tfhich an extent of road, of nearly 
eighteen miles in length, has been accomplished (as may be seen by the riTap), of the greatest 
public utility ; and will, no doubt, from time to lime, as the means affonl an opportunity, 
be continued in Varihus directions throughout the Island, as viseful in its defence, as 
advantageous to the community. * * 

In the Close of the Vale, not far from the spot where the church now stands, the 
fugitive priests from the Abbey of Mount St. Michael, in Normandy, about the year 962, 
erected a monas^rfy or abbey, vfhich was likewise dedicated to St. Michael; and by the 
exertions of these Benedictine monks, who thti? formed the first regular settlement in the 
Island, the whole Close of the Vale was soon brought into cultivation. The abbot, it 
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appears, had no regular grant of the lands from the Dulse of Normandy, but assumed a 
property in them for the maintenance of the monastery till 1032, when Robert Duke of 
•Normandy, the father of the Conqueror, granted them to the monks, by the appellation 
of thedief St. Michael, which grant the Conqueror confirmed in 1061 ; and though at 
* first wholly‘confined to this parish, it then comprised onc-fourth.of the Cultivated part 
of the Island, including the Island of Edik, upon which a priory had beep erected, and 
also that yf Lihou, where a chapel had been built, as well as lands in the several parishes 
of the Catel, St. Saviour, St. Peter, and TorteVhl; in the two former of) which, the 
Catel and St. Saviour’s, other chapels had also been erected. In the^bld extent of 
Edward III. the Abbey of Mount St. Michael is said to hold sixty bouvees and a halt*of 
land in the Close of the Valfi, paying ip the King yearly twenty sols, two deniers, in two 
payments, viz ; at the feasts of Eastcrjjand St. Paul; and in the last extent of James I. 
the minor fiefs, Nourmont and Au Legat, are mentioned as dependents of the fief 
St. Michael, and lying within this parish. These lands were all enjoyed by the monks 
of the abbey, till its dissolution in Henry VIII.’s time, when it is probable the edifice was 
either pulled down, or suffered to run into such decay that no vestige whatever now 
remains of it to trace the exact site, though the spot is pointed out upon which it is said 
4o have stood : there are some pointed arches on the south wall of the cemetery of the 
Vale Church, which might possibly have been part of the chapel. 

The fief St. Michael has ever since belonged to the crown ; and the court, which 
consists of a seneschal, eleven vaJVasors, three prevosts, a greffier, and ser jeant, is held 
three times a year^viz. ou the day following each of the Chief Pleas of the Royal Court, 
at which the tenants are obliged to attend. Formerly at these courts pleas were held of 
such causes as arose within itsjurisdiction, from whence appeals lay to the Royal Court; 
but the powers of the feudal courts having for many years past Ifcen curtailed, the 
ordinary business of the fief, and mere outward formalities, ^re all that remain of their 
judicial authority. Many religious ceremonies once added pomp to this fief court, 
when the oiiginal owners, the abbots of St. Michael, aspired at all the superstitious 
splendour of the Romish church.^ Amongst other rites Jo impose on the credulous, and 
keep alive the devoted bigotry'of ♦he ignorant, the abbot’s procession with the host on 
the feast De Dicu was perhaps the most'pompous. Before this ceremony took place, it was 
customary for tfie seneschal, vavaaors, and all the members of Jhe court, attended by 
the King’s officers, to make a survey bf the roads throughout the Island, to see they were 
in proper repair for the procession, and to impose fines on all persons found negligent in 
suffering the highways to get into a bad state, or who, by encroachment, might’anywisc 
obstruct the ceremony. 

When popery declined, and the •peraipjjulatiou with the Tiost was suppressed, these 
surveys became less frequent, and for many years were entirely discontinued by the 
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Governor, in whose name and "authority they were afterwards made, as savouring too 
much of Romish superstition, and more expensive than profitable, the fines being 
seldom found of sufficient amount to defray the expenses attending it; an entertain¬ 
ment being provided at the King's charge for the day of survey, and another afterwards 
when the court met to review and levy the fines imposed. 

This ceremony of surveying the King's highways, which had not previously taken 
place for twenty-seven years, was lately renewed. The cavalcade, or chevaughee, con¬ 
sisting of tfic lieutenant-governor and' the officers of his staff, the seneschal, vavasors, 
and member^ bf the Court St. Michael, together with the King’s officers of the Royal 
Ctfurt, all mounted on horseback, the horses decorated with ribbons, and led by foot¬ 
men, termed peons , dressed in white jackets and trowsfers, bound and ornamented 
with rose-coloured ribbons, black velvet caps, anfi gilt-headed spears ; proceeded from 
the court-room at the Vale, along the high road through the town, St. Martin’s, the 
Forest, St. Peter’s in the Wood, and Torteval, to Plein Mont; from whence, after par¬ 
taking of some refreshment in a marquee, provided for the purpose, they pursued their 
route through St. Saviour’s, by the King’s Mills, and the lower part of the Catel 
parish, to the place from whence the procession moved ; an officer, termed parte- 
iancc , carrying a spear erect, measuring eleven feet eight inches, elevated from the 
stirrup on which it rested to the height of about fourteen feet from the ground to the 
point. If the spear cam# in contact with the boughs of trees, or other projections 
overhanging the road, or such roads were not in good repair, and of the width of the 
spear's length, the owners of the adjoining land were subject to fines, who are by cus¬ 
tom bouud to keep the highways 'in repair; the lands on one side maintaining a good 
foot-path, and the other a horse or carriage road. 

Tlie peons, whj are rnen of the very lowest order, hired for the purpose, or volun¬ 
teering their services upon,the occasion, have the privilege of saluting, or rather in¬ 
sulting, every female they meet, without distinction, which in this instance was but too 
rudely exercised indiscriminately upon the most exalted and humblest of the fair sex : 
go that a dirty carman may now exultingly boast of having pressed the lips of some 
colonel's lady,‘or the hallowed check of the most fastidious first-class prude, who hap¬ 
pened unthinkingly to stand in the way of his rude embrace. 

The Castle of St. Michael, now called Vale Cestle, erected upon an eminence on 
the eastern side of this parish, was begun towards the close of the tenth century, to shel¬ 
ter the inhabitants from the ravages of the pirates continually infesting the Island, and 
carrying off the corn and cattle. It was many years completing, and, three centuries 
after, was then lar^c enough to contaift not only the people hut their stock, where, 
in cases of alai’fti, they shut themselves up for protection, and bid defiance to the 
invaders. Before the destructive invention and general use of 'gunpowder, it might 
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well be considered impregnable; but the battering'train of time, haring now be¬ 
sieged it more than eight centuries, has reduced the original, structure to little more 
'than the bare circumscribing .wall, in which are some flanking towers and the old 
# portalBuildings have been erected within-side for the accommodation of a few sol- 
•dicra, by way of barracks; and the Engraving at p. 56. exhibits, a cornet delineation 
of its present mouldering ramparts (upon which arc some few pieces of ordnance), the 
most anci&nt structure now remaining in the Island. 

It is impossible to state accurately the precise time when the erection of’the Church 
was begun, which was also dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel; bat' a very par¬ 
ticular account is preserved in several old manuscripts of its consecration, which no 
doubt took place at its # completion, in the year 1117, with great ceremony, the follow¬ 
ing dignified heads of the church, jjnd others, being present at the solemnity : The 
Honourable Calisle de Ganevis, Serjeant Honourable; Alexander Revengier, Bishop 
of Coutance; Brother Messias Romain, Abbot of Mount St. Michael; the Honour¬ 
able Renault Montsauvagc, Captain and Governor of the Castle and Parish of St. Mi¬ 
chael du Yale ; the Honourable Michael de Beauvoir ; Sire Peter Carbarct, Curate of 
the Chapel of Monte Tombe; the Honourable Dame Martin du Valle, Abbess of 
Caen ; the Honourable Michael le Boutellicr, Abbot of Blanche Landc; Brother Pc- 
nart, the younger. Abbot of Rouen ; Brother Francis Franchc Montagne, hermit 
of the Isle of Erm ; Sir Brandin Iiarriton, Governor of Jersey ; and John Bugct, 
gentleman, his lieuteuaut; together with the principal inhabitants. 

The quantity of land in the Close of the Vale, measured and set down in what 
are called books overcharge, is two thousand one hundred and ninety-six vergees ; be¬ 
sides which there arc from seven to eight hundred vergees of common, or waste land, 
not yet measured. * 

The lauds without the Close are about one thousand three#hundred vergees, making 
together four thousand three hundred vergees. t 

There arc now forty-eight dwelling-houses within the Close, and the population near 
eight hundred persons : without thc-Close, there arc only forty-two houses, and about 
three hundred persons, making together a total of one hundred and ninety houses, with 
a population of about eleven hundred. 

The number of quarters in the vrtiole parish, rated to public ta^cs, amounts to three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty syncl the average taxation, one year with another, is 
from nine-pence to one shilling per quarter yearly, which includes parochial exigencies, 
as well as public necessities of the Island ; one-third of the latter being the quota 
furnished by this parish. These quarters may be computed of the^average value of 
twenty-five pounds each, producing, or ,\j'orth to the ownef, at least five per cent. ; 
so that the whole taxation upon property may in this parish be averaged at little 

s % 
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more than eight-pence in the pound, which is paid by the owner, not the tenant; for 
a person may rent land or houses to any amount, without contributing one penny for 
general purposes, except on his own income or private property. The numbers of 
quarters are fixed by the douzainiers, who act as assessors ; and if the party feels him¬ 
self over-rated, he appeals to the Royal Court for relief, which is granted upon oath. 

The incunroent of this living holds with it the adjoining parish of St. Sampson. 
The great tithes and champart arc in the hands of the King, the rector being thereout 
entitled onlj to a small allowance, granted by the Abbot of St. Michael to the officiating 
priest He Irts also some small tithes of fish, apples, &c.; and by contract dated 
the ninth day of August, 1555, confirmed before the seneschal and vavasors of the 
court of the fief of St. Michael, under seal of .the said court, in the presence, and 
by the consent of the King’s procurcur, comptroller, and receiver, and the land¬ 
holders and farmers of the titles in the Close of the Yale, it was agreed between 
them and the then curate, Thomas de Beaugy, that the curate of the church and 
parish of St. Michael in the Vale should in future receive for the novals or tithe of 
the desert lands in the Close of the Vale, and the champart thereof, the fifth sheaf of 
all corn, and one-fifth of the flax, produced on such lauds ; upon condition that all the 
books, letters, and evidences, relative to the deserts in the Close of the V ale, should 
be destroyed : all which, it appears, were then burnt in the presence of the parties. 
As this curious agreement may, by its preservation, prevent the possibility of dispute 
as to the novals or deserts in this parish, I have subjoined a copy of it.* 


* “ A tous ceulx cjui ces presentes Lettres verront ouorront, Juan IIaktvel, Scnechall de la Court du 

• Fieuf St. Miehiell, t.i 1’islc dc Guernsey, salut en Dieu; syavoir, Faisons que par derant nous, en la 
' ditto Isle, le ix. jour du mois d’Aust, l’un mille cinq cents cmquante et cinq, of on presence de Pierres 
' Johan et Nicollas Lapyo, Vavasseurs de la ditto court cn la ditto Isle, fureut presents par derant nous; 
' e’est a sfavoir, Maltre Thomas Compton, Lieutenant et Recepvour-Generall en la ditte Isle do Guernsey, 
r le Procureur et le Compt role do la Majeste du Roy et de la lteyue en la ditte Isle, et aussi los fermion, et 
1 louagiers dcs disines et I'ermcs de dedans lc dit Kudos du Valle, lesquels se submirenl et obligerent par 

• certain accon*>, paction, et appointement, avecques Sire Thqpias Jc Beaugy, pretre, cure de I’eglise et 
‘ paroisso do St. Miehiell du Valle ; s^avoir cst, que pour les novallcs et gerbes dc ibsme, que nous appel- 
' Ions deserts, que le dit cure et autres cures de la ditto paroisse, en temps advenir, auroit ou pouroit avoir, 

• lever, et recepvoir sur lee ton es que nous appellons deserts, q\le pour le temps avenir le dit cure et aullres 

• cure* de la ditte paroisse auront, leveront, et recepveront, taut sur toutes les gerbes des disines que sur 
‘ toutes les gerbes de.s cainparls de tout le dit linclos du Valle, & jamais en temps advenir, la cinquiesine 
f gerbe, *t la cinquiesine partie de tout le lin des ditles formes, sans estre subject nc avoir peine h aucuns 
‘ cofitages ne assemblages furs que le dit rnre et»aulfres cures de la ditte paroisse en temps advenir seront 
' subjects et auront <’.'urge el authority de survoir et prendre reguard et guards sur les louagiers et fermiers 

• des dittcs fermes, pour cause que les dittes gerbes so*«t minsts et recuillies, en temps et en lieu conve- 
■ liable & saulvcte, aux haulguarts ct places la ou ils pourront estre, sans degast be ddmaige, ou de cerchier 




• 
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This parish has sixteen douzainiers, twelve of whom are chosen within, and the 
other four without the Close of the Vale, but acting jointly for the whole parish; the 
duties of their office being no w$y separated, but in the making of the books of per- 
chargerfor the King’s Receiver, which is done by the twelve alone. 


TORTEVAL. 


The parish of Torteval lies at the western extremity of the Island, and is bounded 
by those of St. Peter's in the W ood, St. Saviour’s, and the Forest. The Church, which 
is dedicated to St Philip, was consecrated on the first day of November, 1130 ; add 
by an old manuscript, stiW preserved, is said to have been built by one Philip dc 
Carteret, of the Island of Jersey, who encountering a dreadful storm at sea, made a 
vow, if Providence should preserve hfs life, to build a church on die first land to which 
lie came. The vessel miraculously made the harbour of Rocquaine Bay in this parish, 
about midnight, on the thirteenth day of September, 1121), and he religiously per¬ 
formed his promise by erecting this Church. 

Pail of the fief St. Michael, and those of Gaillard and Lihou, lying within this 
parish, are in the King’s hands ; hesides which* that of Cottons, belonging to Joh.i de 
Sail marcz, Esq. and two little manors, called Robert de Vejre and Jciinin Besnard, 
the property of Charles le Marchant, Esq. are within- its boundaries. There are like¬ 
wise some other trivial tiels in this parish, and the v^nlc quantity of land is estimated 
at about on.: thousand three hundred and sixty-nine virgees, ten perches. The number 
of houses is seventy-two, and the population computed at three hundred and ninety 
persons. The number of quarters rated to the public taxes, is eight hundred and * 
fifty-nine; and the average rate paid annually, about nine-pencil per quarter, the 
paiish being assessed at one-thirtieth of all the insular exigencies. 


“tin lionic s< ulcinent qui prendra guarile sur lea dil* l’enui< rs ; cl »e pnrtirout point lt> ibis fermicrs Jcs 
“ ditlo gerbes, nc It- lm, apre- qu’il sera assemble, sans que le dil curt y, ou aucun pour luy, nc suit p.escnt; 
“ et que le dit curcy tl feriniers nayont Sccorde, mys, ot appoints lajouruec it le-. jours pour parur le» dittos 
“ gerbes et It- dil ly», pour cause que le dit cur6 et aultrcs ome.' du dit Valle pui-st-nt mettre it prollit, 
“ rccuillir, et saulvcr, leur ditto oinquiome gerbe dcs dits bluls, i t cinquiesine partie du dit Jyu ; ot parlant 
“ le dit curey ni lis autres cures de la sHtte paroisse ne rceopvcront lie aurout aulcuns deserts nc aultrcs 
" gerbes de bleds de disine, ne aullre partie de lyn, cu tout le dit linolos du Vallo, en temps adveuir; ot 
“ k doneque les livres, leltres, et evidences, que le dit cure avoit loucliaut les dits deserts au dit Kudos 
“ du Valle, furcut anyclullecs, mys par pieces, et rompus, jettes au feu, et brusles; ot ce par le couloir 
,f et couimaudement du dit I.ieulenant et lleeepveur, tl autrys les avaut-dils oiliciers, le I’meureur d le 
“ Comptioltr, lit presents. En tesmoing dcs qu’olles chosos le scau de l’Offieede . . Senedialliic do la dgte 
“ Court du bit uf St Miohiell, en la dittfr Isle d<i Guernsey, sices present os Leltres est mys ot appendu, 
“ lacit, et doune, Pan ct 1^jour dessus dits.” 
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A little to the westward of the signal-post at Prevot6 Point, at the foot of a rocky 
steep, the access to which is somewhat dangerous, is a natural cavern, called La Cave 
Mahie, the entrance nearly choked up with large stones. It is very irregularly 
formed, about two hundred feet in length, and forty or fifty feet wide ; the vaulted 
roof rises from six or* eight to fifty or sixty feet in height, the arch being abruptly 
broken on the left-; the bottom is rough and uneven ; the whole formed of granite 
points in a vesical direction, like the generality of rocky cliffs throughout the Island, 
which have all the appearance of chaotic matter thrown up by volcanic eruption. 

St. SAVIOUR'S. 

The parish of St. Saviour, which is situated at the western part of the Island, is of 
some extent ; but the exact quantity of land within the boundaries cannot be cor¬ 
rectly ascertained. There arc one hundred and eighty-four dwelling-houses, witli a 
population of about nine hundred and forty-three persons. The quarters rated to public 
taxes (one-ninth of which is assessed on this parish) amount to five thousand two 
hundred and thirty-five, and the average rate per annum is from nine-pence to a shil¬ 
ling per quarter. 

Part of the King’s fief, and that of Lc Comte lie in this parish ; but there are 
some minor fiefs within it of no great importance. In the last extent are mentioned 
those of Suart, Gaillard, Blon^ll, Dcs Longues, Dcs Reneaux, Dos Gohiers, Au 
Rouf, De Leree, De Govel, De*Voy, and Marquant. # 

The old Chapel of St. Apolinc still remains entire, and is now used as a barn ; the 
roof on the inside is circular and formed of stone. The Parish Church, which stands 
high and picturesque, is a commodious structure; it. was consecrated on the thirtieth 
day of May, 1154, by Brother Bernard le Franchc, Abbot of the Priory St. Michael of 
the Vale, authorised by the Bishop of Coutancc, at the request and supplication, and in 
the presence of the noble Seigneur Sire Walter Dunkcr, Governor of the holy Isle of 
Guernsey, authorised by the high and puissant Prince the Duke of Normandy, the noble 
Martin Blond ell. Seneschal of the Court and Abbey of*St. Michael^of the Vale, and 
the principal inhabitants. 

The Prior y of Liho.u, or Lihoumel, which was greeted on a small Island to the 
north-west, communicating with the mainland at lo^y jvatcr, is said to have been built 
in 1114 ; it appears to have been consecrated to the service of God, on the fifteenth 
day of August in that year, by Clolaire de la Belangierre, Bishop of Coutance, at 
the request of Brother Machoic Lublin, the Prior, in the presence of Isabel la Belan¬ 
gierre, Abbess of Caen ; Renault Salisbury, governor of the fort and harbour of Roc- 
quaiue ; Renault Montsauvage, governor of the castle and parish of the Archangel; 
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Adam le Bourgois, governor of the Bourgage of St. P*ter’s Port; and divers honour¬ 
able persons from several quarters. This priory fell with the other religious houses, and 
only a part of one of the walls now remains. In the rock are to be seen two natural baths, 
hotlowad out by the continual friction of stones washed round by the eddy of the 
Jtaa, ..here the nuns or religious devotees of this sequestered mansion might have 
bathed. '-islet is now only inhabited by rabbits, and the present possessor, Elea* 
.zar le Marchanb, Esq. has on it a small house for refreshment, when inclined to take 
the diversion of hunting-o? shooting them. * 

About three miles from the mainland, and not far from the little island of Liliou, 
are the Hauois Rocks, upon one of which was to be seen the iron hook of a gatc-hiuge„ 
which has been lately broken off. At very low tides, evident traces of roads arc also 
discernible, and it is said an old order for the repair of the roads from the Hanois is 
still extant; a convincing proof of tin? great encroachment of the sea on this part of 
the Island. 

The following inscription is taken from the only monument within the Church :— 

A la Mcmoire de Charles Andros Lriiyer 
Lieutenant Baillif & Jur6 de la Cour Romaic en cette lie de Guernesey, 
lequcl apres avoir reuiplis aveo houneur i»es devoirs publics, 

& particuliers, pendant tout le Cours de sa Vie^ 

Mourut iusteinent rogrette de sa Putvie, de sa Pamillc^k de ses Amis, 
le i lo Sep tom bit 1805 age de 84 Alls mo ins J jours. 

Anns.—Quarterly Andros and Saumavez, impaling those of Le Merchant. 


THE t O REST. 

This parish is bounded on the eastward by that of St. Martin, which, together 
with'that of St. Andrew, join it to the north ; St. Peter in the Wood on the west, and 
the sea on the south. There are about ninety-seven houses, and the population of the 
parish is calculated to amount *t(Tfpur hundred and forty-three persons. One-twenty- 
tifth of the public Exigencies of the Island is levied on this parish, which is now assessed 
on about eighteen hundred quarters, averaging a yearly rate from eight to ten pence 
per quarter. The Chifrch, which is dedicated to St. Margaret, is'but a poor structure, 
far inferior to many of the rest. Tfie roof seems originally to have been formed of small 
stones, bedded in a kind of mortar, part of which still remains, though the general 
covering is now' of tiles. This living is uniteS to that of Torteval, but <lie parishes 
are distinct, and one clergyman performs the service of both. The consecration of the- 
Church took place oi> the third day of*&cptembcr, 1163, by Silvester de Urunievrc, 
Bisliop’of Coutance. 
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St. PETER OF THE WOOD. 

At tlic south-west part of the Island lies the parish of St. Peter, bounded by the 
Catel, St. Saviour’s, and Torteval. Part of the fief St. Michael and the fiefs Suarf, 
Couture, Corbinettes, Gaillard, and Lihou, belonging to his Majesty; part o r . ne fief 
Le Comte and its dependencies, the property of Eleazar le Marchant, E .j. lieutenant- 
bailiff ; Dc Reiival, in the possession qf Thomas de Saumarez, Esq. ; 1 De Quantrainc, 
belonging to Josiah le Marchant, Esq.*; some part of the fiefs Robert de Verc and Jannin 
Besnard, running also into the adjoining parish of Torteval; and the fief Thomas Blondell, 
owned by Mr. Peter Robilliard ; lie dispersed in this parish,.as well as those of Fordeau 
le Mycrre, Au Crochon, Becqpees, and the frank-fief Renfteaulx, mentioned in the last 
extent. The quantity of land within the limits is said to be two thousand seven hundred 
vergers ; and the number of dwelling-houses one hundred and seventy-eight. The 
quarters rated amount to three thousand three hundred, and the average rate is about six¬ 
pence yearly per quarter; the parish furnishing one-ninth of all public exigencies. The 
population may be reckoned at twelve hundred persons, or thereabouts. 

The Church is one of the best, in point of architectural design, to be found in the 
Island. It stands in a hollow on the declivity of Deeper Valley, and has a vc.y 
picturesque appearance. The cemetery is large ; and the parsonage adjoining, which has 
of late years been rebuild, is pleasantly situated. It appears by the old manuscript 
before alluded to, termed the IVdicace, that the Church was consecrated the twenty- 
ninth day of June, 1167, by Bartholomew Basset, the Bishop of Coutance, bv the 
consent, and at the request of Sire Peter Cornet, the governor, keeper, and captain of the 
forts, places, and castles of Guernsey, called the Holy Island ; the Rector Sire Philip 
Brehaut, at the Command of the Bishop, placing the cock on the pinnacle at the con¬ 
clusion of the ceremony. , 

There is only one monument within the Church, on which is the following inscription 

i 

A 1’IIonneurde James Pcrchard Esq r 
et Gentilhomme de la trifjs honorable 
Chambre priv6e de leur Majpst&f Anne 
et George l er & Heine, de la Grande * 

Bretagne, &c. qui eut pour P&re 
‘ Jean Perebard, Capitaine de Tit Compagnie* 
de Milice de eette Paroisse<d«S l Pierre 
du Bois, (Mortle 22 ,,me de Janvier I(>97 
Ag{- de 78 Ans) 

& pbur Ayeul Jean Perebard, 

* Mjnistre du S‘ Evangile, & Kecteur 
de la uieme Paroisse pendant 47 Ans: 

Mort le 12 n, ° Mai 1653 Age de 72 Ans. 





Nr 
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Lc dit James Perchard ayant fatt un 
Don de Milie Livies Sterling 
pour servir de Fonds aux Pauvrcs 
de la Paroissc, les habitans lui ont fait 

driarer ce Monument. A fin de transmettre 

® • 

a la Posterite la plus reculec le souvenir 
de la charit£, & de leur Ileconnoissance 


St. MARTIN. 

The parish of St. Martin lies at the south-east extremity of the Island, bounded by the 
Forest and St. Andrew’s to*the westward, and by the Town parish on the north. It 
contains about three thousand six hundred and fourteen vergees of land, two hundred 
and thirty-six dwelling-houses, and a population of one thousand two hundred and sixty 
persons, rated at five thousand eight hundred and one quarters, paying annually an 
average rate per quarter of about ninepence ; the whole parish being assessed at one- 
eleventh part of all public necessities. Besides the King's fief, which extends into this 
parish, that of Sausmarez is the most considerable. This lordship appears, by inquisi¬ 
tions of the Gth of Edward II. anno 1,313, and the 4tli of Edw ard HI. anno 1331, 
as well as by an extent of that King’s revenues in the Island, made 4he year following, 
to have been held by Matthew de Sausmarez, a jurat of the Royal Court, by relief of sixty 
sous and one denier tournois, and the service, amongst others, of performing the office of 
wine cup-bearer to the Sovereign whenever he should come into the Island. At this 
early period, old dgeds, still extant, state the fief to have been then in the family from 
time immemorial; and, excepting about one century that it descended by marriage into 
the family of Andros, and afterwards reverted by purchase again into the male branch 
of the original possessors, it lias ever since continued in the family of De Sausmarez, and 
is now inherited by Matthew de Sausmarez, Esq. . By the book of pcrcharge made in 
1808, the fief contains three hundred and seventy-five vergees and tweuty-oiic perches ; 
and the number of tenants exceed the aggregate total of vergees^into such small allot¬ 
ments has the lan^from time to tinte been divided. Among other services the tenants 
are liable to, it appears they are bound to bring the seignior all his fuel and provision, and 
to provide a proper vessel to convey him to and from Jersey when so required. The court 
(which was formerly held thrice a yqpr, as the Chief Pleas of the Royal Court) is now, at 
the will of the seignior, holden but once, at Michaelmas. It appears that (he command of 
the Castle of Jcrbourg, which had been fortified by the inhabitants jin the time of 
Edward III, was by thkt Monarch vested in Matthew de Sausmarez, tin. tl.cilf i'-' r d of 
this fief, and his heirs male, who continued castellans thereof while the fortifications 
existed^ The manor-fiouse, delineated in the annexed Plate, has all the appearance of 
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an English country mansion. One of the parlours is hung with fine old tapestry, 
curiously wrought in an innumerable quantity of pieces sewn together; the subjects are 
taken from Ovid's Metamorphoses. On the pillars of f he outer gate are the supporters 
of the family, bearing shields of the arms, and on the side pedestals are helmets with the 
crest, all of exquisite performance, cast in lead from a mould of that famous statuary. 
Sir Henry Cheerc of Westminster. 

There are other fiefs within this parish, viz. Blanche Lande, belonging to George 
Lcfcbvre, Esq. now greffier of the Royal Court; Massy Gros, Bruniaux de St. Martin 
(so called to distinguish it from one of the same name in the Vale, termed Bruniaux de 
Nermont), Le M archant, and Fortis, with the bordage qf Settee. 

Of the old Castle of Jcrbourg no vestige remains. A signal-post is erected near the 
spot where it stood, and a small barrack has lately been built on this commanding and 
naturally strong position; which* from the evident traces, still to be seen, of the Roman 
kind of fortification (deep parallel ditches) on the north and south side of this promontory, 
leaves little room to doubt of its ancient possessors. 

The Church of St. Martin was consecrated with the usual solemnities, on the fourth 
day of February, 1199, by the Rev. Bersabel Lc Blanc, Bishop of Coutance ; at which 
ceremony were present, the Honourable Hurdibras, gentleman, graud governo.*, 
captain, and guard of. the parish ; Brother Janin Bcauvalet, Abbot of Blanche 
Lande; Sire William Orseth, governor-general of the Island; Sire Charles Emanuel, 
governor of the town of Rennes ; Sire Peter d’Oifhiant, governor of the town of 
Honfleur; Sire Henry Rodrick, governor of the town of Caen ; Sire Philip Basan, 
governor of the town of Chartres; Sire William Watson, governor of the town of 
Totness; Sire William Iladston, governor of the town of Hantonne; and all the 
principal parishioners. 

Nearly opposite the pulpit is a white marble mural monument (the only one in the 
Church), with the arms, crest, and supporters oT Sausmarcz at the top, aud at the 
bottom the arms of Andros (a chevcron between three pelicans vulning themselves), 
with this inscription:— • ^ 

Ici repose le Corps d’Amice 
Andros Ecuyer, Seigneur 
de Sausmarcz &, Chatelain 

t « 

de Jerbourg, Eelmnson 
hereditaire du Roy d’Anglettere eu cette Isle 
de Guernesey, Lieutenant des Ceremonies a la 
Cour des Rois Claries V e & Charles 2 me , de glorieuse 
inemoire, Bailly de la Cour Royallc, Major Ger&ral 
des Forces tie cette ditte Iste, decefle au Seigneur le 
T* 0 - jour du Mois d’Atril fan 1674 uage de 64ans. 
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Ed ce lieu aussi repose le Corps de Matfame Elizabeth 
Stone femme du sur dit M r Andros, native \ 

Royaume (J'Angletterre, soeur de Messire Robert ) 
Stone Chevalier, Ecliansou de la lieyne de Boheme 
Capitainc d’une Iroqpc de Cavalerie eu llollandc; 
la quelle partagea avee son Mary, les troubles 8c 
exits aux quels il fut expose, durant plusieurs Annees, 
au service de Charles l rac & Charles 2 n,H , de glorieuse 
memoirc Rois d’Anglettere, ellc a vcscu avee son 
Mary 42 Ans, & a este mere de 9 enfarits, elle 
deccda an Seigneur le 25 me jour du Mois de 
Decembre l’An 1686 aagee de 73 Ans. 


THE CATEL. 

To the north-west lies the parish of Our I^ady of Deliverance of thtyCastle, by 
corruption generally called the Catcl parish, but formerly denominated the parish of the 
Grand Sarazin. It is bounded by those of the Vale, St. Sampson’s, Peter’s Port, 
St. Andrew 's, and St. Saviour’s. The Vason Bay, which bouiids»part of the parish to 
the westward, it is conjectured, was formerly forest or wood land ; it is famous for 
producing a kind of turf, whicll when dug up and dried makes good fuel. At what 
exact period the s«i made this encroachtuent, cannot be ascertained ; but in corrobora¬ 
tion of such being # thc fact, the trunks of large trees, and thick layers of leaves and 
brushwood, have been discovered many feet below the surface of the sand ; and there is 
still payable to the lord of the fief La Comte (great part of which lies in this parish 1, a 
denier, termed pniugc, for every swine kept by the tenants of the seigniory, which is 
said to have originated as a compensation for the Jiberty of their feeding on the acorns. 
Indeed this encroachment can scarcely be doubted, from the circumstance, before 
mentioned, of their being evident traces of roads, and aigate-hinge being found, at the 
Hanois Rock, which lies a little more to the westward of this bay, in the adjoining parish 
of St. Saviour. 

Besides ii reat* part # of the fief Le Comte and its dependencies, the fiefs Carteret, 
Groiguet, Vicclin, La Riviere, L^ phapelle, and Au Cocq; part of that of St. Michael, 
and those of Montellant, AuLegat, AClarfe, En Sotowas, or Sotoard, Au Naunage, Haruc, 
Rougier, John le Moignc, and Lucas Ernault, arc mentioned in the last extent as lying 
within this parish. The seigniory of Saumarez, ’belonging to Admiral Sir James 
Saumarcz, Bart. K. B.knd K. S. i# likewise within this district; and the manor-house, 
rebuild by the Admiral, yrill be found delineated in the annexed Engraving. A short 

t 2 
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account of this ancient family, resident in the Island long before the time of Edward I. 
together with a brief detril of the services of this gallant and meritorious officer, whose 
brilliant achievements and never-fading laurels have added so much lustre to the naval 
glory of England, will be found in the Appendix. 

The ancient Chapel-of St. George, which stood near the house retaining that name ; 
this parish, has long ago mouldered into ruins, and only a small part of one of i' ~ v ails 
now remains. 

The Church, which was built on the site of the old castle, erected by the piratical 
invaders about the middle of the eleventh century, called the Chateau du Grand Geoffrey, 
was consecrated on the twenty-fifth day of August, 1203, ’by Brother Bartholomew 
Basset, Abbot and Prior of the Vale and parish of St. Michael the Archangel, 
authorised for that purpose by the Bishop of Coutance, in the presence, and at the 
request of Gregory Balizon, gentfeman of arms, grand governor, captain, and keeper of 
the Holy Island of Guernsey ; Brother Anthony Le Gros, Prior of Our Lady of Lihou ; 
and other honourable persons. 

The quantity of land within this parish is estimated at five thousand four hundred and 
thirty vergees, and the number of quarters rated to public taxes (one-ninth being’ assessed 
on this parish) amounts to nine thousand five hundred and thirteen ; the average rate paid 
yearly being about fifteen-pence per quarter. The number of houses is computed at 
one hundred and thirty-seven; and the population considered to be nearly fifteen hundred 
souls, including the Hospital or Poor-House for all the country parishes, which is erected 
here, and conducted upon a similar plan to that of the Town parish; bn excellent, well- 
regulated institution, particularly noticed in that district. • 

The fief Le Comte, with its dependencies, was formerly annexed to the seigniory of 
Annevillc, granted to Sampson d’Anneville by William the Conqueror, anno 1061 ; and 
reverted, in 1143, to Henry«Count of Anjou and Duke of Normandy, who, succeeding 
to the throne of England in 1154, a$ Henry II. granted the whole seigniory, together 
with the Earldom of Mortaigne to his younger brother, William, which he held only four 
years; and dying without issuedn 1158, these lands again escheated to the crown, and 
were by Richard I. King of England, about the year*1190, settled onjiis brother John, 
with the Earldom of Mortaigne, which he held till he came to the throne in 1199, when 
he granted the seigniory for a term of years to Robert de Verc, ancestor of the Earls of 
Oxford; and it appears by the extent of Henry Ill. that this part was called <f La Terre 
du Comte.” At the expiration of the term. King Henry III. by grant dated 15th May, 
in the thirty-second year of his reign, anno 1248, gave the lands, revenues, and escheats, 
which belonged to Sampson d’Anneville, to William dc Cheney and his heirs; and 
Prince Edward (son of Ifenry III. and afte*ward^ King Ed vard I.) who held the 
Islands during his father’s life, as an appanage, granted him a right of free warreD, 
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which Henry IV. in the seventh year of his reign, anno f406, confirmed by the following 
royal grant to Edmund de Cheney, in all probability the same person who was bailiff of 
Guernsey in 1401):— 

• ^ 

“•Henricus, Dei gratis, Rex Anglic et Francie, et Do minus Hibernic, omnibus ad 
rc qlro^ pscutes Littere pervenerint, salutern. Inspcximus cartam Celebris memorie 
“ Eawarcft,\illustris Regis Angl. primogeniti,* JYillo de Cheney factam in hec vba: 
“ Edwardus, vllustris Regis Angl. primogenitus, Archiepis. Epis. Prioribz. Comitibz. 
“ Baronibz. Vicecom. prepositis* Ministris, et omnibus Ballivis, ac fidelibz. suis, 
“ satem. Sciatis, qd concessim. dilto. et fideli nro Domino Will5 de Cheney, qd ipse 
rf ct hcredes sui imppetuurn hcant libam Warrennam in omnibz. diucis suis tris, in 
“ Insulis nris'dc Geres. etGerner. Itaq. nullus eas intjret ad fugand. vel ad aliquid in eis 
r ‘ capiend, quod ad Warrennam ptineat, sine voluntatc ipsius Willi et heredum suor. 
“ sup. foris fturam nram decern librar. ita tamen qd pdte tre non sint infra metas 
“ W'arrcnnur. nrar. Quare volum. el firmit' pcipin. p. nobis et heredibz. nris, qd 
“ pl’atus Wills, et hcredes sui imppetuurn heant libam Warrennam, in onuTibz. diucis 
“ tris suis, in Insulis nris pdtis, ita qd nullus ea» intret ad fugand. vcl ad aliquid in eis- 
“* capiend. sine licentia et voluntatc ipsius Willi et heredum suor. sup. foris fturam 
tr nram decern librar. ita tamen qd treille non sint infra mctas # \Varfennarum nrar. sicut 
f ‘ pdtum est. His testibz. Dnis Edwardo de Valery, Alano de la Suzscli, Robto 
“ Walerand, W’illo la Suzsch, Johe Extraneo niinore. Hug. de Clifford, Steplio de 
“ Bues. et aliis; flat. p. manum nram apud Wynton, nono die Juuii, anno regni Dni 
“ Regis ptris nri quadragesimo quinto. Nos autein concessionem pdtam, ac omnia 
“ alia et singula in dtA carta eontenta, rata hentes ct grata ea p. uobij et heredibz. nris, 
,r quantum in nbis est, acceptamus, approbamus, ac dilto. nobis Edmundo CJievne, 
tl Armigo, consanguineo et lieredi pfati Willi Cheny, coflfirmamus, put carta pdta 
" ronabilit. testat 1 . In cujus rei testimonium has Lras nras fieri feci mu? patentes, teste 
“ meipo, apud Westm. quinto die Novernbr. anno regni nri septimo, p. unA marcA 

solutA in Hanopo. * 

* “ MAPILTON.” 

Nicholas de Cheney (son and heir of William de Cheney, thd first grantee of that 
family) possessed these lands, 18th of Edward 1. anno 1290; and they were also 
possessed by Edmond de Cheney, Governor of these Islands, in 1366, and by Edmond 
de Cheney, to whom the right of warren was cohfirmcd by Henry IV. as aforesaid, anno 
1406, and also by one John de Cheney, in 1441. They continued in the same family 
till 1509, when Sir Robert Willoughby, fbrfcand heir of Dame Margaret de Cheney, 
sold the seigniory to Ni\iolas Fachin, or Fashion, by contract dated 16th February ; 
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which sale was confirmed by Henry VIII. the 30th June., A. R. 384h (1547); and the 
whole seigniory continued in that family till the 1st July, 1630, when George Fachin, 
or Fashion, sold to Peter Priaulx the fief Lc Comte, being part of the lands which 
belonged to Sampson d’Anncville ; and on the 9th February, 1722, Thomas Priaulx, 
the great grandson of the said Peter Priaulx, assigned the same to Eleazar ’ 
Marchant, Esq.. Lieutenant-Bailiff and afterwards Bailiff of the Island, upor whose 
death it descended to his son, Joshua Marchant, Esq. who dying withe at issu^ the 
fief devolved on his nephew, the present possessor, Elcazar le Marchajjf, Esq. a jurat 
of the Royal Court, and now Lieutenant-Bailiff of the Island. 

The lands belonging to the fief Le Comte lie dispersed in the several parishes of 
St Peter in the Wood, St. Saviour, the Catcl, and the Vale. About one-half of the 
fief is within the Catel parish, and has, no doubt, suffered considerably by the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea at the Vason Bay. 

The twelfth sheaf of all grain, &c. grown upon the fief, is due to the lord for 
champart; and upon sale or alienation of houses, lands, or wheat rents, he is entitled 
to the treizieme or thirteenth part of the purchase-money, but which has of late years 
been commuted for (not only upon this fief, but, by general consent, throughout the 
rest), at the rate of six livres per quarter, which is paid to the lord on bis granting the 
cong6 or leave for sale; it being discovered that the payment of the full treizieme 
was often evaded by persons taking lands, &c. on a kind of perpetual mortgage, instead 
of absolute purchase or sale: but this commutation docs not irrevocably preclude the 
seignior from demanding the full treizieme, should he at any time Be inclined to claim 
it, as no prescription can, by law, be pleaded against the rights of lords of manors. 

For the convenience of the lord of this fief, the tenants were obliged, if so required, 
to convey the corn due to the seignior on board a vessel, which, together with a captain 
or commander, was to be fhrnished by the seignior ; but the mariners were to be found 
by the tenantry, who were to navigate the same either to Cherbourg or Mont 
St. Michael in Normandy, ind not only safely land the cargo for the use of the lord, but 
return with such other lading as he might think prbpcr. # 

Amongst other pecuniary fines payable to the lor<f of this fief, the trivial sum of three 
sous was due upon the marriage of any of the tenants’ daughters; and before such 
union, a cong£ or leave of the seignior was likewise obtained. This fine, which has for 
a great length of time been given np by the lords of 4his fief, is said to have originated 
in lieu of the first embrace, claimed by the lord of every bride, under the pretended 
right de cuissage and dt marquettc* wliich the tyranny of the old feudal system, or 

* Gibbon, in his History of the Beeline and Fall of Ike Roman Empire, s/spccts the pecuniary fines on 
the marriages of villains produced this fabulous right ; and that some handAmV. bride, with the consent of 
her husband, commuting the payment in the arms of a young landlord, mijfnt have afforded a precedent of 
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rather the arbitrary power of tyrannical lords, sometimes imposed upon their under- 
feudatories or villains : but if the seigniors of this fief had the power of demanding this 
singular privilege, I can onlyjsay, the easy commutation reflects on them a double 
lustre, ms it proves them to have been devoid, at least, of two vicious and.often predomi¬ 
nant passions, lust and avarice. • 

The court belonging to tiiis fief, consisting of a seneschal, e*ght vavasors, a procureur- 
fiscal, thr^e prevosts, a greffier, seijcant, and receiver,* is held three imies a year, viz. 
on the second day following the Chief Plaids, or Capital Pleas, of the Royal Court; and 
the tenants are obHged, under a trifling penalty, personally to attend and do homage to 
the seignior ; but upon the third default, the lord can seize upon their whole estate, let 
it for one year, and apply thb produce to his own use. 

The once |^eat powers of these feudal courts have already been explained, and their 
almost total extinction by the encroachment of the Royal Court.—The seal of this fief, 
with those of the lief St. Michael and the Royal Court, arc the only three seals acknow¬ 
ledged in the Approbation des JLoix. The escheats of persons dying without heirs, 
forfeitures upon condemnation to death, or banishment for seven years, in French termed 
cc une mart viville ” vareck or shipwreck found upon the fief, and other rights, pertain 
bithe lord, which, with the change of property by death or alienation, now form the 
chief business of this and other fief courts within the Island. . % 

The following are the names of the minor fiefs within the lordship of Le Comte :— 


!.)<.' Vingt limmVs du Comte aw Caul 
Des Ouzo Houses, N\>rd-t*si 
Des Chi rt\ % 

Dr 1 . (\>Ihws 
I)< fa Mi'ilciioviv 
!)<• (i lai n>i u i's 
l>e licMjngiu - 
l)i- lTYnchier 
Do Ftl’nrts 


.An S<;onicr ‘ 
ho I'Yvores 
Do Fl C l (Tv 

1 h* .1' l/md, . .e 

I) ' ( in \ cc- * 

i '< V (^lll 

a Foi fail lire <lu MouJ.mi 
Mouliuets 


h< 

•h< 

hi 


Vent 


a Canaviere 


local, raiLicr than legaltyranny. iJul it.- origin u s;nd in be draw n from Scotland, where Knit;' Eugene 
established the righUfor hi m veil and all tin loots of hi' kingdom, without commutation; lmt the piety of 
JMalcom III. discontinued* it, as contrary to good moral'; and enacted, that flic husband should, in lieu 
thereof, pay to the lord a piece of inoneyf of half a mark, called marquette, which gave name to the ri n ht, 
and the marquette of the women of Scotland is still proverbial.—Sir Edward Coke pretend.', that fiom 
thence is drawn the right of the younger son’s succession in the custom of Borough English.—See 
Blackstonc, vol. ii. p. 8,]; and DU tionnuire dcs Origan s, Decompiles, Inventions, et Etublu.*em< ns. 

* I he receiver, who is paid by the tenants, is <i»ligcd to collect from tficm annually the revenue of tin 
tie!, and to deliver it to the 1oi\l, at such place as lie may think proper to appoint. 
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Au Breton 
Du CJercq de l’Enee 
De Longue 
Des Mauconvenant 
Ulaire, ou Hillaire 
Des Trois Vattiauv 
Bequepee { 

Au Crochon , 

Au Miere 

La Boissellee, alias Ilenry de Vauriouf 
ou Huchon 
Gouie 
Rozcll 
Daniellaine 

Vingt et UniSmc Boyssellee 
Du Quartier du Camp Rouff 
Au Carpentier 


Du Quartier des Goubais 
Robert Gosselin 
Richard de Nermonl 
Richard de ia Folic 
Du Camp des Hais 
Dainc Allinor 
Clos Drouin 
De Grantees, and 
De la Cour. 

Bordages. 

Beau camp 
Chef Bordaae 
Allcz 

Pierre Belle 
D # e Lcrec 
Nord-est, and 
Jordain David. 


St. ANDREW’S. 

The parish of Sfc Ahdrew, which lies towards the southern extremity of the Island, 
is the only parish which is not at any part bounded by the sea, and consequently the 
incumbent has no tithe of fish. The parish is divided into La Grande and La Petite 
Vingtaine, contains about two thousand five hundred vergecs of land, one hundred and 
twenty dwelling-houses, with a population of nearly seven hundred persons; and the 
number of quarters rated to public taxes is estimated at five thousand, the average rate 
per quarter paid yearly being about sixpence. 

There are several fiefs within the boundaries. That of Maux Marquis contains two 
hundred and eighty-five vergees, tjventy-five perches. The frank-fief of St. Helena, 
containing about two hundred and twenty-four vergees, is now in the possession of 
William de Jersey, Esq. and the manor-house will be found depicted in the annexed 
Engraving. The rectors of this parish have long held a field £pr the service of 
performing mass when the seignior of this fief holds his court; but since the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer has been substituted in its stead.* The fief Roliais, the property 
of John Allez, Esq. containing two hundred and eigjit vergees, small measure, of thirty- 
six perches to the vergee. The fief La Haulle, fifty-eight vergees, thirty-seven perches; 
and the fief Eperons. In the last extent, mention is likewise made of the fief De la 
Rue Friery, L’Evesque, and of th8 Abbess Caen, with the bordage of Alminack. 


The deed by which it is held is dated in 148^. 
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The lands considered within the King’s fief are one thousand and th^ee vergees, 
.twelve perches and a half; and, in January 1793, contained ninety-four tenants and forty- 
four Rouses. 

• The Cliuscli, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, was consecrated on the first day of 
V)ctober, 1284, by Brother Dominique le'Shuyagc, Abbot of the‘Abbey of St. Michael 
the Archangel of the Vale, authorised by the Bishop of Coutance, in the presence, and 
at the request, of Sire Stephen M ailer, Esq. (governor, captain, and keeper of all the 
forts, places, and castles of the &ing in the Island), afl8 an assemblage of all the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants. 

There ar$ two monument^ within the Church, from which the following inscripti ms 
are taken:— 

Monsieur Jean Cuftle do Kohais dccecle au Scipneur 

S.J 

- le fi‘ IVv ru r 17-trt 

dans la GO‘‘ Annee d< son ;u>c. 


Pres de cr Monument rc-|ft>sc le Corps de 
])eiu , ' L ' Cecille (Jjbert 
Filk* liriitpic du Reet r de c<‘tte Paroisst- 
Qui mouriit au Seigneur 
Le f Oct : 17*> 4- ; aijt'e tie 1<> Aus. 


St. PETER’s PORT, ou TOM N PARISH. . 

The Town, of which we have now to speak, has of late ^ears been much extended in 
several directions ; it seems formerly to hau; been confined to the range of houses 
running parallel with the sea from what is called Glatney to the upper part of Horn 
Street. Several very ancient dwellings are still to be seen Jn this range with overhanging 
floors, which must nearly have met the opposite buildings; the streets being still 
narrow, though ifo doubt greatly improved, consisting now of good and mean houses 
irregularly intermixed, private dwellings, and some handsome shops. The whole is but 
ill paved, not wide enough to admit of a foot-path, with a kennel down the principal 
street, draining the surrounding stCeps, which proves a great annoyance to the ladies, 
who have no alternative but walking ; the levy English carriages that are kept seldom 
venturing down the sharp declivities into the Town* and the insular vehicles beiug too 
unwieldy and sluggish in their motions for Town purposes. They are indeed rude 
structures, truly grotesque in appearance—a kind of chariot body, or rather more like 
an hospital chair, on long shafts, without springs or perch, with only two wheels, placed 

u 
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far behind, drawn by one led horse (there being no seat for the driver), and incapable of 
being moved at more than a foot pace. 

The buildings now extend in several directions across the ravines and adjoining 
height, to what is called the New and High Town (Hauteville), where many good houses 
have been erected, in ’streets and detached plots, pleasantly overlooking the harbour; 
with excellent gardens, which are generally kept in the nicest order, and produce 
abundantly, but rather too.much immured for fruit trees. 

The old Court-House, still standing, is now used' as a broker's .shop and auction 
room ; a new one having been lately erected in the New Town, which is a neat edifice, 
well suited to the purpose, but on a spot of ground not very judiciously chqscn to shew 
it to advantage. Nearly adjoining is the New Prison, an expensive structure, though 
certainly not on the best contrived plan, cither for safety or convenience, that might 
have been adopted from the many a/imirablc improved structures in England ; little 
distinction being made between the felons and debtors, the latter being closely confined 
in separate cells like criminals, from sun-set to sun-rise, as the only security against, 
escape. 

At the top of Smith Street stands Government- House, the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which will be found depicted in the annexed Engraving ; and not far from 
it is the College, or Free Q ram mar School, founded by Queen Elizabeth, and endowed 
with certain lands and rents, which, with the schpol-house, garden, and meadow 
adjoining, is reckoned at the present time to produce to the mas to/ more than three 
hundred pounds per annum This excellent institution is no longer of the service 
. intended, and the revenue might now be more charitably disposed*of. Whether the 
lower orders of natives consider Latin as an unnecessary branch of education, or the 
higher classes are above receiving gratuitous instruction, I know not; but the master¬ 
ship, which is in the gift of*the Governor of the Island, has of late years been a complete 
sinecure appointment, there being seldom more than two or three boys attending, and 
often none, though every one born in the Island is entitled to admission. 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, was the last built in this Island, and is 
by far the most elaborate performance. The porch on the north side fs «ery handsome; 
the arch is Gothic, formed of deep granite mouldings, curiously caav^l with much 
labour. The pillars in the interior, which support the arched roof, are likewise cut out of 
hard granite ; and several beautiful marble monumetifs of modern date adorn the walls 
with the following inscriptions :— , 

. Ici Repose 

, Josue Le March^int, Ecu^er, 

Fils d’Eliazar Le Marchant, Ecuyer Baillif • 
de cette Isle de Gueruesey, Seigneur du Fief le Comte, Coutrole 
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du Roi, ensuite Jure 8c Justisier de la Cour Royal t de la dite Isle 
Rempli du Seigneur 8c de Zele, de droiture 8c d’lntegrite 
11 reunit en sa Personne 

toute les Qualites quil font la Gloire d’un celebro Magistra 
a toutes les VerPI»t^jeligieuse 8c socialos • 
qui formes le Carac.t6re Homme de bien 
Sa Majest6 George III, en lui accordant sa Resignation, 
daigna lui continuer, durant sS. vie^Jes^Privi leges 
• 8c distinctions attaches a sa Magistrature, 

parson Ordre en Conseil du 6 me Mai 1772 
. II dec6da le 3 l ,m * Octobre 179-5, dans le 73 ema An nee de son Age. 

Eliazar Le M archant son Neveu, 
fils de William Le Marchant Ecuyer, 

Reconnoissance de 1'Estime oc de PAmitie quil lui a toujouis temoignee. 


a eleve ce Monument a sa Memoire. 


Proche de ce Monument 
repose le Corps 
d'Ecliazar Le Marchant Esq 1 
le 15 amt ' d’Aput 1719, 

11 fu serinente un des 
Jures de la Cour liovalle 

mf 

de cette Isfe le 6 ,ma d’Aout 
1729, [1 fu sermente 
Lieutenant Josue 
Le Marchant Esq r 


Baillif, son frere. 
le 16™" Juillct 17-52, 

II fu sermente Baillif 

• • 

de cetUg Isle, et le 3 en,e de 
Deceinbre 17-57, 11 
Mourul dans la 
Soisaute 8l Dixeme Auuee 
do son Age. 


lei repose 1c Corps 
de Thomas Andros Esq' 

• l’un des Gentils-Honime de 
la ti es honorable Chainbre 
prive du Roi Guileaume 3™" 
lequel fut Mari6 avec Uem 1,a 
Raqfiel Le Marchant dont il eut 
deux enfans, tine Fille 8c un Fils 
dont le Fils apdlc Thomas 
est mort lequel est decode 
au Seigneur le X ame de 
J Juillet 1697 estant 
age de 26 Ans. 
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A La Memoire 
de Monsieur Nicolas Dobr6o 

Qui rempli des grands Objets de la Religion 8c d’une Pietc sincere, 
fut bon, Mari, bon Pere, bon MajjprfAmis fidelle & gencreux. 

Ce z6lc Citoyen donna ses sr-’Ss a la seurete de la Navigation, 
a la Perfection du Port, 8c a Direction 8c Etablissement de I’Hopital 
de cette Ville, dont D liikjusqua sa inort le principal soutien. 
Abondant en Cuarite 8c contribuant de i&ut son pouvoir, e 
au bonheur do sa Patrie, il regarda le Ciel comine celle 
a l’aquelle il devoit aspirer; en attendant, aver un humble 
confiancc de la bonto .Divine une heureuse Imortalite 
11 inourul le I8 en,r de Novembre 1751 
Age de 73 An#. 


eil 


• A^La Memoire 

de sa bien vertueuse et trcs-chcre espouse Catherine 
Fille-lleritiere unique de feu Gilles Lempiere. 
Seigneur de la Trinite en Lisle de Jersey et de 
Jeanne sa Femme Fillc d’Edotiard Du \laresq Dicelle 
Isle Gentil-llomme son triste Mary a my cc de Carteret 4 
de la mesme Isle Escuier, Lieutenant-Gouverneur . 
et Bailly de ecste Isle, en son sincere amour, et 
' Respect des digues Vertus d’iccllc, qui (upres 

plus de Trcnte-deux Ans de leur lieureux Manage, 
Avoir vuc maints de leur seconde Generation) est 
Picusement Decedee, en 1’an Cinquantieme de son 
A Age au Chasteau Cornet de ceste Isle le Dimanehe 
Matin deuxieme Jour de Deeernlxre, l’Aji Millc six 
Ccus Dix, et inhuuice pres celui : Ila Erig6 ce Monument, 
J ’ay mes Parens laissez mon Pays, 8c mes Torres, 

Pour suivre mon espoux, ou que Dieu layttirc, # 
Ores le laisse aussi, Cliriste sur tout desire 
M’attiraut a Saymesme, hors cc Val de Miseres: 

I’Antre fils Voloutier, mais cestuy ardemment 
Car la mon vray espoux, mon vray Pays my rend, 
Christ most gain a Vivre, et a Mourir 
h» Paul Aux Philppi:\Jhap: J^vers: 21. 


* 
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On the right side of the altar:— 

Sacred to Affection. 

• Peter Perehard Esqr 
a native of this Island, 
and now rcfeijjmo; in London : 
has caused tmrMonument 
to be erected 

to the memory of his.»b^s>,ved 
Martha, 

(daughter of late 
s Henry Le Mesurier Esq r ) 
who after more than eighteen years* 
happy union with him in wedlock, 
departed this ltfe on the 13 th day J of April 
1787 aged 44 year*: 

leaving her Husband, and two Daughters, 
to lament the loss of Wife, and Mother; 
whose amiable disposition, 
and unaffected simplieiti i^of, manners, 
commanded the esteem of all who knew her. 

Dying in London, her remains are deposited thdre, • 
in S l Mary Abchurch, • 

wfch those of four of her Children. 

• namely 

Mary, who died Jo December, 1771, aged 14 Months. 

* Mathew, who died 20 March, 1774, aged 9 Months. 
Mathew-Henry, who died 12 April, 1777, aged 12 Months- 

Martha, who died 28 April, 1780, aged lOyears. 

To the memory of the above mentioned 
Peter Perehard Lsq. 
who lies buried in tbe same Grave 
with his. Wife and four Children, 
in the Parish of S* Mary Abchurch, London. 

* He was elected Sheriff of that great City, in 1794; 
and invested with the high and honorable Office 
* of Lord Mayor, * * 

on flu? 9 th of November, 1804. 

When he had executed this last great trust reposed in him. 
in so upright & manner, 

as to demand the thunks of all his*fellow Citizens, 
Heaven w r as pleased that Jiis mortal Course should end: 

* He survived his Mayoralty hut ten Weeks, 
and died on the 21 st of January, 180ti; 
in lhe < 77 th year of his age. 
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On the left side of the altar :— 

In memory 

of Peter Dobree, Esquire, 
late of Beauregard, in this Island ; 
t *vho departed this life the^a.** clay of March, 


ite t he^« - v day or lvxar 

^Sl85. 

I jBonauiy, his Wife; 


Also of Rachel 

who^iod October SG* h 1798 ; 
aged 6(5. 

This Monument, (a small tribute of. Affection,) 

m 

is erected by their Children. 


Near the last : — 


M. S. ^ 

Joliaunis Fiott, generosi. 

Ho nest & liujus insulae Fain ilia oriundi, 

cjui 

Pevitissimus dujr^ vixit raraeque lidei Mercator 
Subtus mortuus requiescit, 

Cujus 

Siucera in Deutn pittas, 

Propensa in omues BenevoLmtiu, 

Eximia in egeuos Liberalitus 
Perpetua in Amicos lides. 

In Mutrem denique Uxorem in quatuor Filias, 
Quas supers tiles sibi reliquit, 

Affectio plane singular is, 

Num /ita ejus jucundior, an Mors esset acerbior 
Omnibus sibi not is dubium reddiderunt 
Decessit VII kal: Mart: A.D. MDCCXLl. 

M iEtatis suae XLII. 

Hoc M armor 


lit in Virum amicissiinum, et Amitinmn suum, 
Pietatis Monumentum extarc-t 
Johannes Bonainy Arm : 

In regio A nglorum Regimento Eulsileers dicto, 
V ice-Capitaneus, Jussu testaiu Ontario 
Pdhi voluit 

Qui iisdeui animi Hotibus insignia, 

. Brevi post Ami«im decedens 
tiibraltariai uhi obijt, hutmtVis est, 

VUI idusJulii A.l). MDCCTLV’l. 
iEtatis suae XXXV. 
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South aisle, opposite the pulpit:— 

, To the memory of 
Major-General John Small 
late Lieute nan t-Governor 
of this TShnd 

who died the 17 ,b of Jlarch 1796, 
Aged 63 year’s.^ % 
llhis Tablet is dedicated v -» 

By the Affection of his Relations. 
Benevolent, Candid, Sincere, 
with a heart warmed by the best affections, 
He protected and relieved 
The indigent and oppresei> : 

By long and faithful services 
to his King and Country 
He displayed 
The Spirit and Honour 
of a Soldier. 

His Remains are deposited 
in the Vault beneath. 

•V. M DCC XC IX. 


Near the last, and where the tablet to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Spicer, was for¬ 
merly placed, which was taken down to make room for it.:— 

• 

Toulon Holland 

’ Alexandria Copenhagen. 

Colonel Sir George Smith, Knight, 
f.ieuti-Colonel in the 82 d Reg 1 of Foot, and Aid-de-Camp to the King, 

•being at Cadiz, on a Diplomatic Mission, died there, 

( the lo th February 1809, in the 49 th Year of his age. 

His public Character obtained him the esteem of bis,King and Country : 

His private Virtues have^ensured him the approbation of his God. 

This Monument is erected by Ids Widow 
As a small testimony of her unfeigned Love 
for the best of Husbands, an*l of her 
Respect to lys Memory. . 
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To the memory of 
Hirzel Le Merchant Esq fa 
Son of William JLe Marchant Esq" 

Baillif of this Island. 

He died the 12 th of August, 1793, 

Aged 41 yojds'and 6 months 
Having filled the Otffcoe of His Majesty’s Proculeui 
or Attorney Ofnpfol in this Island near 20 years 
^>y his unshaken Integrity 
Firmness Abilities and Disinterestedness 
in public, 

and by his amiable qualities 
in private life, 

hv. added dignity to (his office 

and secured to himself _ 

the respect, the confidence, and the love *’ ‘ 
of all good men. 

On the l rt of June J78f>, 

he received the thanks of the States of this island 
for the Services he rendered his Country 
as their Deputy to the King and his Council 
a testimony of public approbation 
Conferred on no other man in a Civil department. 

His Brother Kobe it Porret Le Marchant 
has erected this Monument 

as a tribute of that veneration which was due to his Viiaiej- 
and us a testimony of the Mutual Ailed ion 
which subsisted between them from their Infancy. 


Adjoining the last :— 


To the memory of 
Frederick Le Mesurier, 
late Commander 

of the Ponsborne East India Ship, 
Second Son of John Le Mc-Mirier Esq r 


Governor of the Island oTAldernev 
who di**d at Brentford 

on the third of May 1783, 

« 

In the thirty first year of his agt. 
In professional Knowledge 
lie had few equals\ 
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For the want of longer experience 
was in him amply supplied 
. by Attention and Activity, 
liis Understanding was sound. 

His Maisyfjr^inost amiable: 

Simple an«.\anodest. 

He seldom offered himself to the World 
but when impelled by the n?ct*"ities of others 
, or his own Duty. • 

His Courage was unaffected, 

Steady, temperate, and inflexible, 
for it was founded in Religion and Justice: 
It bore him through many dangers. 

It supported him in his last nfoments. 

« Patient and Resigned 

through the course of a painful Illness, 
lie seemed only to feel 
for those Friends who wept over him. 

His Brothers and fil ters 
have erected this Monument 
In remembrance of those virtues * 
which assure them of his Happiness * 

• in a better State. 


Adjoining the last:— 

Near this Monument 
lyeth interred y c Body of 
Anne y e W T ife of William GrylJs 
Esq r Captain in His Maj 1 * Regiment 
of Foot Commanded by the Hon 1 ’ 1 * 
S r Bevflle Granville, daughter 
of Captain William Marchant 
& Jane his Wife, of Liverluse 
in this Island, who departed, 
this life on the 22 of 
April1 1700 in y e 
year of her age leaving 
two Daughters 
Jane and Anne. 


x 
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Near to the monument to the memory of Peter Dobree, Esq. but removed from the 
place where that of Colonel Sir George Smith stands:— 

Here lieth the Body of 
Elizabeth Sni«er 
Daughter, -oV Will- 
11 award K*‘‘ of Tandridge 
II ip the County of 
-' v Surrey, Wife to s 
Giles Spicer Esq r 
L"‘ Gov r of this Island, 
who departed this life 
the 8 th of November 
‘'Anno Domini 17J9 
Aged'(38 years & 8 days 

Near the pulpit 

Sacred 

ir 'lie memory of 
Nicholas Dobree Esqr 

«• 

of Belle-Vue in this Island, 
who departed this life 
on the 19 of November 18(30 
in the sixty ninth year of his age. 

To urbanity of manners, he united 
in his Character the warmest Philanthropy 
and the purest Patriotism ; 

Many years a Jurat of the Royal Court, 
lie distinguished himself by his 
uniform attachment to the Constitution of 
his native Country, and by 
the faithful aud impartial discharge of 
tlie Duties of his Station. 

The Regiment of Militia Artillery of this Island 
which lie commanded, was first raised , 

i 

and organized under his Inspection. 

\ his Tablet. * ‘ 

m creeled by his surviving Sons and Daughters, 
to record his many Virtues 
in Public and Domestic Life, and 
to testify the llonou? and Ktocrence 
in which they hold \ 
his Memory. 
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Near the last:— 

* H. E. S. 

* Maria uxor Johannis Broughton 

Invalid: Geofg^K Cap: Independ: 
Filii Tho: BroughtonV^n Cora: Stafford 
Eq: Ausati 

Mulier rairis illecehris "nata 
Paufieribus Chura Charior marito, 
Qui ajtate integra ilia separates 
• Non sine acerrimo dolore 
Hoc inarinor posuit 
A iEtat 32 # 

* A. 1). 1722. 

Mollitcr ossa eubent. 


♦Opposite the last: — 

Hci-ft lye til the Body of Capt: Will: 
Sheldon of Broadway in y v County 
cl W orcester Justice of Peace in y e said 
County, a person ot great Carrage and good 
(conduct being Cap 1 of a Troop ot Horse 
in y service of King Charles v p First 
of blessed Memory in w lh Service 41 ee 
behaved hiniselfe both Loyally and 
Gallantly dureing all tile y e Civil! Wanes 
in England tho much to y inquiring 
bis Estatf & from y v veare 04 bath been 
Ilis Mil 11 " Lieut: Governor of y H Castle 
and Isle of Guernsey, where bee 
served His Ma th ‘ faithfully 15 ytares 
11 Mo* 3 Weekes departed this life 
the 18 daye of X 1,,-r Anno Dora; 1080 
being aged^l ycares. 
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Near the great west door:— * 

Sacred 

*• 

to the memory of 
John O’Bryen Esq r 
late Cap" of the Light Infant* Comp 1 
' 07 R*gV 

He deputed this Life 
on the ^-2 d day of Feb 5 1804 
aged 27 years. 

His remains arc deposit 4 in y r Burying 
Ground of the Friendly Brothers*. 
The Officers of the 67 th Reg* 
in grateful remembrance 
of the ipany V irtues of the deceas d 
have erected this Monument 
as a small testimony 
of their 

Friendship and Regret. 


On the opposite side of the same door :— 

» * 

■ Sacred 

To the memory of 
Capt® Nicholas Lc Mcssurier, 

Commander of tire Private Ship of War the 
Bellona of twenty Guns, belonging to this Island, 
,Who being on a Cruise, in the night of the twelfth 
of February 1759, fell in with a large French East 
India Ship, and in the morning by dawn of day 
Gallantly attack’d, and engaged her, but about an 
hour after w r as unfortunately slain. 

The Privateej- being greatly shatter’d in her Masts 
and Rigging, having several shot betw ixt wind 
and water, and many Men kill’d and wounded, 
was obliged to sheer off, after having greatly 

• shatter’d the Euetny. * 

He w as a Native of this Island. Bo,n* the 1 6 tb of 
May in the year 1731, and always behav’d like 
a brave and diligent Officer; to whose memory 
the Owners of rfbe Privateer have erected this 
Monument out of Gratitude«for his good Services. 





/' fj 
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Near to tlie last*.— 

A la Meraoire d’Osmond de Beauvoir Ecuyar 
Je dernier et digqe Rejetton d’une Famille ancienne que dans 
tous les Temps se distingua par son Patrotisme et par ses vcrtus. 

* Forme sur de tels Modeleg, il fut tendre Epoux, hon Parent, 

Ami g£*nereux et fiddle, le Pere et le Proteetcur dcs* Indigens 
et des Mallieureux envers lesqaels il laissa par-tout les 
Traees de sa Bienfaisance. 11 nunft ut le l er Septembre 1810, 
dans sa soixante-neuvi&ne annee, et sa Feuve Dame 
'Catherine Le Marchant fit eriger ce Monument afin de 
perpetuer le Souvenir de son merite et l’acdente 
• • affection qu’ellc lui portoit. 

Arms.—Azure, a Cheveron between three Cinquefoils Or. 

Crest.—A Griffin’s head eouped,»Wings elevated. * 

The Church was consecrated with great solemnity, on the first day of August, 1312, 
by the most excellent personage, Martin Sezar, Bishop of Coutance, in the presence of 
the Rev. Father Ballab6 de Rovar; the Rev. Michael le Brocq, Abbot of Mount 
St*. Michael ; the noble Peter i’Homme, governor of Pont Orson ; Sire John Carel, 
governor-general of the town of Cherbourg; Sire Anthony* MMlard, governor of 
Caen ; the noble Michael Basandusoir de la Litumierre de la Haye d’Estor ; Sire Peter 
Pharamond, governor of the town* and castle of Havre de Grace ; Sire Peter Wimboum, 
governor of the town of Hantonnc; Sire Peter Cornet, governor of the Castle and Isle 
of Guernsey; andavhat is very remarkable, and noticed in the old manuscript termed 
the Dl’dicace, amongst other persons present at this solemnity, were sixteen brothers of 
the name of Cornet, the sons of the same father and mother. 

A great improvement has lately been made by reducing the declivity of Horn Street, 
and widening the lower end. The square space of ground gained by this alteration on 
the south side of the Church is now used as a Fish Market, which has removed a great 
nuisance from the High Street, wheTe the fish was before sold from baskets, that not 
only blocked up £hc doors of the houses on each side, but rendered the street almost 
impassable. Not far from it are the Flesh and Vegetable Markets ; the former being 
held under the Assembly Rooms, forming a piazza, fitted up with butchers’ shambles ; 
and the latter in the open square.adjoining, both of which are well and abundantly 
supplied: but the space is too much confined, the crowd being intolerable on Sa¬ 
turdays, the principal market-day. In addition to the regular butchers attending, 
the farmers themselves bring their pork and veal*to market; and tiieir wives and 
daughters, butter (which is uncommonly good), poultry, eggs, fruit, and vegetables of 
all sorts, in the greatest perfection; the gardens of the gentry often supplying the two 
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latter articles. Meat is only to be bought here, not a single butcher’s shop being 
allowed in the Town. 

The Assembly Rooms, over the Meat Market, were built by subscription in 1780; to 
which none buf what are considered first class people are admitted : of course, it is very 
select, if not numerous. It is scarcely posarWh to define the essential requisites for 
admission into this rank ; ample fortune will not accomplish it, and neither business 
nor lack of’noble ancestry is any bar to ft. 

The want of carriages is a serious inconvenience to^ the ladies attending the Rooms, 
who, rather than forego the fascinating sprightly dance, or more sober games of whist 
and quadrille, often brave the storm in pattens and great coats, with lanterns and 
umbrellas, to the great discomfiture of all the paraphernalia of ball dresses. The same 
inconvenience attends visiting the Theatre; which, though small, is neatly fitted up, 
and, every alternate season, attended by a very §ood company of players. The New 
Town stands so high,, that from the level of the market yTui astcud^the side of the 
ravine, by one hundred and forty-five steps, to the top of what is called Mont Gihel ; a 
name supposed to have been given to it by the Sarragozans, who invaded the Island in 
the time of Edward III. and since corrupted by the addition of Mont, as noticed in 
the Sixth Chapter. About a quarter of a mile from this place are the public walks, 
or New Ground ; to which you enter by L’Hyvreuse Gateway, seen in the annexed 
Engraving. This plot of land, containing about eight English acres, was, some year- 
since, purchased by the States of the Island, and one-half laid out in groves ; the other, 
which resembles a bowling green, being set apart for military parade. 

The edifice known by the name of the Town Hospital was erect crl in the years 17-41 
and 1742, in confluence of a general meeting of the parishioner to take the state of 
the poor into consideration. Previous to this, the poor of the pansh were periodically 
relieved by pecuniary donations, arising from certain rents appropriated or bequeathed 
for this purpose by charitable persons, and from the sundry collections at the church 
doors, extended, as they had been of late, by the proceeds of a general rate Hut this 
mode of administering to their'wants having been fbund, v in many different cases, liable 
to great abuse, it was deemed expedient to erect, this mansion;#and to Ibc new 
institution were transferred the rents above mentioned, the whole being placed under 
the direction and general management of a Treasurer, and other Gentlemen, annually 
elected by the parish for this special purpose. Here,*the case being submitted by the 
Treasurer, for approbation, to the general assembly of Directors, arc received., the 
foundling and the orphan, the infirm and the aged, the victim of fatuity, and the frenzied 
maniac; whilst the door is opened,* at all hours of the day or night, to rreieve, on the 
first application, the unlucky subject of any casualty. Although originally intended for the 
retreat and residence of parishioners alone, this charity^as at present among the number 
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of its inmates a large proportion of strangers to the Island, who cannot, without con¬ 
siderable hardship, owing to bodily infirmity, or some other substantia] cause, be returned 
lo their own parish or to their own country. It serves also as a temporary asylum to 
such sick strangers as arc under the care of the constables ; and their immediate wants 
ire effectually relieved, until they are thought in a proper state to quit the Island. At 
the first opening of this house, the number of poor admitted was one hundred and sixty : 
of later years, the Island being prosperous, the number had been on the decline, and was 
little more than one hundred and forty-four ; but fii 180? it began to increase, and owing 
to the check given* to the trade of the Island, and to the excessive high price of bread 
and other necessaries, the number in 1811 rose to two hundred and fifty, and for the 
last three or* four years has been nearly two hundred and thirty on the average. 

The amount of the permanent fund enjoyed by this institution varies. Part consists 
in about eighty quarters (English) of* wheat-rents ; part of dividends in the three per 
cent, consols, at present eighty-one pounds per aifaum ; part in the rent of vaults and 
stores constructed under the edifice ; and, finally, in the amount of the inmates’ labour, 
and in the constables’ annual payment for the maintenance of those strangers temporarily 
received on their account. The permanent fund of late years has averaged about twelve 
hundred pounds, and the remainder of the expenditure (near three thousand pounds 
during the excessive high price of all necessaries) has been supplied by the general 
rates. 

On entering the doors of fliitf excellent charity, the casual visitor is delighted to 
observe the air of general comfort, the order, the cleanliness, the decent clothing, the 
wholesome substantial food, which attract his eye. The day rooms in winter arc 
warmed with a cheerful fire, and in summer are w r ell ventilated ; the sleeping rooms 
are large, free from all smell, the bedsteads of iron and free from dirt, the bed-clothes 
sufficient, the linen good ; water, by means of pipes, is brought to the door of every 
room, which is frequently washed; and clean linen is served out every Sunday to each 
inmate ; but to the sick, who are all placed in separate wards, more frequently. The 
kitchen is on an improved plan, after the principles of Obunt Rumford ; and the wash¬ 
houses are well contrived, as are also the brew-house and the laundry. There is an open 
space of grj^nnd in front, and a court-yard behind ; and there arc two gardens, nearly 
adjoining''the Jiouse, s wliich in part supply it with the needful vegetables and sonic fruit. 
The spring water is plentiful and excellent. 

The able-bodied inmates of tbe one sex*are employed in tailoring, shoemaking, 
gardening, weaving of linen, oi* picking of oakum ; of the other sex, in making up or 
mending the linen of the house, in washing or in spinning. There is one master, and 
two mistresses, who aet under the general Tontroul of the Treasurer and Directors. 

But /in admirable part of this excellent institution is the establishment for the female 
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children ; of whom the number exceeds fifty, and whose residence is separated by a play 
ground and wall from the fore ground of the main building, as little communication as 
possible being allowed between them. These children are educated, until the age of 
fourteen, under the personal inspection and daily attendance of some of the principal 
ladies of the Island, Y'hose benevolent labours are attended with such success, that the 
most respectable families now seek to obtain these children as servants, who formerly 
were thought happy in being apprenticed to the keeper of sortie petty public-house, to 
the manifest danger of their morals. * 

With regard to the boys, they are educated at the parochial free school, until the 
age of fourteen, at which time they are bound apprentices ; but, as much as possible, in a 
line which they prefer. Some of them, indeed, have been received at the excellent boys’ 
school lately established on the principles of Dr. Bell; but though there is also a girls 
school on the same principles, successfully superintended by ladies likewise, the establish¬ 
ment at the Hospital, of course, precludes the necessity of hating recourse to it. 

The church sarvicc is performed morning and evening by the master, or by the 
chaplain (a clergyman of the Church of England), who attends twice a week, and on 
one of the days delivers an appropriate discourse. On Sundays, all who are able, 
regularly attend divine service at the Town Church. 

It is far from hiring the prevalent maxim to collect the poor into the Hospital 
unnecessarily, whilst a small weekly payment, clothing, fuel, or medical advice, is 
found sufficient for their relief: these are readily administered, as well by numbers of 
private individuals, as by committees distributing the subscriptions of the benevolent, or 
by public officers, who are authorised to levy a rate, and are appointed for this purpose. 
When these resources are found unavailing, the doors of the Hospital are open to the 
poor. 

The buildings were greatiy enlarged and improved in the years 1809 and 1810. The 
alterations at that time adopted must doubtless have preserved the health and lives 
of many of*our fellow-creatures; for such has been the influx, owing to the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Island, and the*high price of provisions, that, from «April 1809, to 
the end of 1813, not less than one thousand and twenty-one persons j)f all ages, men, 
women, boys, and girls, have been admitted and relieved ; and such has beer the general 
management, that little more 4 than four in the hundred have died«am*uaVy wuhin that 
period, although great part were objects either of medical assistance, or of surgical 
operations. The gentlemen that took the direction at that time further projected, and 
lately proposed to the parish other improvements ; in particular, more completely to divide 
the different classes, with a view t# a more effectual reform ; for a proportion of the 
adults owe their seclusion in this place to theft abuse vf spirituous liquors, or to an aban¬ 
doned way of life, and (there being no house of correction in the Island) are admitted 
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temporarily into the Hospital, that they may not fall victims to their vicious habits : but 
although the pressure of the times forbad at that moment the general reception of the 
plan, there is good reason for believing that it will not ultimately be lost sight of. 

Within the barriers of the Town there may be about two hundred and thirty-five 
dwelling-houses, but the parish withoftt these limits is extensive, and the population 
considered^.t least eleven thousand persons, the number of houses without the barriers 
being about one thousand five hundred and thirty-five. 

The number*of quarters rated to parochial aid and public exigencies, averaged from 
1811 to 1813, aitiount to ninely-one thousand seven hundred and twenty, and the 
average rate per quarter paid yearly, one shilling and five pence. 

In the last extent, part of*the fief Lc Roy, St. Martin’s, and Des Aliens, with that of 
Rozell, lying in this parish, are said to be in the King’s hands ; and the manor of 
La Grange, which was also the propefty of the crown in the time of Edward III. with 
the several bordages of Hurand, Roungc or Rougcfer, Cornet, Trousse, Lc Sant or 
Laisant, and Lamurgc, are likewise mentioned to be situated within this district; but 
the exact admeasurement of all the land within the boundaries cannot be correctly 
ascertained. 

The Chateau des Marais stands about a mile from the northern extremity of the Town. 
It was erected about the middle of the eleventh century, and drill be found more 
particularly noticed, with an Engraving shewing the present appearance of its ivy- 
mantled walls, in Chapter IV. * 

hort George, built on a commanding eminence a short distance from the Town to the 
southward, is a regular fortification of impregnable strength; the outlines extending 
some distance. Jt was begun soon after the commencement of the American war, in 1775, 
and named after our beloved and revered Sovereign. 


. THE PIER. 

That the harbours of these Islands were at an early period considered of importance, 
may be justly inferred from the regulations established by King John, for the better 
adminisL r 'ation*of thecivil and political government of the-Islands, “wherein the follow ing 
passag/occurs : “ It is ordered, % the conservation and security of the Islands and 
c * castles, and particularly because these Inlands are situated near to, and in the 
" neighbourhood of France, and of other enemies of the crown ; that all the harbours 
of the Islands be well guarded : Our Lord the Kidg therefore commands, that there 
shall be a liarbour-mastcr appointed, so that he and his subjects may sutler no 
damage. That their importance was of some consideration to his son and successor, 

• Y 
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Henry III. is evident by the inquest made into the rights of the crown, and into the 
laws and constitutions which his father had established in this Island, wherein it is 
noticed, “ That if the fishermen of the Island are permitted to enter into, and leave, 
“ whatever harbours they choose, at any time they may think proper, without having 
t( been examined, and without licence, our Lrtlrd the King must suffer'the greatest 
” damage, the harbours can be worth nothing, the Islands will be as lost, the customs 
“ of the crown upon the fish must be •entirely destroyed,, the enemy’s country will be 
tl enabled to subsist upon the property of the Islauds; and thus these Islands and 
" dominions of the crown, having lost every thing of value, can be ncflongcr inhabited.” 
This remarkable observation corroborates the fact, that the fish taken by the fishermen 
of the Islands at that early period, and for many years afterwards, supplied the greatest 
part of the convents and considerable religious houses along the coast of Normandy and 
Brittany ; which is further confirmed by the inqitest of the judges or justices of assize, 
sent over by Edward I. twenty-five years afterwards, which States, that the custum and 
parvee port us (the petty harbour dues) then formed one-third of the revenue of the crown. 

It appears that, in the year 1274, the inhabitants represented to the justices of assize, 
sent from England to the Island, that a Pier, or projection, built out with stone into the 
sea, between the Town and Castle Cornet, would be very useful to commerce; in conse¬ 
quence of which, tht year after, the following order was obtained from King Edward I. 
whereby the Governor or'Bailiff (for it is not clear which of the two was meant by the 
word Ballivus), and the principal inhabitants, were authorised to build the said Pier, and 
to raise a small duty on ships coming to the Island, towards defraying the expense, lor 
the limited term of three years, after which time the duty was to cea^e. 

c 

“ Rex Edwardus Ballivoet probis hominibus suis Insulae deGuerneseye, salutern. Cum 
“ naves et naviculas, cum rfcbus et mercimoniis in portum de Guerneseye venientes, per 
“ maris intemperiem, ibidem pluries # periclitcntur, ac per quendam murum seu per calce- 
c< turn lapideum, si inter castrum nostrum ibidem et villam nostram dc Portu Sancti Petri 
(t construeretur, possit hujusmodi periculis obyiafi, ut^ intelleximus \ Nos super hoc 
" remedium adhiberi volentes, concessimus, quod dfc qudlibet navi cpm rebus et merci- 
ee moniis quibuscunque, in portu praedicto applicante, duodecem turonenses, et de 
" qualibet batello sex turonenscs, ad hujusmodi murum vel calcetum, ad otilitatem 
,f portus pracdicti faciendum, a Festo Paschae proaimae futurae usque in tret. annos 
lt sequentes, capiantur. Et ideo vobis ^ mandamus, quod quamdiu fueritis Ballivus 
11 Insularum praedictarum, consuetudinem praedictam capietis in forrnd praedietd. Ita 
i{ tamen quod lapso termino, didta consuetudo penitus deleatur. In cujus rei testi- 
« monium, &c. * * " Teste Rege apud Windsor, 

* f 2° die Martii, an. Dorn. 1275.” 
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One of our reasons for supposing that by the word Ballivus , King Edward, in the 
above grant, meant the Governor, is, that the Governors in that age were frequently so 
styled. If the bailiff or president of the Royal Court had been meant, it would have 
been directed to the bailifF and jurats. The bailiff alone has not the least power. We 
*also.know for certain, that the Governors long received 'this petty custom ; and when 
King Edward granted it, Otto de Grandison, at that time Governor, obeyed the first 
part of his master’s orders, but totally disregarded the latter. lie collected the money 
for the petty ebstom, but did not even begin building tl^e Pier. He did not give over 
raising the duty at the end of three^ears, as the King had ordered, but continued receiving 
it the whole time he was Governor, and his successors followed his example. Many 
complaints *were lodged b f the inhabitants against De Grandison and the Governors 
who came after him, for not properly laying out this money; but they were never able 
to obtain redress till the commissioners sent to thS Island in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth relieved them.* These commissioners diverted the power of collecting the 
petty custom from the channel it was in, and the bailiff and jurats were now ordered to 
receive and lay it out, under the inspection of the Governor; by which means the South 
Pier was begun about the year 1570. The bailiff and jurats were, also empowered by the 
same commissioners to raise a petty custom on goods imported into the Island by stran¬ 
gers, tow ards defraying the expense, and thereby easing the inhabitants. Strangers’ ships 
only had hitherto paid. The quantum to be levied on merchandize was not regulated 
by the commissioners, but left to»thc discretion of the bailiff and jurats, with a caution, 
that they should rttise only a reasonable toll (tolle raisonnable), as appears by the order 
still preserved in Qie Greff’s Office, After this arrangement, the bailiff and jurats 
abused the authority they were invested with, as much as the Governors had done 
before them ; they either embezzled or misapplied the money they collected, and on the 
inhabitants complaining to Queen Elizabeth, the following* clause was inserted in her 
Order of Council, dated the 28th of August, 1580: “ Ittm , That, whereas there hath 
" been heretofore a certain petty custom given fiy her Majesty, to be levied upon 
“ strangers’ goods, to the inhabitants of the Isle, towards the making of a certain Pier 
*' or causey before the town of St. Peter’s Port, which was begun ten years ago, and 
“ hath ever since been left off, and not gone forward with ; the bailiff and jurats having 
” notwithstanding, ever since, or for the most part of tl\e said ten years, intermeddled 
“ with/the said custom, so appointed to be levied as is aforesaid, for which they have 
rr given no account to the parishioners o£.thfc said town: The bailiff and jurats shall 
“ be called before the said captain, to account for the said receipts ; and so much as 
“ shall be found remaining in their hands, not empk>yed to the use aforesaid, shall be 
“ converted to the advancement eff the sSid work ; and the said custom shall be 
“ continued, and other contributions levied, by the consent of the generality, upon the 

y 2 
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'* richer sort of the inhabitants, and a farther charge for that purpose laid upon 
“ strangers, in such a convenient and moderate sort as may not alienate their minds 
” from resorting thither (as they have accustomed) with their merchandizes, until the 
,r work be ended.” Sir Thomas Leighton, who was at this time, and for forty years. 
Governor of the Island, was a great benefactor ^to the work. The initials*of his name 
were cut on the top of one of the steps, with the date 1589 ; but this flight of steps, 
which was on the outside, was some years ago removed. It is likewise said that Amice 
de Carteret, Lieutenant-Governor and bailiff of the Island, 1608, ruinerf himself by his 
too great generosity in advancing the work. * • 

King James I. in the charter he granted the islanders, dated 15th June, 1605, con¬ 
firmed the regulations made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, relative to the collecting 
and applying the petty custom ; and in the twentieth year of the reign of Charles II. 
the insular charter was again renewed, in whicli*is a confirmation of the privilege of 
receiving the petty custom, and applying it to the reparation of the Pier, and to other 
public services. 

In the year 1684, or thereabouts, Mr. James de Beauvoir, of the Grange, who was 
overseer of the Pier during that year, having informed the court that it was necessary, 
for the good and advantage of the public, to build the north end of the Pier, he w r as the 
same year authorised to-do it, by an ordinance of the court: but the unfortunate troubles 
which happened during the reign of James II. and the wars in King William’s and 
the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, preventing it.,*it was not begun until after the 
peace of Queen Anne, when the islanders suffering considerably by the storms, for the 
want of a pier in the shape of an L to the east and north of the liarbqur, made voluntary 
contributions for the erection of the North Pier, which, after several attempts, was at 
last effected, and the whole from time to time lias been since improved and perfected. 

It extends to the eastward about four hundred and sixty feet, curving inwards at the 
extremities to an opening of dbout eighty feet wide. The North Pier measures in length 
four hundred and sixty feet, and the’ South Pier seven hundred and fifty-seven feet; the 
depth at high water is sufficient for vessels of considerable burthen* and the bason 
capacious enough to hold a great number of merchantmen, Ujion review of the 
different royal grants, charters, rules, and regulations, relative to the first erection of 
the Pier, and its support since, there does not appear the least difficulty in ascertaining 
the sums to be paid for petty custom on ships coming to an anchor in the roads and 
harbours of the Island, and on goods impoijpd by strangers ; and it is equally easy to 
investigate the power of the bailiff and'jurats in levying and employing the money 
arising therefrom # 

By the grant of King Edward I. they are^authorised to oblige every master of a large 
ship that conies to an anchor in the roads and harbours of the Islaud, to pay twelve sola 
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tournois, and the captain of each small vessel six sols tournois. By the commissioners 
sent to the Island in 1563, Queen Elizabeth confirmed this duty on ships, and besides 
dnppwered the bailiff* and jurats«to lay a small duty on goods brought into the Island 
by strangers. King Edward ascertained the quantum ships were to pay,* which Queen 
Elizabeth confirmed; but her Majesty left it to the bailiff and jurats to settle how much 
was to be levied on strangers’ goods. 

As soon as the commissioners had executed the Queen’s orders, the bailiff and jurats 

made the following tariff, which fixes the sums strangers yere to pay for petty custom, 

. • 
viz. • 

# • 

ff Premih'ement, pour ctiacun fardeau de Vitres et Lamballe,* quatre den. sterling ; 

“ Item , pour chacun fardeau dc blanche toille, huitdeniers sterling ; 

“ Item, pour chacun cent de toilles^de Normandie, f deux deniers sterling; 

tf Item, pour chacun tonfieau de vin, quatre deniers sterling ; 

” Item , pour chacun PoIdarey,J ou Ollones,J obole sterling; 

“ Item, pour chacun tonneau de fer, quatre deniers sterling; 

“ Item, pour chacun cent de poisson vert, de torre neuve, un denier sterling; 

‘i Item , pour chacun cent de poisson sec de terre neuve, obole sterling.” 

• • 

This tariff, and the grant from the commissioners, under seal* are still preserved in the 
Record Office in the Island. Qtteen Elizabeth approved of the tariff, as is evident 
from her Order in Council, dated £8th August, 1580, wherein she permits the bailiff and 
jurats to continue rajsing the petty custom, which had been levied upon strangers’ goods 
for sometime before, and her Majesty also gave them leave in the said Qrder of Council, 
to raise a farther sum ou strangers’ goods, with the consent of the generality, (that is to 
say, with the consent of the States of the Island), until the building of the Pier should 
be completed. 

By a clause in the charter of Charles II. dated 11th February, 1668, which was 
the last granted tc* the Island, the bailiff and jurats for th£ time being are empowered, 
not fora limited time, but for ever, to levy, by way of petty custom, on ships coming to 
an anchor in the roads and harbours of the Island, and on goods lauded in it by 
strangers, ff Tot, *tanta, talia, et huiusmodi denariorum sum mas,* nomine parv® cus- 

-*-a-5-- 

* " l'ardcau de Vitres ou Lamballe,” signifies linen made at Vitre or Lamballe, in France, 

containing from one hundred to one hundred and ten ells. 

f “ Cent de toille de Normandie,” signifies one hundred ells of Normandy cloth. 

+ X Pieces of coarse French linen, one hundred to offe hundred and teu ells each. 

N. B. A denier sterling iss ten deniers and a half touruois, so that four deniers sterling are equal to 
threepence’sterling; an obole sterling is half a denier. 
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“ tumse, (Anglice petty custom ), quot, qualia, et quae tempore regni diets nuper Regins 
" Elizabeths, capere, iecipere, give recipere legitimfc, consueverunt.” That is to say, 
as fully as it can be expressed in English, " Exactly such sums of money as the bailiff 
“ and jurats were accustomed to receive for petty custom in the reign of the late Queen 
“ Elizabeth, and no*other whatever.” 

But it appears, on the 1st June, 1765, the bailiff and jurats, in full assembly, imposed 
a duty on ships coining to an anchor in the roads and harbours, as well^as on merchan¬ 
dize imported into the Island, that had never been taxed before, placing his Majesty’s 
English subjects, in regard to the payment of such duties, on a footing with foreigners, 
but declaring the natives or inhabitants of the Island liable only to a part; and 
imposing the same duty on English as on foreign manufacturers. 

This met with some little opposition from the English merchants, and another tariff 
has been since issued ; but how far more consonant to the feelings of Englishmen and 
other strangers, I shall leave them to'determine. At all events; the increase of these duties 
should ever be made with the greatest circumspection. 


CASTLE CORNET. 

. i 

This Castle was no doubt erected at a very early period; the most intelligent writers 
assert that it was originally constructed by the Romans. In the time of Edward I, when 
the Island was invaded bv the French, the Castle fell into the encmy*s hands, and it has 
since undergone various changes of fortune. The traditionary origin of its name is said 
to have arisen from its first formation somewhat resembling that of a horn ; to which, 
however, no semblance can now be traced. It has evidently received great additional 
improvements at different times. An accidental explosion of the magazine by lightning, 
in 1672, demolished great part of it, and but little of the original structure now remains. 
It stands on a rock, a little to the south-east of the pier, commanding the Little Russell 
and Roads, and so well defended by batteries on all sides, that, though accessible from 
the Town at the ebbing of every spring tide, when the water leaves it sufficiently dry 
for persons to walk over to it, yet it has often been successfully defended against assault, 
and during the troublesome times of Charles I. held out a long aiyl vtgeyous siege ; for 
during the contention between that King and his refractory Parliament, it appears Sir 
Peter Osborne, the Lieuteuant-Governof jof th e Isfand, a zealous loyalist, declaring for 
the King, kept possession of the Castle, in opposition to the Town, then under the 
influence of the Parliament, which had vested the government of the Island in the 
twelve jurats of the court, by the following commission:— 
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“ Die Mercurii, Martii 22°, 16*42-3. 

• vertue of an ordinance s >f both Houses of Parliament, wc do constitute and 
rf appoint Mr. Peter de Beauvoir des Granges, Mr. James Havilland, 'Mr. John de 
* Quctteville’Junr. Mr. Peter Carey Ju#r. Mr. Josue Gos&elin, Mr. James Marchant, 
,r Mr. Elcazar Marchant, Mr. Thomas Dobr£e, Mr. Henry dc la March, Mr. Peter 
<c Beauvoir ^lu Bosch, Mr. John Renouf, Mr. Andrew Monamy, or any six or more of 
,f them, to conlmand and to governe the Island of Guernsey, and the Castle there, as 
te likewise the two adjacent Isles of Alderney and Sarke, belonging thereunto ; and to 
“ execute all authority and power necessary for the defence, government, and custodie 
“ of the said* Island, and to the use of the King’s Majesty and the kingdom of England, 
“ according to the laws and customs in force in that Island, and according to the 
" instructions hereunto annext. Striatly charging aifd requiring the bailiff, and all 
e< other officers in that Island, as likewise all captains, commanders of forts or ships, 
“ a*‘d all otherliis Majesty’s officers and loving subjects, there residing, or which shall 
“ reside in, or repair to the said Island of Guernczey, to be obedient, aiding, and 
<f assisting to the said Mr. Peter Beauvoir, and the rest aforenamed, in the execution of 
“ this commission. And for their so doing, this shall be their sufficient warrant. 

• • 

(Sign’d) « W. SAY and SEALE. 

• “ BOLINGBROOK. 

• " GILB. GERARD. 

. “ JO. PYM. 

" HENRY MARTEN.’ 

rt Instructions for Mr. Peter Beauvoir , and the rcst m of the Commissioners 

within nam'd. • 

,c 1°.‘ You shall seize upon the person of Sir Peter Osborne, Knight, Deputy-Governour 
“ of thcjlsland of Guernsey, and upon the Castte now in his custodie; and 
“you shall send him*in safe custodie to the Parliament, to answere such 
“ offenses, contempts, and other misdemeanors, as shall be objected against 
“ him* • „ 

• * • • 

“ 2°. You shall take into your custodie, by inventory, all money, plate, and other goods, 

“ belonging to the said Sir Petes. Osborne, and keep the same till further direc- 
“ tions be given by this committee or the Parliament. 

“ 5°. You shall appoint one (or more) captain an<h commanders in chief, and other 
“ subordinate officers, over all th«?trayn’d bands of the said Island, who shall 
y lead, conduct, and exercise the soldiers, according to the discipline of war. 
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•* 4°. You shall, by force of arms, take into your possession, the Castle, and fight with, 
" kill, and slaye all that shall make any resistance to you in the execution of 
“ this commission ; and shall keep the same Castle to the use of the King arid 
“ kingdom of England. 

“ 5°. You shall oppose and’ suppress all forcer which shall arrive in the same Island 
“ without authority and consent of both Houses of Parliament. 

<r 6°. You shall further aid and assist nil the ships which shall be sent, by authority of 
“ both Houses of Parliament, for the deffence of the said Island, and guarding 
“ of the seas, and protection of his Majesty’s good subjects in those parts. 
t( 7°. You shall seize upon the persons and estates of all such as stand in defence of the 
ct said Sir Peter Osborne, and all others that liaife or shall make warr against 
* f the Parliament. 

" 8°. You shall collect the rent#, and other profits belonging to the Governour of the 
“ said Island ; and shall dinploy the same for the defence thereof, and other 
“ publick charges. 

<r 9°. “ You shall seize upon all ships, barks, and all goods and provisions, which shall 
“ be employ’d for relief of the said Castle, Island, or Fort, being in actual war 
“ against the Parliament, or who have any way ayded and assisted those which 
“ are in such actual warr. 

<e 10°. You shall, from time to time, advertise both Houses of Parliament, or this com- 
“ mittee, of your proceedings herein, and execute such further instructions as 
“ you shall receive from them. * 

e ‘ 11°. You shall grant and dispose all such licences for transporting any commodities 
<e for the relief and supply of that Island, out of the kingdom of England, as 
“ by law are warranted, in such manner as shall stand with justice and due 

tf respect to the good of the said Island, and the inhabitants thereof. 

« 

(Signed) " W. SAY and SEALE. 

" BOLINGBROOK. 

" GILB. GERARD. 

- JO. PIM. 

" HENRY MARTEN.” 

a 

Notwithstanding these instructions, ^»ir JPeter loyally and successfully defended his 
little fortress, which for a length of time proved impregnable against every attempt to 
subdue it; and instead of becoming their prisoner, shortly after got three of the 
commissioners into his custody by the following stratagem: A Captain Bowden, 
supposed friendly to the parliamentarians, who had sailed from ‘the Island to England, 
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and there imbibed different principles, it seems, concerted a plan with Prince Maurice 
for securing the commissioned^. Returning to the Island on the 21st of October, 1643, 
h e,ca me to anchor in the roads, and sent a boat on shore, requesting, that as he was 
unwell'they would all immediately repair on board his vessel, to con&lt 'upon some 
hffaifs oi mbrncnt, suggested to him Jby the Governor,* the Earl of Warwick. In 
consequence of this request, Peter de Beauvoir des Granges, James de Havilland, and 
Peter Carg^happening to be at dinner together, unsuspectingly obeyed the summons, 
and were made prisoners. Captain Bowden then sailejfl for Jersey, in the hope of 
surprising the Lioutenant-Goverrtor and Commissioners of that Island in the same 
manner; but the attempt not succeeding, be returned to Guernsey, and anchoring under 
the protectihn of the Ca£fcfe, 'delivered his three prisoners into the custody of Sir Peter 
Osborne, who confij^u them in one of the dungeons, from whence they effected their 
escape to the town, at low water, in at he afternoon ol*the 3rd of December following, 
after a close confinement of forty-three days,‘just in time to save their lives; 
Mr. Saumarcf having arrived that morning with troops from the King to reinforce the 
Castle, and an order for the execution of the prisoners, as adherents of the rebellious 
Parliament, and traitors to their Sovereign. , 

J’he Castle being closely blockaded, and its valiant defenders being unable to obt^n 
provisions, afterwards capitulated, upon better terms than generally fall to the lot of 
the vanquished ; for it is said that they not only were granted safe conduct for the 
whole garrison, hut obtained one* thousand five hundred pounds to supply their 
necessities. • 

Whilst Sir Petea Osborne loyally and courageously defended his little fortress, lie 
received the following summons from the Parliament deputies;— . 

“ Sir, 

“ 1, the Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey ariU Islands dependant, under 
“ the command of the Right Honorable Robert Earle of Warwick, Lord High-Admiral 
“ of England, &c. with the captains under-named, having received commission for these 
te and other shipssto abide on these coasts constantly, w ee l*ave thought fitt to signifie unto 
“you, that latly^m ordonancc by both Houses of Parliament is sett forth unto all 
“ lords, gentlemen, and others, of what quality soever, which have stood in opposition 
“ to them, wl») sfialkcomc in before the 1st of March next, and declare themselves for 
“ the parliament. That then all their goods, lands, and annuities, which are sequestred, 
“ shay be wholly restored unto them* But •whosoever shall refuse this honorable 
“ profer, must never expect the like mercy after the day prefixed, but all their goods, 
“ litnds, and annuities, to be sould for the Parliaments use. Divers lords and gentlemen 
^'Miave wisely laid hold on this mercy, now puting forth their declarations by what 
“ meanes they were seduced. 
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“ We now offer ibis unto you, besides the former, and /.ball see it royally performed, 
“ that you shall have liberty safely to depart, with all your officers, and all things 
" appertaining to yourself and them, for England or elsewhere. This denied, beleevc 
(t us you will never obtaine the like. Upon surrender of the Castle wee will engage our 
“ faith in the performance. If you desire to treat with us, giving your kaith for sate 
ff conduct, one of us will come to you. Desiretng your speedy answer by this bearer unto 
“ your loving friends, "V 

"WM. THOMAS, ROBERt RUSSEL, 

» JO. BLACK, JOSEPH JORDAN, 

" REEYE WILLIAM, THO. BLUNKETT." 

“ Guernsey , the QQnd February, 1(543. 

To which the gallant commander. Sir Peter Osborne, returned f* r answer:— 
cf Gentlemen, 

" Far be from me that meanc condition to forfeit my reputation to save 
" a state, that were it much more than it is not, would be of too light consideration to 
“ come in balance with my fidelity; and in a cause so honorable, where there is no 
< r shame in becoming poore, or hazard in meeting death, example is not always a safe 
“ /ule—presidents must be cleare of all exception. The reason I gave in my former 
01 answer, for the resolution which I must stil hold, will acquitt me of being 
" seduced; whosoever hath the confidence to do it, I can make no such declaration, 
" for I weighed my grounds, and know them true, and shall lett you know, that 
” nothing else, by the grace of God, can work change in me. When I fall below as to 
{( desire a treaty, it will be in your power to refuse me what you please; but in the mean 
“ time I entreat you to consider against whom you serve, and for whom (against your 
"lawful and gracious King, and for these islanders, faithless and unthank full), Idhst 
“ those who lead you, mislead you not still, and make your returnc without meritt, and 
“ too late, which I wish you may seasonably prevent, promising you my best assistance 
" to make your peace for you all to your most advantage, as your true-hearted country- 
“ man and loving friend, 

“ PETER OSBORNE, 

“ Castle Cornet, 93rd February, K54S. " Lieutenant-Governor.” 

t 

The dreadful catastrophe by fire, before alluded to^ happened on the 29th December, 
1672, by the lightning communicating with the magazine, which blew up with a terrible 
explosion, carrying with it most of the houses and lodgings of the Castle, and in 
particular some handsome new buildings, then lately erected at considerable expense by 
the Governor, Lord Viscount Hatton, who (together with his family and some other 
persons) wa9 lodged at the time in a part of the Castle thrown down by the shock, and 
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buried in (be ruins. It appdLrs that the Dowager Lady Hatton, who was in the upper 
part of the Castle, called thejpew Buildings, was killed by tha falling-in of the ceiling 
either apartment. Lady Hattqn, the wife of the Governor, and daughter of the Earl 
of Tlhqjet, being greatly terrified at the thunder and lightning, had fled^o her children 
In the nursery, and was likewise destroyed, with her waiting wpman and the nurse; 
the latter of whom was found dead, with his Lordship’s second daughter in her arms 
unhurt; tfUN^h it is related that the child hpld in her hands a small silver cup, her 
usual plaything, which was much battered and tfruised. # The youngest child, who lay 
in a cradle almost filled with rubbish, was likewise miraculously saved without the least 
injury, though the nurse was killed with the elder child in one arm, and her hand on 
the cradle of the oth^pi* besides these, an ensign Covert, Mr. W. Prole (Lord 
Hatton’s steward), yfhd several other persons, lost their lives. But a most marvellous 
story is related of his Lordship’s preservation, who, il is stated, was fast asleep at the 
time, and by the explosion was carried away in his*bed, unhurt, to the battlements of a 
wall, washedT>y the sea, between rugged precipices, nearly adjoining*to the spot where 
liis house stood ; and, what is still more extraordinary, it is averred to be a fact, that 
his Lordship did not awake till a shower of hail-stones, that fell on his face, roused him 
trtvn his sound repose. He was then conveyed by two black servants to the guard-ro^dn 
ot the Castle, in a state of anxiety for the safety of his family, more easily conceived 
than described ; but their melancholy fate could not be ascertained till day-light, when 
the shocking spectacle presented•its*elf, already related. A lieutenant of a company of 
foot, whose apartnlent was under that of his Lordship, was forced by the shock into an 
entry beneath, and gseaped unhurt. Lord Hatton’s two sisters, an ensign belonging to 
his Lordship’s company, and his wife, with several other persons occupying apartments 
in the upper buildings of the Castle, were also providentially saved. A large beam, it 
is said, fell between Lord Hatton’s two sisters, who were• before together, and com¬ 
pletely separated them; from which perilous situation they were rescued, with little 
hurt, through a hole obliged to be cut in a party-Vvall for the purpose. None of the 
others were seriously injured, though»their rooms fell in,*and they were nearly buried in 
their beds with the rubbish. • 

Formerly the Governors made this Castle their place of residence, where they 
received the sesjJect* of all captains, commanders, anti masters, of ships and vessels, 
before ^they landed in the Island ; .but it has not been made the seat of government for 
maiwyears. A guard of soldiers ani certain officers, particularlyenumcrated in Chapter 
XIIK have the care of it. The Drawing annexed (taken from the pier) exhibits its 
present picturesque appearance from the town. • 



CHAPTER XI. 


t 

LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ISLAND. 

INFORM an customs, rather than any regular, defined written law ; the force of precedent, 
too often, I fear, the effect of misconception ; and an arbitrary scope of power vested in the 
court itself,—form the basis of the civil jurisprudence of the Island. It seems a complex 
mixture of Norman and English laws united; an irregulai, imperfect code, forcing 
equity on the seat of law, perhaps sometimes with more real justice than a strict, 
adherence to any written precept. Those quoted us authorities arc few, and consist of, 
1st, The Approbation of the Laws',’ with Alterations and Additions to the Text, com¬ 
piled from the Commentaries of William Terrien* upon the Ancient Customf of 
Normandy, and reformed by virtue of two Orders of Council, one dated the Dth 
October, 1580, and the other the 31st July following. This regulation was finished 
at;"Guernsey the 22d May, 1582, as appears by the preamble ; and the compilation was 
ratified by Council on the 25th October, 1583, 25th Elizabeth.^ 


* Terrien published Ins Commentaries tor the first time in the year 1574 fvide Lc Camus sur hi 
Profession de VArarat, at the catalogue, vol. ii. No. 683-9) ; and it is remarkable that during the very 
time that our legislature was approving of, or reforming our Ancient Custom, the s.-me thing was doing in 
Normandy, the New Custom being dated the same year, 1583. 

t The Coutumier is known to he very ancient, but the true date cannot be discovered. Basnage, vol. i. 
p. 6, says that it was collected during the reign of Philip the Bold, i. c. about the year 1271. 

t This important work was so indifferently performed, that in the Letter dated 30th June, 1608, 
approving of the regulations of the commissioners sent over at the request of the inhabitants the preceding 
year, the following observations occur:— 

“ But whereas live chief point of tluir commission has been left by them imperfect, or ratlier not under- 
“ taken, namely, for reducing the laws and customs of the Island to a rndre certaine forme, which, by disuse, or 
“ long continuance of time, or by any other means, have growne to obscurity and uncertainty; fursomuch 
“ as the default therein has proceeded from yourselves, who should have prepared apd put in readiness a 
“ collection ol' the saide laws and customes, with your doubts conseaved thereupon, to fiavc been offered 
“ to the commissioners (as long before you were directed to d<t), the same default must be likewise by 
“yourselves supplied and amended before any other proceeding can be had therein; and therefore, 
“ according to your own suit, his Majesty is pleased, that there shall be a commission of some select persons 
“ among you tor that purpose, by whom the saide collection being once made afid sent over hither, to be 
“ perused and considered of, liy such persons of learning and judgement as his Majesty shall he pleased »o 
“ appoint; and a more perfect form being on the same, may receive his royal assent and confirmation.” 
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2d, The Constitutions of Ming John, of which we have not the original, nor even 
any authentic copy ; the one found in the Appendix being fallen from Falle’s History 
o^Jersey.* 

3<J^The Precept of Assize (given at length in the Appendix), being a collection of 
the ancienfc’tiberties, usages, and customs preserved in this JUland^and which was made 
under JSdward III. anno 1331, before the itinerant judges, or justices of assize, and 
approved court, from an inquest according to ancient form, viz. each parish 

deputing twelve men, discreet, old, and learned# to bear witness upon oath as to the 
truth of the said liberties, usages, and customs. 

4th, The different Extents, particularly that of Edward III. which is the most 
correct, and*was made abqjftt Ihe same time as the Precept of Assize. The others are 
seldom used, and ha^fittle or no authority. They chiefly relate to the crown rents and 
particular fiefs. m • 

5th, The Regulations of.thc Commissioners sent to this Island and Jersey at various 
periods, and particularly during the reign of King James I. auno 1607. 

6th, The Orders of the Kings of England in Council, as they are found scattered 
among the records of the Royal Court. 

7th, Those Acts of the Parliament of England, in which the Island is particular^ 
named. . . * 

8th, The Ordinances of the Royal Court.f • 

0th, Several Customs and Usages fipon points not foreseen by the laws, or from which 
they differ: for, aft the written law only owes its origin to the long usage which 


I5ut notwithstanding these reproaches, matters remained as they were; and, either through the incapacity 
or neglect of the inhabitants, the reform never took place; and the same abuses complained of in 1007 stil! 
exist, with the accumulated dilliculties naturally attendant upon a lapse of more than two hundred years. 
It is not therefore to he wondered at, that consequent incertitude and arbitrary will of the judges some¬ 
times took place of the law. Yet this long-neglected reformation rather shervs that the work itself was not so 
imperfect as often represented; at all events, the Approbation de! Loix, and the Customs of Terrien confirmed 
by it, must be considered still the law of tli^ Island. Among the H%rlcian MSS. in the British Museum, 
No, 0272, will be found at length, “ Le* Loix, Coutumcs, et Usages de I’lsle de Guernezey, ditT’erentesduCuu- 
" tumier de Norm audit, d’anciennete observes en la dite He; redigees et mises par Estat, par noble homme 
" 8ire Thomas Leighton, Chevalier, Capitaine, Garde, et Gouverneurde la dite Isle.” At the beginning of 
which there is a sheet prefixed, containing a Note concerning the family of the Leightons. 

* These Constitutions are not dated; ^ut, as the preamble informs us that they were made “ postquam 
“ Normlnia alienata fait,” and as this evtntslpok place in the year 1207 {vide Andrews’s History of 
Englat/l), and the Kmr, died in 1210, they must have been made during the intermediate space. 

+ „'These ordinances have at times been s’tretcheil too far; for if they exceed mere police regulations, 
wi^Hfout being sanctioned by the King and Council, they certaiifly arrogate more authority than they can 
^.legally support.—See the origin of these ordinances in the next Chapter, upon the Ciul Government and 
Royal Cojtrt. 
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preceded it, thus by a contrary custom or disuse, and thej tacit consent of the people in 
general, several parts of it have at different times been altired or totally abolished. 

Having explained the nature of the written law and precept, I shall endeavour to gi’<e 
the reader some idea of its operative effects, in the delineation of the most prominent 
features of the local customs., 

RENUNCIATION AND CESSION. 

v' 

In the Court d’Heritage, a peculiar custom prevails, called Renunciation of Inheri¬ 
tance, which is of two kinds ; one to moveables and inheritance together, and commonly 
denominated Cession ; and the other Renunciation, to inheritance only. Cession is 
generally made by debtors in the Mobilaire Courts, who iimd .themselves to corroborate 
it at the next Court of Inheritance, which failing to perform, avjgr having been three 
several times adjourned so to dc, the King’s prpvost, by virtue of his office and the 
course of law, corroborates for them, as to any real estate. 

A person who,, from losses in trade, or other unavoidable calamity, finds himself 
insolvent, may avail himself of the privilege of cession, which is done by appearing in 
open court, declaring his renunciation to all his properly, and swearing that he will 
dejiver all his moveables (his clothes, bed, and arms excepted) to and for the benefit, of 
hid* creditors; and that if Providence should enable him hereafter to pay his just debts, 
lie will do so. Rut I fear this is a promise little attended to, and never enforced, but as 
the principles of honour and honesty may urge a fulfilment. Formeily the person thus 
renouncing wore a green cap, and divested himself of a girdle; but this humiliating 
exposure has for some years been discontinued. Within a few yeare these two modes of 
abandonment of property seem to have been confounded, and a great abuse to have 
arisen, by the adnhission of tradesmen and other debtors to the renunciation, instead of 
the cession ;* though renunciation was evidently intended for the giving up of the house 


* This abuse bag even been carried so far, that persons in embarrassed or insolvent circumstances have 
been permitted to renounce upon trivial rents, purchased by them for the express purpose. But neither 
renunciation nor cession can be claimed by Englishmen, who are deemed aliens or feigners, and subject, as 
it were, to distinct laws: and while renunciation, in the way it is now granted, completely defeats the ends 
of justice, and prevents an Englishman recovering debt or obligation from a native, whs- is likewise privi¬ 
leged from personal arrest, by the possession of less than a peck pf wheat rent (for even a single egg rent 
will effect it); he is, on the contrary, denied every privilege, fcnd not only subject to arrest for the most 
trivial sum (less than sixpence, which is not even bailable, but by native surety, fonde d‘heritage, i. e. 
possessing the kind of rent alluded to), but to perpetual imprisonment at the mercy of his creditor, -being 
unable to avail himself of the humane insolvent acts often passing hi his own country, or the always 
ready refuge, even for fraud as well as misfortune, claimed as a right by the natives of the Island under the 
iusular laws as now construed. 
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or estate, on which a rent-charge or other obligation tvas due, which the debtor was 
unable to discharge or fulfill in order that upon such default the property might 
rojgert to the original owner, who had parted with it under conditions which had not 
been complied with. Renunciation applies solely to real estate, where the debtor, by 
Rw, js noTOhliged in his person ; and was never intended, as it is ijow used, to absolve a 
debtor from simple contract debts, bond, or obligation, indiscriminately, where the 
contraintejHHworps might be used. The cession is clearly laid down by the Terrien law, 
approved by King and Council, as the mode of*relief to^ be restored to, in order to 
prevent imprisonment; yet at the same time to secure to the creditor the full payment 
of his demand, if ever the debtor should possess the means of discharging it. 

8AIS1E. 

§' 

This is a remedy granted to a .creditor when his # dcbtor becomes insolvent; for 
although the debtor in all bills of sale, or taking <*f inheritance to rent, binds himself 
and his heirs lt^on the warranty of all their moveable goods and real estate, nevertheless 
it is left to the option of the creditor to attach the inheritance alone without the 
moveables. After having taken the necessary measures, the creditor becomes what is, 
terrped saisie mobilihrinvent of the estate of his debtor, upon which he lets it; and if 
repairs are necessary, obtains leave of the court to do them ; f<jr tfoc creditor dare i/ot 
repair the premises without leave from the court; he cannot wen put in a new pane of 
glass, for if he does, he immcdiatoJy becomes saisie proprietaivement, and is personally 
bound for the whotfe of the debts due by the bankrupt, whether preferable to his own 
claim or otherwise. If at the year’s end, after the receipt of the rent, part of the debt 
should still remain unpaid, the debtor is thrice adjourned to the Court of Heritage, to 
make himself tenant of the heritage seized, and pay the creditor the sum distrained for, 
or renounce to his inheritance. If he appears, he must eitherpiake himself tenant at the 
next Court of Heritage, or renounce; but on non-appaarance, the King’s prevost 
becomes party in his stead, and, after three or four delays, must either pay the creditor 
with the dcbtor’s s money, or also renqiunce to his inheritance. Upon this renunciation 
the creditor becomes saisc her edit alement , and signifies, by three several publications, 
that the other creators must register their debts at the Greffe Office, within forty days 
after the third publication (or one year if the renunciatiod be made en cam ; de meublej, 
under pain of losing them upop default. The appointed time being elapsed, he 
adjourns them in the order registered*, bwt in retrograde rotation: the person whose rent or 
debt,/guarantee or mortgage, is last registered, is first offered the saisie, which, if 
accepted, obliges him to the full payment of all the dgbts prior in point of registration ; 
bat if the same is overburdened, and the estate too much encumbered, upon rcfual to take 
it, lie is.obliged to renounce to all claim whatever; and it is in like manner offered to 
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every creditor successively, retrograding till accepted jky some one, who from that 
moment becomes saisip propridtairement, takes possession of the estate, and is only 
obliged to pay those debts which are preferable to his own. There are consequently 
three kinds of saisie: mobiliere , hdrdditalc, and propridtaire. Jf' 

The saisie is called mobiliere, when, before the renunciation, the creditofTtas obtained 
an act of court, and taken possession of the debtor’s estate, the revenue of which he 
applies towards the liquidating of his own claim; the debtor still relainipj^he property 
of the estate. « 

The saisie is hereditale, when the debtor has renounced, or, by process of law, been 
forced to give up his estate in favour of his creditors, of which the said saisie becomes 
administrator without prejudice to his own personal claifti. v. 

Lastly, the saisie becomes proprietaire , when he who held ttjp saisie mobiliere or 
hdreditale has, by some act which is deemed binding, made it his own ; or when, in 
regular process, as above explained, one of the creditors has accepted the saisie. In 
either case the saisie propridtaire is in the place of the original debtor, and answerable 
for all the debts that can claim the preference before explained. It is quite uncertain 
how long a saisie may last: it appears that of Thomas Falaize took twenty-four years; 
but the average time taken up in this process has been from four to live years, and by a 
late ordinance of the court, is not to exceed six.* 

RETRAITS. „ .t- - 

I 

In the Court of Heritage claims of a peculiar nature are made, dhllcd Relraits, the 
origin of which seems to have taken rise from the law of Moses., When any person 
alienates his inheritance by sale or by rent, if any part of the consideration for such 
assignment is paid or agreed to be paid in money, the next of kindred, and if he or she 
refuses or neglects to claim his or her right, the next in rotation, in like manner, to the 
seventh degree of consanguinity, may at any time, until the purchaser is appropriated by 
the court at one of the fixed days legularly held for such purposes, or within one year, 
if no such appropriation has ti.kcn place, upon payment of the sum bo fid fide paid upon 


* With respect to rent*, the preference, in point of time, as to the original grant, seems perfectly equi¬ 
table ; for as every grant of rent must be registered, purchasers have the means of ascertaining the incum¬ 
brances affecting the property, as in the two register couqfoes Yn England : but in the case of simple con¬ 
tract creditors, it is certainly neither equitable nor just that any one should have a preference; yet fco it is: 
and the person offered the saisie must either take it, paying off’ every incumbrance prior in regi&ration 
to his own, or relinquish all claim whatever; by which means the person who finds it worth his wiiil!?, to 
accept it, may possibly pay himself fifty, nay a hundred shillings, or more, to the pound, and the rest of 
the creditors go pennyless. So much are the English bankrupt laws wanted iu this Island. 
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the purchase, together with!the full treizieme or thirteenth part, payable by ancient 
custom to the lord of the fie^upon which the premises are situated, retrieve the property 
*0 «>ld or disposed of, to his, her, or their own use. But the retrait cannot be claimed 
wbera^states are alienated without a consideration in money. 

This is*not only the law with respeqj to absolute sales, *but when money forms a part 
of the consideration, may be claimed upon houses or lands given to rent, as it is called, 
a kind o^Htiqpation more common than by absolute sale, and effected in the following 
manner : The premises, either house or land, ard made o^er from one person to another 
for ever, for which a suin of money agreed upon is sometimes paid down, and a certain 
number of quarters of wheat yearly reserved by way of rent-charge, payable either to the 
person thus alienating,, ; hvdbeirs dr assigns, and to the payment of which the party taking 
is not only personally liable, as well as the property taken, but all his own cleaT estate 
likewise becomes chargeable, and forever liable, though that estate should afterwards 
pass by sale or otherwise* into fifty hands; so‘that it behoves all persons making 
purchases toT»e very circumspect and diligent in searching the records of the Greffier’s 
Office, where such kind of contracts must be, and are invariably, registered, in order (as 
is done in England with respect to judgments, mortgages, &c. in register counties) to 
ascertain what may, by possibility, effect or incumber the inheritance. 

• • 

MODE OF CONVEYANCE, AND NATURE OF JIENTS. 

The subject last treated on, brings me to speak of the peculiar mode of conveyance of 
estates practised id this Island. Long leases are scarcely, if ever, granted ; and short 
leases arc effected by still shorter agreements. The many covenants entered into by lessors 
and lessees in England are here unknown and needless; general custom is an invariable 
law, equally binding on both parties, and the intent and meaning of written agreements, 
not the strict letter, or quibbling turn of a sentence, can here be taken advantage of. 
If ambiguities occur, equity decides, and prevents chicaner^over inadvertency or miscon¬ 
ception. Rents are divided into assignable rents \ind rente foncibre, both of which 
may be transferred or sold by the owner, but the debtor can free himself from au 
assignable rent only, and that by assigning a rente foncibre in lieu of it; for though 
the debtor owes that assignable rent on a certain tenement, if he has a rent due to himself, 
and that rent.be*stable or foncibre , he may substitute the one foy the other, and thus 
cancel the assignable rent he was/)wing ; the tenement, however, remaining guarantee 
forty ^ars for the due payment of tlie'Vent so assigned. 

A Jrente fanciere remains for ever attached to the land or tenement on which it is due ; 
thpmebtor has no means of freeing himself from the payment, but by disposing of the 
land on which it is attached, or by Consent of the owner of such rent. 

The rentes foncibres arc either created so, or assignable rents become foncibre by a 
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lapse of forty years without assignment. During that perio^the debtor has the power of 
assignment, by taking aver a rente foncilre in lieu therepf, but after its expiration he 
has no longer that privilege. Houses or lands given to rent, is a kind of tenure moj* 
common than freehold ; and but few estates, comparatively speaking, are *to be ^Cmnd, 
upon which rents in quarters/of one description t or another, are not chargeafJTeT , ' 

Alienable wheat rents are a kind of property often changing owners, like ground 
rents in England ; yet the conveyance ojf landed property is effected diffqjpvfffy. Con¬ 
veyances are not by deed und^r the hknd and seal of the person conveying, but by a 
short contract, concise, though sufficiently comprehensive, verbally acknowledged by the 
party in open court before the bailiff or his lieutenant and two jurats (but upon the 
passing a contract for the sale or assignment of rent only, two^qjgts alone are sufficient), 
who sign the contract ; and thus passed, it is registered, and at the hext seal-day receives 
the public seal of the Island. " «• 

Such is the confidence reposed ill one another, and lire strict fidelity inviolably- 
preserved, that witnesses are seldom called to attend even the execution of cither bond 
or lease, or whatever else requires signature. 

Here then that multiplier of tautologies, the unwieldly conveyancer, teeming with 
long needless provisoes and mere useless covenants, with which, with inken gall, .he 
blackens and bestrews the bleached hide, thicker than the wool it fostered, may view 
with more surprise the same kind of short primitive deed, found amongst the musty 
muniments of his client (and often contemplated with wonder how lawyers then could 
live), still affording even gi eater security against flaw's and quibbles than all the 
multiplied tautology and perplexity of his bu*ky roll, too large to fol/1, and yet too short 
to bind. 


DESCENT OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 

All property descends acrO’rding to the law and custom of the 'Island. Real estate 
cannot be disposed of by will, but fnust descend to the heirs at law, and in default of 
such, to the King, or lord of tfte manor. * r 

A father cannot by will give an advantage to one child over another, even of his 
personal property ; and if any of the children have in his lifetime received any thing for 
advancement in the world, marriage portion, or otherwise, and at thc«father’s death 
claim their share of the personal estate, they must bring in and account for what they 
have so received. But a daughter marrying in tWffather’s lifetime has no claim t^ share 
in the personal property of the father, unless by special reservation in the manage 
contract, or under his will. . * 

No person having a wife and children living cah by will bequeath more than one- 
third of his personal property; but if his wife be dead, he may devise two-thirds: yet 
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in neither case, as before observed, can he give to one child more than to another, 
though he can devise the while to strangers. • 

v 11 has been doubted whether .the same law, which binds a father in the disposal of 
his p^spnal estate, applies to the* widow; but late solemn decisions of the court have 
gettled the question in favour of the vydow, who may dispose of, her personal property 
by will, as she pleases, in favour of one child or the other without restriction; it being 
looked up(fl!T5Nthat the children had already received their share of the father’s property 

on his death. * , 

The real estate of the wife descends to her children in the same manner as that of the 
husband, who on his marriage acquires no permanent right in the wife’s estate. If she 
leaves issue*, the husband eftjoys the estate for life ; but should she die without having 
had a child born aljvc, the estate, immediately on her death, reverts to her heirs at law, 
in the same manner as if she had nwer been married. The birth of a child with the 
slightest symptom of life* is sufficient to secure* the husband a life-interest in the 
property as fong as lit; remains a widower; for the estate becomes forfeited upon his 
remarriage. 

The distribution of property is as follows: The widow has, in addition to her own real 
estate, first, her dowry or thirds, for life, of all the real estate of her deceased husband; 
two-thirds of the personalty is at the testator’s disposal, in manner before stated, ^nd 
one-third becomes the property of the widow for ever. But if*the deceased died without 
issue, or the deccndants of issue surviving, she is then entitled to one-half of all the 
personal effects, and the other moiety is at the testator’s disposal, or dying intestate; 
descends to the ne*t of kin llieu living. And here it may be necessary to remark, that 
a surviving sister is entitled to the personal estate of her brother, in preference to the 
nephew of a deceased brother, although the nephew’s father, had he been living, would 
have excluded the sister. • 

If the next of kin consist of male and female relatives in the same degree of 
consanguinity, the males have the preference, to the entire exclusion of the females— 
brothers taking jn preference to sisters, and nephews to tiieces, without regard whether 
such nephews descend from brothers or sisters. But with respect to real estate, the 
case is different: the niece from a deceased brother inherits before the nephew from a 
sister—the doscefidants on the male side, though females,, being qlways preferred to the 
descendants of females, though ipales, even if such male issue from females should be 
neare/ in degree of kindred. But rc£i*cstate cjpes not, as in England, vest solely in the 
lieirAt law ; all the brothers are considered joint heirs, and Bhare equally the real estate 
between them—the issue of such of them as should be dead, dividing amongst them the 
share their deceased father would have been entitled to, had he been living. 
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This minute division and subdivision of property accounts for the lands being held in 
such small parcels, and idle multiplicity of rent-holders. ) 

There is, however, a difference in descent of patrimonial and acquired real estates*- 
the former going to the heirs at law, and the latter being in some measure c onsij Hred as 
personalty, descending to the mext of kin. r 

A curious custom likewise prevails here, but from what authority derived I know 
not, for the written law seems silent upon the subject, though somethingdtflfcilar exists 
in Scotland ;—the children of parents? who may have lived for years in open adultery, 
and afterwards marry, are all considered legitimate, as if born in wedlock, and equally 
entitled to inheritance; many instances of which might be adduced. 

PRECIPUT. ^ 

The Preciput is a right whicli the eldest son «is entitled to, over his co*lieirs in his 
father’s or mother’s succession. Hc'obtains permission from the court to authorise the 
douzainiers of the parish in which the estate is situated, or .seven of 'them (a less 
number being insufiicent), to levy his preciput and viugticme (the latter of which we 
shall afterwards explain). The douzaine having appointed a day, go to the spot from 
which the eldest son intends levying his preciput, which generally includes the best 
teqkment the deceased possessed without the barriers of the town, for the right of preciput 
does not extend to that part which is within the boundaries. They then grant him a 
certain number of perches of laud, seldom or never Jess than fourteen, or more than 
twenty-one, according to the value of the estate, and the extent of succession. The 
land thus granted, whether there arc houses, or any other building whatever on it, only 
reckons as plain ground. 

As the land thus assigned generally makes only part of an enclosure, the remainder 
is valued by the douzaine, and becomes the property of the eldest son, upon payment of 
the amount of such valuation^ to or for the benefit of the other joint heirs. Even the 
whole of the remaining estate, communicating by gateways or stiles from one enclosure 
to another, without entering «the public road, may be claimed by tfie eldest son, on 
payment of the valuation set upon it by the douzaiee. The eldest son must summon 
bis co-heirs to be present at the levying and measurement of the preciput and vingtieme; 
and should any dissatisfaction prevail, an appeal from the decision of fhe/louzaine may 
be made to the Royal Court. 


VINGTIEME. 


\ 

The Vingtieme is a right which all the sons together can claim or give up as the 
advantage either way may dictate. If the vingtieme" is not taken, the remaining estate, 
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after levying the preciput, is equally divided, share and share alike, amongst all the 
children of both sexes ; but When the sons claim the vingtieme, one-third of what is 
left, after taking it, belongs tp the daughters, and the other two-thirds .are divided 
betw^i the sons. When the number of boys amount to, or exceed the girlpRk) to one, 
It ciyinot then be their advantage to le£ the girls take thoir third, and the vingtiemc is 
given up, in order to share all alike. The vingtiemc, when claimed, is levied in the 
followiiig/naijner : The whole estate is measured, and one-twentieth set apart for the 
boys, out of which the eldest son first takes Ms precippt, and the remainder of the 
twentieth is then equally divided* amongst all the sons, the eldest taking a share with 
the rest. The residue of the estate is afterwards divided ; one-third amongst the girls 
in equal proportions, and the other two-thirds between the boys, share and share alike ; 
so that in this case the eldest son has first his preciput, and all the. sons a share of the 
vingtieme, after deciuctiug the preciput, more than tltc daughters, who have only one- 
third of what is left. But if the number of dauglfters far exceed the proportion of sons, 
they can only claim a tjiird of the estate amongst them, first deducting the vingtieme. 



CHAPTER XII. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND ROYAL COURT. 

It has been a matter of doubt whether what is called the feudal system was in use 
among the first Celtic tribes who settled in the southern parts of Europe after the 
flood., or whether the constitution of feuds had its origin from the military policy of 
the northern or German nations, who did not make their appearance till many hundred 
years after: the latter, however, is the most common opinion, and has been adopted by 
Montesquieu, Dr. Robertson, Sir 4 William Blackstone, and many other learned men. 

We have, in the Introduction, traced the first Celtic tribes from their native Scythia 
or Tartary, through Spain and Italy into Gaul, where, in the reign of Charlemagne, the 
feudal polity met with great improvement, by obliging every person accepting a 
portion of land under a feudal lord to take the oath of fealty rs his vassal for ever, 
which prevented a desertion to any neighbouring seignior, as the feudatories of .the 
louver ranks had been accustomed to do ; and by which regulation the exact force of every 
feudal lord in France was‘accurately known, and could on the least notice be called forth 
as necessity required. But the feudal system was' not fully settled in France till many 
years after the establishment of the French monarchy. When the Franks first entered 
Gaul, they did not destroy all the natives or the Romans ; many remained in the country, 
some enlisted under the chiefs or leaders among the Franks, had portions of laud 
assigned them, and were admitted to take the oaths of fealty, and entitled to the same 
protection and privileges ar other feudatories. 

By degrees the allodial Or free lands were surrendered into the King’s hands, who 
restored them to the owners as a blncficium or feud, to be held to them and such of 
their heirs as were previously agreed on; and thus allodial estates in France were 
gradually converted into feuds, and the freemen became' vassals of the crown. A very 
strong reason why the allodial teuants and clergy surrendered their freehold estates to 
the King, or to some neighbouring lord, was, they formerly were,, greatly oppressed by 
the Kings of France, or by their ministers, much more so than the feudatories, whose 
seigniors were bound to protect them., Whenr it was customary to levy commutations 
in money, instead of inflicting corporal punishment for the thefts, murders, and other 
injuries done by one person to another, six hundred sols were paid by him that Killed 
a feudatory, when two hundred sols were deem&d a sufficient composition for an 
allodial tenant; and in every other instance where the feudatories or freeholders came 
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under the censure of the law, the former were treated yvith much more severity than 
the latter, and the clergy were as much oppressed as the allodial.tenants. 

In the infancy of the feudal system among the German nations, grants of land from 
the prince to the feudal lord, and from the feudal lord to their feudatories or vassals 
fwhen such tenures were introduced), were from year to year, which. Sir William 
Blackstonc says, was adopted “ lesttheir thoughts should he diverted from war to 
,c agriculture^ lest the strong should encroach upon the possessions of the weak, and 
“ lest luxury and avarice should be encouraged by the erection of permanent houses, 
*' and too curious an attention to convenience and the elegant superfluities of life.” 
But, in the course of time, a more permanent degree of property was introduced : they 
were grantee! during the Iiing or feudal lord's pleasure, afterwards for the life of the 
feudatory himself; and though not hereditary, were frequently bestowed on the children 
of the former possessor, and at last, .towards the end of the seventh century, became 
hei^itary. It does not appear that among the northern nations the chief or leader 
assuniW-4h<f' least absplute power; expeditions were not undertaken without the 
common consent; and, according to Caesar’s Commentaries, when lands were parcelled 
out from year to year, that division was made by the princes and the magistrates jointly.. 
Wljen the migration was pretty well over, when the Franks, had subdued the Romans 
in Gaul, and reduced the natives to subjection, the feudal polity began to display 
itself; and when that system arrived at its full vigour and, maturity, the legislative 
power was vested in the King and feftdal lords, the clergy, and the magistrates ; which 
magistrates, in the’infancy of the French monarchy, were the Counts, who governed in 
limited districts, anjJ the .Waives, who were under them. When the States assembled, 
which was annually, or oftener in times of danger or in case of necessity, they were 
called the Grand Council of the Nation. All regulations, civil or military, were made 
by them, and each feudal lord was enjoined to obey these ordinances, to proclaim them, 
and see them executed among his feudatories or under-tenants ; and the same injunc¬ 
tion‘was laid on the magistrates, who had nearly the same command originally over 
the allodial tenants or freemen, as the seigniors had over their vassals. Neither the 
feudal lords nor the magistrates hqd any absolute or separate judicial power over the 
feudatories or allodial tenants; they could not decide any contest, civil or criminal, 
without assistqnt9»chpsen from among the body of the people, by # whose opinions they 
were obliged to abide : the courts^ the former were composed of feudatories, and that 
of the latter (which were, in course\>f time, called the King’s Courts), of freemen. 
This mode of trial, by peers or equals, (pares), was the foundation on which the 
English trial by jury was erected. The seigniors di([ not preside in the feudal courts, 
which were composed of a president, called a seneschal, and twelve assistants, called 
vavasor p; whereas the Mis si Dominici , les Comtes , and les JVIaircs, presided in the 
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King's courts, and were assisted by the same number of vavasors as the seneschals. In 
trivial cases, the president and two, five, or seven assistants were sufficient; the 
number of twelve being necessary in criminal causes, and in civil disputes of great 
consequence. The courts where the Missi Dominici , les Comtes , and le s Maires 
presided, were called the King's Courts : the Missi Dominici had their deputies, who 
presided in their absence, and were called Echevins ; and the seneschals of the feudal 
courts had also their deputies. Monsieur de Montesquieu is of opinion, that the 
vavasors of these courts werc ( originally unanimous in their decisions, as the juries are in 
England: however, this custom did not long continue before the.balance, or casting 
vote, was in the breast of the president when the opinions of the twelve or other 
assistants were equal. The Missi Dominici and les Comtes were in all probability 
named by the prince, like the seigniors of fiefs; but the other officers of the King’s 
courts, and the seneschals and Vavasors of the feudal, were chosen by the people, the 
former by the freemen, who were enjoined to elect the most intelligent amongst™ 
inhabitants of the district they were to act in, and the same rule was ob.er rl by the 
feudatories. After these officers were elected, they were obliged to serve for life: they 
could not refuse to act, or having acted some time, resign or be turned out, but for 
malversation in their office. 

In civil matters,, neither the seigniors, the Missi Dominici , or the Comtes , were 
invested with any separate judicial power; the laws were enforced on every fief by a 
court composed of a president and twelve assistants chosen by the seignior from among 
the most intelligent aud best qualified of his vassals. Each of the Cdlntcs and the Missi 
Dominici had in their districts their courts of justice, called the.King’s Courts; in 
which they presided, assisted by a jury of twelve freemen, seven of whom seem to have 
been named by the King, aud the others chosen by the president. They had also their 
deputies, who presided in their absence, or in trivial causes ; which deputies are by the 
French historians called grarious , or centeniers. If a feudal lord was dissatisfied with 
a sentence rendered by the judges of his court, he appealed to the court of a superior 
lord, and from thence ultimately to that of the. King, that is to ^py, to the great 
council of the nation; and his vassals could do the ^ame, which is a jdain proof that the 
officers of these courts, although obliged to serve when nominated, could not be 
punished or turned out by their seigniors, or other superiors, unlegs they.werc guilty of 
any improper conduct iu their office. After estates Jiecame hereditary in France, and 
after the greatest part of the allodial tenures, arftTthe possessions of the clergy, were 
converted into fiefs, the Missi Dominici were discontinued : there was no longer any 
occasion for them, the persons among whom they had distributed justice, had changed 
their condition ; they were all under the feudal law. Although these magistrates do 
not seem to have had any great power over the feudal lords, yet they were a great 
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. clieck on them: the feudatories might complain to them of any injustice done by the 
seigniors, or by the officers of tbeir courts ; and if they would* not grant redress, they 
were reported to the great national council. The feudal lords were naturally jealous of 
the Ctfinhs and the Afissi Dominici. and it was their interest to conduct themselves 
¥> as to deserve the protection of tlig^tates against any arbitrary encroachments these 
magistrates might set up. Soon after the JWissi Dominici were discontinued, the au¬ 
thority of the "French Kings began to decline, and that of the feudal lords to increase 
in proportion The King having lost his pow*er, the national councils were discon¬ 
tinued, and consequently appeals from the feudal courts rescinded, and the feudatories 
left entirety at the mercy of the seignior; and this distraction in France exposed the 
people to the ravages of the Saxons and Normans for many years. 

Very soon after, the establishment of the French monarchy, these Islands formed 
one of the Comtes or districts, undbr the government and direction of a Comte or 
•t^Ttsa t, as is evident from Eoyescon, who was Governor of the Islands in the reigns of 
Clotaire amT Chercbert* (about the year 560), and was called Comes Insularum. As 
it does not appear that any part of the Islands was granted in capite from the Crown, 
till after the establishment of the Duchy of Normandy, the few lands that were culti** 
vatfed near the harbours, where the inhabitants resided for the benefit of the fishery, 
were freeholds, or held by allodial tenure, as many lands at that*time were in other 
parts of the French dominions ; therefore there cannot be the* least doubt, but the civil 
and military government of thesfe Islands was exactly the same as that exercised by 
the Comtes on the Continent, and which we have already described. 

When Rollo tool# possession of the province of Neustria, he restored the feudal consti¬ 
tution to the perfect state it was in before the .Missi Dominici were discontinued, and 
established at Rouen a superior court, called the Court of Eschequicr or Exchequer, to 
which appeals lay from the decisions of the feudal courts of the province in all civil 
causes. But as thp moving of a cause to Rouen from the distant parts of the Duchy was 
too expensive for the lower orders of people, the country was divided into great bailiwicks, 
and these into smaller, each o£ which had a court of justice, composed of a bailiff or 
president appointed by the Duke,* with a certain number of assistants, chosen from 
amongst the most intelligent of the people, either by the Duke, or by the voice of the 
people. Theft were*also inferior courts, where theviscopnts or sheriffs presided, from 
whence appeals lay to the others»i« regular gradation, till they came before the great 
bailiff and his assistants, from whose decision all civil causes might at last be brought 
before the Exchequer, where the Duke himself presided, or in his absence, the great 
seneschal of the Duchy ; and, as a farther provision* against any invasion of the rights 
of the people, the fqjdal lords or military tenants, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, 
attejndeti these different courts of justice, and the great bailiffs or presidents, named 

B B 
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by the Duke, bad a right to visit the feudal and other inferior courts, to see that justice 
was duly administered iff the first instance ; and, to remedy the insufficiency of all the 
minor courts, some of the members of the Court of Exchequer went annually through 
the province, tb whom appeals might be brought prior to their removal to the Exche¬ 
quer ; and these we find variously denominated , ; n the Norman histories, as masters of 
the Exchequer, justiciers, chevaliers, and justices itinerant. With respect to causes of 
a criminal nature, they were confined to particular fiefs, c.alled fiefs Jle Haubert; 
and when it so happened that*there was not one within the district, the criminals were 
tried before the justices itinerant, or chevaliers, in their annual circuits. 

With respect to the legislative power, all public laws or ordinances were resolved on 
in the Assemblies of the States, composed of the seneschal and justiciers of the Exche¬ 
quer, of the dignified clergy, and of all the Barons or military tenants of the Duchy ; 
but these ordinances had not the effect of law till they were proclaimed and registered 
by the presidents or bailiffs of the different provinces or bailiwicks, in the present, %n 
the assesors and of the public. The General Assemblies of the Dukedom, w’lTercin the 
Duke, or in his absence, the great seueschal, presided, were held regularly once a 
■year, and upon extraordinary occasions whenever the Duke found it necessary to con¬ 
vene them. There was also a species of legislative power exercised in the diffetent 
bailiwicks, in each of which was held annually, and oftener if necessity required, an 
Assembly of the States of the district, composed of the bailiff, who presided ; of the 
assessors, the dignified clergy, and all the military tenants. But their resolves by no 
means established laws till they had the sanction of the Supreme States of the Duchy; 
they might indeed operate as bye-laws do in England, when made with the consent of 
the freemen for the internal government of a city, corporation, or other community ; 
and even for these ordinances, to carry that force with them, they must not be in the 
least repugnant to the genial laws of the realm. 

Under these excellent regulations the lower ranks of people in Normandy were 
the first who had the least glimpse* of real liberty: but if we credit the insular manu¬ 
scripts, this species of government was not coihpleted in Guernsey- till a few years 
before William, commonly called the Conqueror, invaded England • for although the 
first regular settlement in the Island, by the Benedictine monks in the Vale, took place 
about the year 962, in the time of Richard I. third Duke of Normandy, and grand¬ 
son to Rollo, the lands then granted to the monkc were not erected into a fief till 
about 1032, when Robert Duke of Normandy, father of the Conqueror, confirmed 
the donation of his predecessor, and granted the fief St. Michael to the monastery. 
The fief D’Annville was by the Conqyeror bestowed * upon his esquire, Sampson 
d’Annville, about five years before his invasion of England; and the other fourteen 
fiefs were granted about the same time, or soon after,—six of these fiefs being held by 
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v ecclesiastics, and ten by laymen. On each of these fidfs was instituted a court, com¬ 
posed of the principal tenants, for deciding in the first instance all civil contests 
arisk&gon the fief. There was also a superior court established in the Island, composed 
of a bailiff and four knights or chevaliers, two of whom resided in the Island; the 
ether two came annually, in the moqjlis of June or July, when the general assizes were 
held. Their place of meeting was between the parishes of the Catel and the Vale, at 
a place called* Les Landes du Marche (from the*market being at that time kept there), 
and afterwards at St. Anne’s, near the King’s JV/ills. On the arrival of these knights, 
the military tenants*had notice given them to attend on the days the assizes were held ; 
and there, as customary in tha{, age, they gave judgment on horseback, in the presence 
of the public. At these assizes the ancient ordinances were proclaimed ; and such new 
laws as had been qnacted since the last meeting were either registered and ordered 
to be observed, or an humble rep refutation to the Duke, why they should not be 

r-tt.'lfv-Vcd, resolved on. Political ordinances for the internal government of the Island, 
in particular cases where the laws were deficient, were proposed, and ordered to be 
observed as law, until application could be made to the Duke, who was the foun¬ 
tain of legislative authority in the Island, for their confirmation; and sometimes’ 
ordinances made in these assemblies, and esteemed of too little moment to trouble the 
prince for his approbation, were renewed from one assize to the* other, and ordered to 
be observed as law. At these assizes appeals from the inferior courts were heard ; and 
as there was not a fief de Haubh't in the Island, criminals could not be tried in the 
feudal courts, but were brought before the courts of assize for trial. Each lord of a fief 
was at the expense of confining such of his vassals as were detained for crimes; his 
bordiers brought them before the justiciers of assize; and after thc^were tried, con¬ 
ducted them back to prison, or saw the sentences they were condemned to, executed. 
With respect to those who held by bordage or allodial tenflre, as they were not under 
any feudal lord, their civil causes were tried in the Duke’s courts, with the same pri¬ 
vilege of appeal as the feudatories were entitled to ;* and when any of them were taken 
up for crimes, they were confuted in a prison. The seigmor of the fief Des Rohais was 
by his tenure obliged to provide the bordiers who held immediately under the crown, 
brought these prisoners before the court of assize, and £aw the punishments they were 
condemned to,* inflicted on them. A register was kept of every transaction, civil and 
criminal; and once in three years? oftener if the Duke commanded, two of the jus¬ 
tices of the Exchequer came to the island, examined the register, and rejudged such 
causes as were brought before them by appeal, prior to their removal to Rouen. 

# When criminals were condemned to deal!) or perpetual banishment, or when, being 
accused of crimes, tliqy retired to a convent or fled from the Island, all they possessed, 
real and personal, was foreited, if a feudatory, to his seignior, and if a person depen- 
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dent immediately on the crowb, to the Duke. This was altered after a prison was 
built in Castle Cornet,' where all the criminals were confined, and prosecuted at the 
expense of the crown ; and the Duke, by way of compensation, was entitled Uf all 
the felon's personal estate, the real only escheating to the feudal lord it was h<$ld under, 
which is kept up to this day.' • r 

The sixteen military tenants in the Island were (as in Normandy) likewise members 
of the States of the Island, and oblip^d also to attend the Duke's coutts, composed 
of the bailiff or president, and two or four chevaliers, whenever they were held. In the 
former they had votes, and in the latter some of them were (according to the custom 
of every other part of the Duchy) chosen to make up,, together with the, chevaliers, 
a sufficient number of judges, as five, seven, or twelve, as the nature of the cause 
required. , , 

This sort of judicature continued without tlfe least alteration after the Dukes of 
Normandy ascended the throne of England, till King Johh lost the Duchy of ^fbi- 
maudy; and to reward the loyalty of the Islanders, who bravely resisted^two* attacks 
made by the French King after he had taken possession of the remainder of the 
"Duchy, he gave them the charter called the Constitutions of King John, which, like 
the Magna Charta of England, granted by the same sovereign, formed the basis of the 
present constitution' of the Island. By this charter twelve jurats were established in 
lieu of the four chevalieYs or knights, and from this court appeals lay to the justi¬ 
ciar ii, or justices intinerant, sent annually or triennidlly from England, instead of the 
justiciers of the Exchequer at Rouen, and ultimately from the justices intinerant to 
the Privy Council in England; though in all criminal cases the decisions of the bailiff 
and jurats were definitive. By the fifth article of this charter, or Constitutions, the 
Royal Court, as it was then to be called, was empowered to judge of all causes arising 
in the Island ; yet that clause did not destroy the judicial power exercised by the feudal 
courts, from whose decision appeals lay to the Royal Court, and from thence to the 
others in regular succesion; but the encroachments of the Royal Court soon deprived 
the feudal of most of their powers. It was for sdme tiqie contended that the tenants of 
fiefs were not compellable to appear before the Roysl Court but upon appeals ; that all 
causes should, in the first instance, be brought before the feudal court; and that even 
appeals did not then lay on a. preliminary, or till the decision giveft was What is termed 
vers bien. The right of the Royal Court to hold^jybat is called a vue de justice, on the 
fiefs where there was a court to decide disputes respecting landed property, was likewise 
disputed. These objections where however soon over-ruled, which might perhaps have 
been supported when the feudal ^system vyas in full vigour and general esteem; but 
being grown so universally odious, the jurisdictive*privileges taken from it by law, or 
which it has lost by prescription, or the establishment of other judicial formalities, are 
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not likely to be restored. It is more probable that the fdbdal courts in the Island will 
nstjong enjoy even their present judicial power, trivial as it i*s, and often wantonly 
exerkkcjJ_by some lords of manrtrs, as well as of arriere-fiefs, who oblige all that hold 
l^nds within their district, though residing at distant parts of the Island, to appear before 
their'courts three times in a year, ^skerc they sometimes'wait fftr hours in the open 
air, be the weather ever so bad, without any other business than merely to answer to their 
names, with allow reverence, when called over, and keep up this part of the old feudal 
slavery, so repugnant to the present exalted ideas of real liberty. 

Neustria had, in hll probability) before it was ceded to the Normans, been divided 
into eleven districts or province^, in each of which was a governor or superintendant, in 
whom was vested both civil and military authority ; he presided in 'the legislative 
assemblies, and had the command of the military. This^officer is variously denominated ; 
in Latin he is sometimes called come*, dux, custos , const abulus , balliius ; among the 
'TPffc.'^li and Normans he was generally stilecl bailly or bailiff , which in the old German 
language”signifies guardian. In like manner, the Inlands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
and Serk, originally formed only one government; the Governor, who at that time 
resided in one of the Islands, and had the whole of the revenue, was invested with both ’ 
the'eivil and military authority ; presided in the States and in the courts of justice, 
or appointed one deputy for the civil, and another for the milifary'department, some¬ 
times delegating both powers to one person ; and this united authority, the celebrated 
French historian IVJezcray tells us) was first established in that part of Gaul now called 
Normandy. But we have historical evidence, as mentioned in the Third Chapter, that 
these Islands were*one of the eleven presidial governments established by Octavius 
Augustus. • 

The civil and military authority, according to the best information we can procure, 
seems to have been first separated in the reign of King Edward I. who issued his order, 
in the year 1314, commanding the jurats to obey the bailiffs appointed in each Island, 
by Otto de Grand!son. This is the more evident, from Peter le Marchant, who acted as 
chief civil magistrate ten years before) being styled in a royal mandate* the Governor’s 
deputy, “ locum 4enens Ottoni de*Grandison.” The Governors, after De Graudison, 
continued appointing the bailiffs in Jersey till the reign qf Henry VII. and in Guernsey 
till the latter etid of the reign of Charles II. when that power was taken from them, and 
the bailiffs since have patents underfire great seal of England. 

The justices itinerant, annually or triennially/visited the Island, till about the time of 
Elizabeth, since which they have been discontinued. But to remedy the inconvenience, 
and prevent the frequency of appeals to the King* and Council, which became very 


, * A copy of this instrument is still preserved among the records of the Tower of London. 
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troublesome, commissioners were from time to time sent to these Islands, for the 
purpose of hearing and determining such disputes, and to examine into and report to the 
Council, reform and amend the defects, ambiguities/- and imperfections in the.. laws, 
customs, and government of the Isles, through which many controversies had arisen, and 
were likely to arise, without such salutary expiation and correction. The decisions of 
these commissioners were regularly recorded, and became, as it were, existing laws, or 
formed precedents for the determination of similar matters, in dispute, 'and are called 
“ Rcglcments des Commissaircs.” The last commissioners were sent to this Island in 
the reign of James I .; and as a copy of their commission will fully explain the nature 
of their powers, and the object of their visitation, I. shall here present the reader 
with it:— 

" James, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland ; 
“ defender of the faith, &c. to our trusty and well-beloved Sir Robert Gardiner, 
" Knight, and Janies Hussey, Doctor of the Civil Law, and one of the masters c#diu 
" Court of Chancery, greeting. Whereas in our princely cart: and earnest* desire for 
“ the establishing and maintenance of justice, and for the security and weal of our 
" subjects generally in all our realms and dominions, we have been very mindful of the 
“ good estate of our loving subjects, the Inhabitants of our Isles of Jersey and Cueritsey, 
" and other their dbpeftdances, a portion remaining as yet unto us in possession of our 
* f antient Duchy of Normandy ; and have been and are the rather moved thereunto, 
u both for their entire and inviolate fidelity bomb by them towards us and our 
“ predecessors. Kings and Queens of England, testified and declared by many their 
" worthy and acceptable services towards this our said crown, and also in respect of 
,e their situation* farthest remote from the rest of our said dominions, and for that cause 
*'* needing our special care and regard to be had of them, being thereby most exposed to 
“ the danger of invasion, or incursion of foreign enemies: And whereas we arc informed, 
“ that notwithstanding we have already been pleased, in our princely favour towards 
" them, for their better comfort and contentment in the continuance of their duty and 
"zeal towards us and our service, not only to confirm all and every their antient 
“ charters, muniments, and privileges, but also to enlarge the same in sundry points for 
ft their behoof; there are nevertheless divers matters concerning the state and govern- 
•• ment of those Isles* that do require reformation and amendment, by reason of many 
" defects and ambiguities, which, either through Jht length and alterations of times, 
“ by the misinterpretation and wrongful use and practice of persons, have grown and 
“ arisen in the laws, customs, and form of government of those Isles ; whereupon many 
“ controversies have happened, and do yet depend, as well between some of our officers 
" and chiefest persons of authority and government in those Isles„as also between sundry 
•* other private persons and particular parties there, one against another, whereof 
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(t manifold complaints and appeals have been made and brought unto us and our Privy 
'\CounciI; all which defects, ambiguities, and ditferences, inconveniences and com- 
“ plants, we are desirous, both,for the ordering and compounding of all matters in 
tc controversy at this present, and also for prevention of like inconvcniencies and 
‘^contention hereafter, and for the settling of a more undoubted and certain order and 
“ course for the government of our people there, according to equity and justice, to 
“ have examined, elected, and reformed, by t^c means and help of commissioners 
(r expressly to be sent thither for those said causes t-^Know ypu therefore, that we, having 
“ special trust and confidence in your approved wisdoms and fidelities, have assigned, 
“ nominated, and appointed you to be our commissioners to go in both said Isles, and 
te by these presents do give fitll power and authority unto you, as well to enquire and to 
“ take knowledge of all such defects, ambiguities, and imperfections as are to be found 
ff in the laws, customs, and government of the said Isle#, and have grown, by the means 
«££-lv*fore mentioned, and ten consider of them, and how they may be reformed and 
“ amciiiXd* Reducing ypur observation thereof into some good form in writing, to be 
“ presented unto us and to our Privy Council at your return ; and also to inform your- 
“ selves upon such petitions as shall be exhibited unto you by any such of the inhabitants, 
“ and upon examination by the oaths of any parties, and by all other good and lawful 
“ means, of the state of our rents and revenue of those Isles, and of all. particular doubts 
“ and differences that shall be brought in question before you concerning the state 
“ thereof ; and likewise to make a»goo*d certificate in due form in writing, to be presented 
tc unto us and to our Privy Council at your return. And whereas also divers controversies 
“ and differences have often happened, and do yet depend betwixt our Captain and 
“ Governor appointed by us for the better safety and defence of the said Isles, and the 
“ bailiffs and jurats of the same, concerning some rights and duties pretended by them 
“ to appertain to their several places, by question and doubtfulness whereof, if the same 
“ be not decided, either the said Captain on the one part, tfr the said bailiff and jurats 
wifti the inhabitants on the other part, may receive prejudice, and a very inconvenient 
r< and troublesomp contention on both«ides may be continued:—We do, in like manner, 
“ by these presents^ require an<f authorize you to take knowledge of all such matters of 
fc controversies betwixt our said captains and bailiffs and jurats upon the aforesaid 
c< pretences as jhsril te offered unto you, either on the one part ojr on the other ; and 
“ upon due examination and consideration thereof, to do your endeavour, with all 
“ uprightness and indifferency, to make and settle a good and firm agreement betwixt 
“ them in every of the said matters and causes, both for the present and for the future 
" time, having due regard to the maintenance of out royal prerogative, together with 
“ the true and antient liberties of ydbr said people of those Islands; and of such matters 
“ as you cannot compound and make a firm agreement, to deliver unto us and our Privy 
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“ Council at your return, a particular and perfect certificate in writing, together with 
te your opinions concerning the same. Lastly, Whereas there hath been usually heret^- 
*' fore, from time to time, such a multiplicity of appeals and complaints brought hither, 
" of wrong and grievances betwixt party and party, being private persons, and for 
" matter of particular right and interest, as hath been very troublesome both to us and 
" our Privy Council, and to the parties themselves that coine over to make or answer 
“ the said appeals and complaints ; of which kind of appeals and complaints very many 
“ are yet depending upon r^mitment of them from our Privy Council unto the bailiff 
“ and jurats of the said Isles for justice to be done <to them according to the laws and 
“ customs thereof:—We do, by these presents, further authorize you, to take know- 
“ ledge of all the said particular appeals and complaints betwixt private persons there 
” depending; and the same by your best judgment and discretion, having first taken the 
“ advice and assistance of the bailiff'and jurats for your better information in the laws 
“ and customs of the said Isles, finally to determine ; which determination in they’d 
•* particular matters of complaints and appeals we will hold, and require frr'fcrr iiolden, 
“ for good and final; and moreover, with the advice and assistance aforesaid, to 
“ consider of an orderly and settled course hereafter to be holden for the ease of our 
“ subjects of those Isles, that upon so many appeals for so light causes as have been 
"usual, they may, not be troubled to repair hither, but may receive a determination 
" of their suit there, according to the laws and customs of those Isles, and to certify us 
tr at your return of the said orderly course from henceforth to be holden, that we may, 
“ if it shall be to our liking, approve aud confirm the same; always reserving unto us, 
“ and to our Privy Council, such appeals as in certain causes are,well known, by the 
et orders and constitutions of those Isles, to he merely appertaining unto our prerogative, 
" and such others as for the greatness of the matters in suit or question have been used 
tc to be brought hither, and shall be thought meet to be continued. And for the better 
“ execution of the premiset, as wc do hereby authorize you to call unto you, and do 
“ think meet that you do call unto you, as you shall see cause, our captains of the Isles, 
** or in the absence of them, their lieutenants, the bailiffs and jurats, aqd any other of our 
" officers and ministers, for your help and assistance, especially in such cases wherein 
“ they or any of them, so called by you, shall not be parties, or have any private interest 
“ in the matters in question; so we do hereby will and straightly.covnnymd them, and 
“ every of them, and all others our loving subjectsof those Islands, or being under the 
" jurisdiction of those Islands, to be aiding, attendant, helpiug, and assisting unto you 
" in the due execution of this our commission, as they, and every of them, tender our 
“ pleasure, and will answer to the ( contrary at their uttermost peril. And for your assis- 
“ tance in the due execution of this our commission we have made choice of our trusty 
“ and well-beloved John Herald of St. Sauveur, Gentleman, in regard of his experience 
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• • 

"•in the languages and customs of those Isles, to attend you, whose service and 

assistance we require you to use from time to time as occasioq shall serve. In witness 

^hereof we have caused these our letters to be made patent. "Witness ourself, at 

" Westminster, the five-and-twentietli day of July, in the fifth year of our reign of 

V England, France, and Ireland ; aud of Scotland the fortieth.” 

. • • • 

Since that period this Island has not been visited by commissioners; all appeals have 
been made to the King and Council, which is not.only an expensive, but tedious process, 
attended with manyjnconvenience^ they were well calculated to remedy ; and it. is much 
to be lamented, that some easier and more expeditious mode of redress of such grievances 
as properly* belong to his Majesty and Council should not be aiforded to appellants, 
which would effectually prevent the number of troublesome appeals continually presented, 
save the parties considerable expense .and, what is of much more consequence, the great 
delay of obtaining justice; .for at present, after a.tedious process from one decision to 
anotilir i»v 4 hc Royal Court, as will shortly be explained, the party appealing has a 
twelvemonth allowed to present such appeal, which need not be done till the very last 
day ; and what with the multiplicity of such causes, and the length of time taken up in, 
their prosecution to a hearing before the King and Council, it is often several years 
before a final decision is obtained. 

• • 

The Royal Court, consists of a Bailiff (named by the King, but formerly nominated 
by the Governor), and twelve Ju£ats,*chosen by the members of the States, the represen¬ 
tatives of the peojde, all serving for life, unless discharged by the King and Council. 
The officers attendant on, or belonging to the court, are, the Procureur or Attorney- 
General for the Island; the Comptroller, whose office is similar to that of Solicitor- 
General; these are termed the King’s Officers; a Prevost or King’s Sheriff; the 
Grcfficr or Registrar; and the King’s Serjeant. Ever since tlje establishment of the Royal 
Court, instead of the assizes being held annually, as bad befn theretofore the custom, the 
bailifraud jurats have administered justice three times in a week in term time, and once 
in a week out of term ; and even oftoner when necessity Required. 

There are three terms in a year, which open the first Monday after the 15tli January, 
the first Monday after Easter, and the first Monday after the 29th September, and each 
continues six weeks.. The sixteen military tenants are obliged by tlieir tenure to attend 
the Chief Pleas, or opening of the terms, as are also the thirteen bordiers ; and after the 
business of the day is over, aVlinner; as elegant as the Island can afford, is provided for the 
whole assembly. This service, except a fine of sixty sols (four shillings and three pence), 
when the property of the fief is changed by death or sale, is all the military tenants are. 
now subject to. They were formerly, as before observed, members of the States of the 
Island j but this privilege has, very unaccountably, been lost or given up. 
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Ou the first day or opening of each term, called the Chief Plaids or Capital Pleas, 
bye-laws or ordinances ,pre made, which have the immediate effect of law ; but suclj 
ordinances as do not receive the royal approbation, if represented in their strongest light, 
are only equal jo force to bye-laws made by corporations in England. 

For the ordinary course of business, four jurats in rotation attend in each term* 
during which there are eight or ten court-days fbr hearing causes in the first instance, 
when two jurats, with the bailiff or his deputy (who must ever be present to compose a 
court), are sufficient: this court is called Cour Ordinaire. If the parties are dissatisfied, 
they appeal from this decision to a court of more jurats, termed Cour d'A ppeaux ; and 
from thence to what is termed the Court of Judgments, where at least seven jurats must 
be present. This court is held three times in each term end if even the bailiff and all 
the twelve jurats are in court at the second hearing, an appeal lies to the Court of 
Judgments, where a less number in ay happen to preside; and from Ibis Court of Judg¬ 
ments only, appeals, under certain restrictions, are made A to his Majesty in Council. 
But if at the first .hearing of a cause, five jurats should be present, appaaJLfi*ui^ut be 
made to more, only to Judgment direct. 

The Mobilairc Courts are held on the Monday, in which pleas are determined for 
moveables or chattels, the parishes being divided into districts ; the Low Parishes, viz. 
St. Peter’s Port, St, Sampson’s, and the Vale, being assigned one Monday ; and the 
High Parishes, comprising lire remainder, the next, alternately. 

On the Tuesdays following the Monday’s court’ for,, the Low Parishes, judgments or 
final decrccsare given ; and on theTuesdays next after the court for the High Parishes, 
Courts of Heritage are held, termed Plaids d'Heritage, for the determination of all suits 
relative to inheritance. The Tuesdays’ courts were formerly called Des Namps, from 
namicr , an old French word signifying to distrain, aud were set apart for the determi¬ 
nation of all causes relating to seizures or distress. 

The Saturdays’ courts are for the passing of contracts, admiralty causes, aud criminal 
informations; the other intermediate days, in or out of term, being devoted to the 
hearing of causes in general. <i But the Saturdays? courts for criminal causes last from 
the Chief Pleas of Easter to the middle of July ; from Michaelmas to Christinas ; and 
from the 15th of January to the Saturday before the Holy Week. 

The bailiff or his lieutenant, who must preside at all the courts,. sums up the 
evidence, and comments on the nature of the cause, but has nevertheless no voice in the 
decision. lie then takes the opinion of the jurats in'’rotation; and if the number present 
should be equally divided in their judgment, he decides the controversy by a casting 
vote ;—all matters in litigation being determined by majority of sentiment, and not by 
una.’.imity of opinion, as juries in England.*' 

If the party dissatisfied with a decision of the court is refused appeal to more, jurats, 
<rr to Judgment in the Island, he may, by what is termed a doleance , or plaint de grief. 
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npply for redress to bis Majesty and Council; and ip like manner may complain, 
if refused his appeal from Judgment to Council. But in the latter case the matter in 
dispute must be of the value of forty pounds in chattel interest, or forty shillings estate 
of inheritance, or an appeal cannot be'claimed. 

• Ny appeal whatever can be made in criminal causes, ajid thejbailiff and jurats are 
empowered to proceed to condemnation and execution, without the interference of his 
Majesty or Cqjuncil, except in three cases expressly reserved, viz. treason, coining, and 
the laying injurious hands on the person of the barliff or any of the jurats. But the great 
powers vested in the.Royal Court, with many other interesting particulars, will be found 
in the English translation of the Preccpte d’Assize, given at length in the Appendix. 

All trials* are in French, *af least in the local language of the Island (which, in fact, 
can hardly be called French, for the people of one Island can scarcely understand the 
others), to the evideiftly great disadvantage of English suitors, not likely to he acquainted 
with it: but this mode of proceeding is a peculiar*hardship, much to be lamented in 
crirniiiu.! erws, where so great a stake as life or death is dependenton the issue of a 
trial, not one single word of which the culprit is likely to understand, excepting the 
examination of witnesses who cannot speak French, and what his advocate may be able* 
to communicate during the proceeding of the trial, when it is scarcely possible to find 
time for accurate interpretation ; too many melancholy instances of which have occurred 
within these few years. . 


LIST OF BAILIFFS FROM THE YEAR 1284. 


1284 Gautier de la Satie* 

1292 Nicholas tic Beauvoir. 

1802 John dc la Lande. 

1325 Peter dc Garis. 

1329 Edmund Nicole. 

13(»0 1l illary Nicole. 

1384 John Nicole. 

1388 Walter dc Gervais, of Clermbnt. 
1894 John le Marchtint. 

J397 John de St. George. 

1400 Gervais de*Clermont. 

1409 Edmund de Chesne. 

1412 James Coqprfcll. 

1443 Thomas de la Cour. 

1446 John Henry. 


1430 William Quertier. 

1479 Peter de Beauvoir. • 

1481 Nicholas Fouuchin. 

1488 John BltAidcll. 

1490 John Marlin. 

1512 ‘James Guide. 

1548 John4.1 arriv’d. 

1550 llelher Gosselin 
1507 Thomas Compton. 

1572 William Beauvoir. 

1585 Thomas Wigniore (an Englishman). 
1590 Louis Dcvick. 

WjOB Amice de Carteret. 

1631 John de Quetlevillc. 


1044 Ifcter de Beauvoir (suspended.) 

* A legendary story prevails, unsupported by any other record than mere traditionary tale, that this 
(jautifr tie la .Salle, the first bailiil’ we have any trace of by name, was executed. The destruction of 
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John Bonamy was appointed judge-delegate, and suspended in 1646, when John Ca 
was nominated to that office, 24th March, and continued in it till the 17th January, 
1647; when the said Peter de Beauvoir was reaadmityted, but was again suspended, 
and John Bonamy re-named judge-delegate, on the 29th January, 1650, and con¬ 
tinued as such till the 4th June, 1652 ; when Mr. James Guille, Senior, was syvorA 
into that office, which he exercised until the 2?th November following; when Peter 
de Beauvoir was a second time re-admitted, and continued judge-delegate till the 
7th October, 1653, on \vhi 9 h day the States of the Island were assembled in the 
church of St. Peter’s Port, and the following order of Parliament read :— 

Tf Monday, the 29th of August ', 1653. 

“ ORDERED BV THE PARLIAMENT, 

rf That the jurats of the Island of Guernsey, b^ing twelve in number, do by turns 
<f execute the place and office of bailiff of that Island ; and that each of them in hi& 
“ course do hold the said office for the time of one month and no longer, tfltd that the 
fr present bailiff, Peter de Beauvoir, Esq. do begin the first month, to commence the 
ft 1st of October next; and after that the jurats do in their turns according to their 
“ seniorites. And for that there are five of the present jurats of the said IJ.uid, 


most of the ancient records when the Greffier’s Office was burnt, about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
prevents the possibility of ascertaining the fact: but the circumstance is thus related. The place of his 
residence was at the bouse now called “ la Villc au Roi,” on the road to St. Martin’s, which was then 
named “ la Petite Villc,” a large estate, comprising, amongst others, the laml4 of the late Osmond de 
Beauvoir, Esq. A ppor man named Massey, it would appear, was possessed of about a vergee of ground 
at the back of the bailiff's house, who had the right of drawing water from a well on the bailiff’’* premises, 
which, it seems, so greatly annoyed him, that after in vain attempting to get from Massey this little inheri¬ 
tance, he formed the horrible design of taking away liis life; and hiding some plate in a corn-rick, 
accused him of the theft, and If* was in consequence condemned to suffer death. On the day fixed for 
Massey’s execution, it seems, the bailiff, before his dt parture, inhumanly, to attend the '■acrifice of the 
victim of his ow« false accusation, had given orders for the Removal of another rick into his barn; and the 
men mistaking the one pointed out, set to work upon that in which the plate was concealed, which was 
soon discovered, and a messenger dispatched with all speed to the court, then assembled to attend the 
execution. The man entering hastily, cried out, “ That the plate was found and* the bailiff’ being taken 
unawares, immediately convicted himself by exclaiming, “ That was not the rick which I told you to 
“ remove, I knew it was there,” or words to this effect, which clearly proved his guilty design; and, 
much to the credit of the justice of the Island, it is said that he was deservedly sv fenced to the same 
kind of death which he had intended for this innocent man : and in further corroboration of these circum¬ 
stances, a stone is still pointed out near ^ place called the Vauquedor, upon which a cross is rudely cut, 
where, it is said, he stopped in liis way to executfon, and received the sacrament. In memory of this 
event, the spot still bears the name of the Bailiffs Cross; and his estate being 1 forfeited to the crown, was 
thenceforward called “ la Villc au Roi.” 
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“ ttbo, by reason of their great age and infirmity of body, are disabled from serving 
“ in their places, viz. Mr. James Guille, Mr. Blondell, Mr. .Brehaut, Mr. Thomas 
*' Carey, and Mr. Brehaut; itis also ordered by the Parliament, that the said Mr. 
f ‘ James Guille, Mr. Blondell, Mr. Brehaut, Mr. Thomas Carey, $nd Mr. Bre- 
‘•haqt, be dispensed with from being any longer jurats, in respect of their great age 
r '*and infirmity of body ; and that the States of the Island be required to proceed to 
“ the election pf five other fit persons in their stead. 

« HENRY SlOBELL, Clerk of the Parliament 

• • 

The jurat? in rotation them served the office of bailiff monthly, viz. 


Jolm Faurtrart ------ 

November 


James de Havilland - 

- - - February 

Peter Carey ------- 

December 


John de Sausmarez - 

- - - March 

. 1 olm Bonamy - - - - * 

January 


• 

1G55. 

James le Mreliant - - - - 

t 

February 


John de Quetteville - 

•» - - April 

James ile llavillund - - - - 

March 

l(io4. 


And tew Monatny - - 
John le Messuricr 

- - - May 

- - • June 

John do Sausmarez - - - - 

Apiil 


James Guille - - - 

- - - July 

John Quetteville ----- 

May 


Philip Baudain - - - 

- - - August 

Auriicw Monauiy ----- 

J une 


Peter de Beauvoir * •* 

- - - September 

John 1c Messurier ----- 

July 


Peter Carey - * - - 

- - - October 

James Guille, Junior - - - 

August 


John Bonamv - - - 

* 

- - - November 

John Fautrart ------ 

September 


John de Sausmarez - 

- - - December 

Jos lie Gusselin _ - - - » 

October 


John de Quetteville - 

- - - January 

Peter Caiey - ----- 

November 


Andrew Monamy, till 

lltli February, when 

John Bonainy ------ 

December 


the said Peter de Beauvoir was re-estab- 

James le Marchant, - - - - 

January 


lished a third time bailiff, and so con¬ 
tinued till tlie restoration of Charles II. 

• 

lGGl - - 


Amice Anclros. 


• 1«74 - - 

t 

Sir Edmund An3ros. 


1714 - - 

| 

John de Sausmarez. 


17-28 - - 

- ‘ - 

Joshua le Marchant. 


- - 

. 1. 

Eleazar le Marchant. 


1758 - - 

- 

Samuel Bonamy. * 


1771 - • 

• 

- • | ’ 

W. le Marchant. 


1800 - - 

- - . - 

llobdrt Porret le Marchant. 


1810 - - 

- - - 

Peter de Ilavilland. 
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The oldest record in the Royal Court is dated 16th January, 1526, at which time 
James Guille, Esq. was Bailiff, and the twelve Jurats as follow. The date of 
appointment capnot be, correctly ascertained; but since that period the List will 
be found regular. 


NUMBER. 

YEAR OF 

ELECTION. 

- ;■ ■ 1 * — 

NAME. 


• 

IN WHOSE 

PLACE 

ELECTED. 

. 

YEAR OF 

“death or 

DISCI! ARUL. ’ 

NUMBER 

UF sue CL s* or. 

1 

m m m 

Fauashin, Nicholas - - - 



mm mm m 

1548 

22 

2 

- - - 

Le Feyvrc, James - - - 

m 

- - 

» m • 

e 1536 

15 

8 


Do Itozcl, Nicholas - - 

- 

m — 

M _ 

1539 

17 

4 

- - - 

Do Beauvoir, Henry - - 

- 

- - 


1539 

18 * 

5 

t 

De la Court, Nicholas - - 

- 

mm m 

m m. mm 

1539 

16 

6 

- - - 

Blundell, James - - - - 

- 

- - 


1535 

13 

7 

- - - 

De Havilland, James - - 

- 

m m 

mm m, m 

1540 

19 

8 

• ■ •» 

De Vic, Thoums - - - 

- 

- - 

•* m m 

1557 

0(> 

9 

" 

Carey, N icholas - - - - 

- 

- - 

mm — 

1535 

14 

10 

-- 

Martin, Peter - - - - 

- 

- - 

__ 

1558 

28 

11 

- - - 

Henry, Thomas - - - - 

-• 


- - - 

1542 

20 

12 

- - - 

Le Messurier, John - - 

- 


m • ■» 

1550 

23 

13 

1.535 

Eft"art,John - - - - - 

- 

- - 

6 

1550 

24 

14 

1535 

Carey, N icholas - - - - 

- 

- - 

9 

1 1565 

33 

1.5 

153(? 

Blondcll, Nicholas - - - 

- 

- - 

y 

1551 

25 

16 

1539 

Martin, John - - - - - 

- 

- - 

5 

1547 

21 

17 

1539 

Blondcll, John - - - - 

- 

- - 

3 

1539 

34 

18 

1539 

De Lisle, Nicholas - - - 

- 

- - 

4 

1561 

32 

19 

1540 

Le Marchant, John - - - 

- 

- - 

7 

1565 

37 

20 ' 

i542 

Lc Fey vie, John- - - - 

“ • 

- - 

J1 

1565 

35 

21 

1547 

Henry, Peter- - - - - 

- 

_ 

• 16 

1574 

45 

Of) 

•mi 

1548 

Bonamy, Peter - - - - 

- 

L . 

1 

* 1565 

S8 

23 

1550 

Dela Court, Nicholas 

- 


12 

1573 

44 

24 

1550 

De Gar is, Nicholas - - - 

- 

- - 

13 

‘ 15J3 

26 

25 

1551 

Blundell, Leonard - - - 

- 

- • _ 

15 

1553 

27 

26 

1553 

Martin, Nicholas, S<jn of John 


24 


36 

27 

1553 

De la Marche, John - - 

- 

- - 

25 

15WT 

31 

28 

1556 

Perin, James r - - - ^ 

- 


10 

1556 

30 

29 

1557 

De Vic, Richard - - - 

- 

j - 

8 


39 

30 

1558 

Effart, Thomas - - - 

- 

- - 

28 

1580 

49 
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NUMBER. 

YEAR OF 

ELECTION. 

NAME. 

* IN WHOSE 

PLACE* 

ELECTEE. 

1 

YEAR OF 

DEATH OR 

DISCHARGE. 

NUMBEtt 

)F SUCCESSOR 

31 

1.560 

Guille, James ------ 

m 

27 

1582 

51 

* 36 

1561 

Blondeil, John, Sop of Calks 

- 

* 18 j 

1593 

59 

33 

1565 

Beauvoir, William, made Bailiff 

m 

14 

1571 

43 

34 

*r ■ 

De Sausmarez, Nicholas - - 

•_ 1 

17 

1582 

52 

35 

- - - 

Le Merchant, Thomas - - - • - 

- 

„ 20 

1569 

42 

36 

— am m 

t Le M ess uricr, .Nicholas - - - 

■ 

26 

1592 

58 

37 

mm m m 

Martin, Nicholas ----- 

- 

16 

1581 

48 

38 

• — • - 

Pajeot, Nicholas ------ 

- 

22 

1578 

46 

36 


Le Messuricr, Leonard - - - 

- 

29 

m m v 

40 

40 

■1 a • 

Gosselin, Nicholas ----- 

“ * 

36 

1569 

41 

•11 

1566 

Carey, Nicholas, Amr. - - - - 

- 

40 

1593 

60 

. 42 

- - - 

Jones, ,Mi» ------- 


35 

1580 

50 

A3 

157! 

Trghardy, Nicholas - - - - 

- 

33 

1*584 

53 

4-1 

1573 

De la Court, John ----- 

- 

23 

156« 

57 

4.) 

1574 

Beauvoir, Henry ----- 

- 

21 

1581 

47 

46 

1578 

Beauvoir, William ----- 

- 

38 

15Q8 

66 

17 

1581 

ilonry ------ 

- 

45 

, 1612 

74 

48 


Lc Merchant, Thomas - - - - 

m 

37. 

1585 

55 

46 

1580 

Blondeil, Thomas m - - - - - 

- 

30 

1585 

54 

50 

- - - ' Le Feyvre, L * - - - - 

- 

42 

1593 

61 

51 

1 i 

1582 i Andros, John ------ 

- 

31 

*» “ « 

72 

52 

J582 

>• De Sausmarez, John - - - - 

- 

34 

If >03 

68 

53 

j 1584 

Dc Beauvoir, Peter - - - - 

- 

! 43 

1603 

69 

5 1 

1585 

Lihou, Calks ------ 

- 

46 

1588 

56 

//.> 

- - _ 

Le Feyvre, James ----- 

- 

48 

1593 

62 

! 5(i 

15SS 

Carey, Peter ------- 

- 

» 54 



51 

1561 

! Le Marehant ------- 

m 

» 

44 



.08 

j 156'2 

Kffart, John, 

- 

, 3G 

1598 ^ 

67 

56 

1563* 

Martin, Nicholas, Son of Nicholas 

m 

32 

1568 

65 

60 

1 • 

Allez, Francis *----- 

- 

41 

1567 

64 

61 

- - - 

Martin, NieholaslSon of Peter - 

- 

, 50 



62 

- • 

“ • 

Beauvoir, Henry ----- 

m 

. 55 

* 1567 

63 

63 

* 1567 

Guille, George ------ 

- 

62 



64 

J 

Blondeil, Leonard - - - 

- 

60 

1610 

73 

65 

Le Feyvre, Nicholas - - - - 

m 

59 



66 

- - - 

Brel unit, Peter ------ 

ft 

46 



67 

- - - 

Le Polly, Hellier. - - - - - 


58 

1606 

70 

68 

1603 

Carey, N icholas, Son of Nicholas 

- 

52* 
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NUMBER. 


’ NAME. 

► 

IN WHOSE 

PLACE 

ELECTED. 

YEAR OF 

DEATH OR 

DISCHARGE. 

NUMBER 

or SUCCESSOR 

09 

c 

mm mm m 

De Beauvoir, James ... - 

• 

53 

1607 

71 0 

70 

1606 ' 

BeauVoir, Thomas ----- 

- 

67 


1 

71 

1607 

De Lisle, Thomas ----- 

- 

69 



72 

... 

Andros, Thomas ,----- 

• 

51 

• 


73 

1610 

Le Merchant, Efeazer - - - - 

• 

64 



74 

1612 

Bonamy, John ------ 

- 

47 

# 



75 

1614 

Le Marchant, Thomas - - - - 

m 

58 

- - - 

81 

76 

... 

Fautrart, John ------ 

• 1 

r 67 

* . -C 

93 

77 

I6l6 

De Quettevillc, John - - - - 

- 

64 

- « - 

87 

78 

1617 

Blundell, John, Son of Leonard - 

. 

66 . 



79 

1621 

Guille, Jaques 

- 

62 

- - - 

100 

80 

1622 

Gosselin, John ------ 

- 

* 69 


H4 • 

81 


Blondcll, John, Son of Thomas - 

- 

75 

- - - 

101 

82 

1627 

De Beauvoir, Peter ----- 

- 

71 

- - - 

92 

85 


Gosselin, Peter ------ 

• 

78 


88 

84 

... 

Le Marchant, Josias - - - - 

• 

80 


98 

85 

1650 

De Beauvoir, Peter - - - - 

- 

5/ 

- - - 

94 • 

86 

1631 

De Beauvoir, Thomas - - - - 

m 

- - - 

- - . 

89 

87 

1632 

Carey, Thomas, made Bailiff^ - - 

- 

77 

... 

103 

88 

... 

Gibault, Peter ------ 

- 

83 


91 

89 

1633 

De Sausmarez ------ 

- 

86 

- - - 

106 

90 

1637 

Brehaut, John ------ 

*- 

- - - ♦ 

... 

102 

91 

« 

Carey, John ------- 

- 

88 

- - - 

99 

92 

1646 

Fautrart, John, made Bailiff - - 

- 

82 

... 

107 

93 


Gosselin, Joshua ----- 

- 

76 

... 

113 

94 

a mm . 

Le Pflley, John ------ 

- 

85 

- . - 


95 

1648 

Brehaut, Peter ------ 

- 

. . • 

... 






QA 


■ 

yor - ' 


vdl cj '} L t ier “ 


Sr* 

. - - 

97 

i 

m m m 

Bonamy, John - - - - - - 

r 

74 

• 

109 

98 

1649 

Le Marchant, James - - - 

- 

84 

1 - - - 

116 

99 

1651 

De Havilland, James - - { - 

- 

91 



100 

1653 , 

O j 

De Quetteville, John - - - - 


79 « 

• 

t, - - 

118 

101 

m m . 

Monamy, Andrew ----- 

m 

81 

- - - 

110 

102 

m m m 

Le Messurier, John ---■*- 

- 

90 

a* . 

111 

105. 

m m m. 

St. George, James Guille - - - 

- 

87 

X- 

■ES 

104 

... 

Boudain, Phil. - - - - - 

• 

95 

. . . 


105 

1658 

Beauvoir, \Villiam - 

m 

104 

... 

mm 

106 

1661 

Brehaut, John, of Torteval - - 

- 

89 

< - - - 

mm 
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VE4K OP 
ELECTION. 



* 1669 
1671 


H>87 

Hiyi 

U><)4 


10 '} |0 
1701 
1702 
170.1 
1704 






YEAR OP 
DEATH OR 
DISCHARGE. 



Andros, Charles ------- 

De Lisle, Peter ------- 

De Sausmarez, John - - -- - 
De Beauvoir, Daniel 
De Sausmarez, Eiizee - - * - - 

Carey, James r 

Blundell, John, of St. Sauveur’s -. - 
De Beautair, James - - - - - 

Bonamy, Johji ------- 

Le Marchant, William - - - - - 9 

Andros, William* - v - - - - - 

Carey,'Isaac - -- -- -- - 

De l.isle, Thomas ------ 

Martin, John ------- 

Andros, John - ------- 

Dc Beauvoir, Thomas - - - - - 

Le Marchant, William, Son of James 
Le M archant, Eleazar,Son of Thomas 
Le Htiray, Nicholas - - - - - 

Carey, Peter, Son of - - * - 

Andros, John ------- 

Kenout, John - - 

Andros, Amice ------- 

Martin, Peter ------- 

Bonamy, HclJier ------ 

Fiott, Thomas ------- 


Priaulx, Peter - - - - 
Andros, Charles - - - - 

Carey, James - - - - 

Andros, John- *- - - - 

I)c Beauvoir, Daniel 
•Thounic, Nicholas - - - 
Le M archant, Josue 
Cluille, John, St.’George - 
Le Marchant, Elcazar 
Carey, Peter - - - - - 
Bonamy, Sumutd - - 
Carey, Peter, Son of John 

D D 
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TSAR or 


IN WHOSE 

YEAR OF 

NUMBER 

NUMBER. 

ELECTION. 

NAME* 

PLACE 

ELECTED. 

DEATH OR 
DISCHARGE. 

OP SUCCESSOR 

145 

1726 

Le Marchant,Thomas, Son of Thomas 

134 

• m • 

163 ( 

146 

1729 

De Havilland, John . 

143 

- - - 

167 « 

147 

- - - 

De Beauvoir, James ----- 

138 

» m _ 

161 

148 

1728 

De Garris, John , 

a 

\ 


149 

1735 

Le Mafchant, Wiliam - - - - 

123 

m m m 

159 

150 

1742 

Fiott, Law - -- -- -- - 

132 



151 

m ■* • 

De Lisle, Daniel ------ 

137 



152 

1744 

Bonamy, Samuel ------ 

, 142 

■ - a i 

158 

153 

1746 

Andros, John -. 

136 


162 

154 

1752 

Ozanne, John ------- 

148 

- - - 

164 

155 

1752 

Guille, John, St. George - - - - 

141 



156 

1753 

Do la Mare, John ------ 

• 131 



157 

1754 

Le Marchant, William- - - - - 

144 

- - - 

168 

158 

1758 

Andros, Charles, made Bailiff - - 

152 



159 

m m m 

De Lisle, Thomas. 

149 


160 

160 

• ■» • 

Dobree, Thomas ------- 

159 



161 

1764 

De Beauvoir, Richard ----- 

147 



162 

1765 

Carey, Lawrence ------ 

153 

m m m 

165 

163 

• - . 

Le Marchant, Jos u6 . 

145 

. - - 

169 

164 

* • „ 

Dobree, Nicholas 

154 



165 

- - «, 

Le Marchant, Thomas ----- 

162 

... 

166 

166 

1770 

Rcserson, N. -------- 

165 . 



167 


De Jersey, Peter ------ 

146 



168 

1771 

Tupper, Elisha ------- 

157 



169 

1772 

Carey, John . 

163 



170 

1777 

Carey, John . 

160 



171 

1777 

Dobree, Thomas - - - - - 

161 



172*'’*' 

- 1777 

James, Hubert.- - 

164 



173 

*1777 

Falla, Peter -------- 

169 



174 

1777 

Guille, John - -- -- -- - 

155 

I 


175 

1778 

Le Marchant, Eleazar 

150 



176 

1779 

Mauger, Charles- ------ 

151 , 

( 

« 


177 

1784 

Le Marchant, Robert Porret - - - 

171 



178 

1785 

De Havilland, Peter 

156 



179 

1798 

Tupper,John- 

166 


180 

1798 

Priaulx, Carteret. 

168 



181 

1798 

Brock, Daniel de Lisle- - - 

172 



182 

1799 

De Jersey, Peter ----- 

173. 
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YEAR OF 

ELECTION. 

NAME. 

• IN WHOSE 
PLACE* | 
ELECTED. 

YEAR OF 

DEATH OR 

1 DISCHARGE. 

NUMBER 

OF SUCCESSOR 

]83 

1800 

La Serre, John - - - - 

- r 


• 


, 194 

1802 

Le Marehant, Josias 

- 

IB Me 



185 

1802 

Brock, Henry Frederick - 

- - - 




186 

1802 

Le Pelley, Peter - - - - 

• 




187 

1804 

De Lisle, John - - - - 

-• - 

. P37 



188 

1810 

Guille, John ----- 

- - - 

170 



189 

1810 

Carey,James- - - - - 

<■» • • 

179 



190 

• 1810 

Le Messvrier, John - - - 

• ■* •» 

178 



191 

1812 

- i 

Carre, Hillary - - - - 

- 

185 




Without commenting on the evident impropriety, or the many evils and prejudices at 
all times likely to result from the*near relattwkxonuection of the Bailiff and Jurats 
composing the Royal Court, the short Genealogy in the following page exhibits 
the Relationship of eleven, out of the thirteen present Members, and the probable con¬ 
nection of the other two, without the necessity of even tracing the Descent beyond the 
Great-Grandfather, though somewhat higher would shew a multiplied affinity. 
















GENEALOGY OF THE BAILIFF AND JURATS OF THE ROYAL COURT. 



THE BAILIFF AND JURATS OF THE ROYAL COURT, MDCCCXIV. 






• CHAPTER XII 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF THfc I^LA*N D. 

T he office of the Governor of the Island is»of great antiquity, and has evidently 
existed ever since the Romans were in Gaul. The celebrated historian Mezeray tells 
us, in his History of France before Clovis, that when Octavius Augustus commanded 
in Gaul, about seventeen ■ years before the birth of our Saviour, the whole country of 
Gaul was surveyed, and divided into seventeen districts; six of which were uuder the 
immediate inspection of the senate, and the other eleven under the care of a President 
or Governor, invested with both civil and military powers, who was authorised to 
name one or more deputies to assist him in the command and the administration of 
justice. Noblot likewise, in his Geographical History, mentions this division of Gaul, 
and that these Islands, as observed in the Third Chapter, formed one of what wer§ 
called the League of the Eleven Cities. 

The Governors, who rank the first in the Islands, being the immediate representa¬ 
tives of the Sovereign, were styled Comites and Duces , Counts and Dukes, when the 
Islands were under the ancient so veroignty^of France; but under the Dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy and the first English Kings, the government of all the Islands was usually 
vested in one person, sometimes called Dominus , at others Ballivus , and often Custos 

I 

Insularum, Lord Bailiff or Warden of the Isles. One instance, however, occurs of ‘ 
a more dignified title, in the time of Henry VI. who bestowed them,'together with the 
Isle of Wight, upon Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, by that of King; as 
appears by an ancient manuscript chronicle of the Abbey of Tewkesbury, thus men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Selden in his Mare Clausum: Obiit Dominus flcnricus, nobilis 

* f Dux Warichitt, ct primus Comes.Angliae, Dominus Je Dispenser et-do Abergaven- 
" ney, Rex de fnsulis Wight'ct Gardscy et Jardsey, Dominus quoque Castri Bristol ite, 

« cum suis anneftis, IIP Id. Jun^j, A.D. 1446, aetatis sum XXII’, apud Castruin 
"-, et seppltus est in medio ^hori Theokesburiajf ” 

The civil and military authority appears to have beeti first separated in the reign 
of Edward I. byt the Governor, continued appointing the bailiffs in Jersey till 
Henry VU^lime, and in this Island till tile latter end of the reign of Charles II. 
When {Recivil and military power were both vested in the Governor, he had the dis¬ 
posal of all places in the courts of justice?, church', an4 garrison; he was Judge as 
well as Governor, as'thc title of Bailly implied, according to the French acceptation 
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of the word, from whence we are certainly justified in seeking for the derivatiomof. 
official names used i^ these Islands. In France, where the provinces were formerly 
divided into balliages vnd sincschau&des, the bailly sat in judgment, not habited after the 
manner of other judges, but with/nis sword,, and was from this circumstance often called 
“ un magistral de Vdpie,; a magistrate of the sword; and in like manner the Governors 
here were entrusted with both the military and civil sword, thence called Custos , Warden, 
or Guardian, being both custos terra and custos legum , guardian of the land and guar¬ 
dian of the laws. In process of time tjie Governor transferred the judicial authority to 
another, who was called BaiUy, or bailiff; reserving to himself the military government, 
and retaining the title of Governor. But although these offices then became vested in two 
persons; they were in effect not separated ; the Governor Appointing the bailiff, and all 
■the other ministers'of justice, who were merely ministers of his will, and in their judi¬ 
cial i capacities entirely dependent on him. This gave rise to maay> inconveniences, 
and obstructed the free course of justice, which King John first attempted to remedy, 
and was completed by Henry VII. who in Jersey established the jurisdiction of the 
bailiff wholly independent of the Governor, depriving him of the nomination, not 
only of' the bailiff) but of the other legal officers; strictly forbidding his interposition 
in matters amenable only to the civil tribunal,—a salutary regulation, afterwards fol¬ 
lowed by King Charles II. in this Island. But although the Governor has no proper 
jurisdiction; yet his presence is sometimes required in the civil court of justice, for the 
passing of certain acts which concern the King’s service, the safety and government 
of the Island, and the maintenance of tfie public peace. The court is in fact under his 
immediate protection, and his authority is to be exerted, if necessary, in the execution 
of its judgments. His power likewise extends even to the arrest and imprisonment 
of any inhabitant-suspected of treasonable practices, but this should be done with 
the concurrence of two jurats; and formerly no person could pass into or out of the 
Island without his knowledge and privity. -And with respect to the influx of strangers, 
this custom is still strictly preserved ; every captain or commandant of vessels, landing 
passengers in the Island, is, under severe penalties, obliged to make a return of such to 
the proper officer ajppoiuted for that purpose, and to see that such persons, as soon as 
conveniently maybe after their arrival, personally atfnd and give account of themselves. 
A Convention of the States cannot be held, nor apy- matter transacted therein, with¬ 
out the Governor’s consent; in which assembly he has a deliberative voice, but no 
vote ; and before his admission to the government &f the Island, he roust produce his 
patent or commission in court, and solemnly swear to maintain the libeii>s and pri¬ 
vileges of the Island, as follows:— < 

" You shall swear that you shall be faithful and true to our Sovereign Lord the 
“ King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and if you, shall 
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^ f< 4cnow any thing that shall be prejudicial to his Majesty, .or to the Island of Guernsey, 
“ whereof you are Governor at present, or any part thereof, yqii shall resist the same 
€€ to the uttermost of yVir power; and in case you cannot,.you Jhall without delay de- 
•*' clare to his Majesty, or to such of the Privy Cour\il as yon think will shew it unto 
him. And you shall safely keep, to the use of his Majesty/ apd defend to the utter- 
f( most of your power, the said Island of Guernsey, and all rights and privileges, 
*' powers, authorities, and prerogatives belonging to his Majesty within the same* as 
“ much as to you, by reason of your office, bekmgeth ; ,and in all things to be done, 
“ that concern 4he a safeguard, defence, and government of the said Island, you shall 
rf at all times give your true, faithful, and diligent counsel. And in these and all other 
** things belonging to your dfficc of Governor of the said Island, you shall well and 
“ faithfully demean yourself, according to the best of your power and knowledge. 
rr So help you God, and the holy contents of this bocJk/*. 

The late Governors havp an authority grantcd.thcm by their patents to execute the 
office by deputy, whom they have been accustomed to appoint; but «ince the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II. such deputies or Lieutenant-Governors are nominated by 
patent from the crown, or the King’s sign-manual ; and if the Lieutenant-Governor has 
occasion to leave the Island, he appoints the next senior military officer in command 
to act for him in his absence. The Governors executing the.office by a deputy, or 
Lieutenant-Governor, which lias now for some years been,invariably the case, take 
the oath before the Privy CounciJ in Enghwv^^the patents are then transmitted, with 
an Order of Council certifying such oath to have been taken, and the commissions are 
then registered amqng the archives of the Royal Court. Formerly, by his patent, the 
Governor had the right of patronage and presentation to the deanery, and all the rec- 
torics and schools, in the Island. He had likewise the nomination and appointment of 
the offices of bailiff, procureur, comptroller, greffier, and King’s serjeant; and, ex¬ 
cepting the bailiff, had the power of suspending them froyi the execution of their office 
for misconduct; but King Charles II. some few years previous to bis death, deprived the 
Governor of several of the appointments, taking to himself the disposalof tliieileanery, 
and the offices of bailiff, pr&cureur, and comptroller; since which time these offices 
are in the immediate appointment A ( f the Sovereign: but the presentation to the livings 
and schools, and ty the offices o^ greffier, serjeant, *and King’s receiver, are still 
vested in the Governor, who is ^nevertheless materially concerned that the officers ap¬ 
pointed by the wown should always be men of ability, every way fit and competent 
to the execution of their trusts, who will have proper regard to his Majesty's revenues, 
in whienhe is nearly concerned, as the whole of tjie King's rental or dues have for 
many years been granted to the Governor t>y his patent, for his own use, without be- 
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ing accountable to the Exchequer for such receipt, paying thereout certain trifling*, 
allowances from the cl own to some of the officers of the civil jurisdiction, and for the 
purposes after mentioned. * 

By the extent of JpmU I., made by the commissioners. Sir Robert Gardner, Knight, 
and James Hussey, LL.l). one of the masters in Chancery, in the year 1607, the 
following appeared the sum-total of all the Yearly Rents and Revenues due to his 
Majesty within the Isle of Guernsey, und also in the several Isles of Alderney, Serk, 
Arme, and Jethou, payable as well in moneys of the, said Isle, and in sundry kinds of 
provisions, together with a valuation of some Lands then remaining in his Majesty's 
hands, and casual fees due to the Crown, viz. 0 * 


Sirs. Hush. Den. Sis. 

Wheats of yearly rent due and payable to his Majesty hi the several parishes 

within the Isle of Guernsey . . . . . . . 601 2 5 l£ 

Like Wheats due and owing to his Majesty by sundry the tenants and inhabi¬ 
tants of the Isle of Alderney, payable yearly, twenty-three quarters two 
and a half denereis three potts, of that Island measure, making of the 
measure of Guernsey .43 J 5 0 

Sterling L. Sols. D. 

Rents of Money and Coin, of several natures and values, due and owing to his 
Majesty within the said Isle of Guernsey- and payable per annum, 
reduced to the rate and value of sterling English money . . •- 6’9 18 io 

Like Rents of Money due and owing to his Majesty within the Isle of 

Alderney .. 10 5 4 

Rents of Lands le, f ten to fee-farm by Queen Elizabeth’s commissioners in 
anno 1582 and 1597, in the Isle of Guernsey, which, for the most part, 
were of the Commons belonging to the poor inhabitants of that Isle, and 
by them required to be restored for their better relief .... 15 10 5 

The Farms or Rents of the Dixmes or Tithes of all Corn and Flax growing 
upvm* the hinds in the said I?le of Guernsey chargeable therewith, letten 
from year t8 year to such as offer most for them, did yield to his 
Majesty’s use, for the profit of the then lust harvest^ and, as it was thei. 
thought, would hold without,decrease . . * . . . 401 12 O 

The like Profit of the Dixmes of. Alderney, valued per at aum, as it hath been" 

letten.. 13 6 8 

The Rent of the Sellcry or Esperkery of Congers in Guernsey, farmed out}* 

from year to year, at .. 0 ° 

Note.—This fishery has been long discontinued. It appears by the extent of 
Edward III. to have produced at the beginning of hi's reign, 60/. 13r. id. 
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Sterling L. 

0 


The Rents of the King’s Weights, farmed, per annum, for the rent of » J . 

Note.—This rent is stil^ paid to the Governor, though 0 m King’* Wei Jilts 
have been made over to the court, and now produce abouASO/. per annum, 
which is divided equally amongst the bailiff and jurats. ' J 

The Rents of Stranger#, for their commorancy and abiding in the* sara Isfe 
of Guernsey, per annum ......... 

The Rents of ah old Castle, and certain Meadow Ground belonging to it, in 
the Parish of St. Peter’s Port, then in his Majesty’s hands’, worth, per 
siruium • 

Note.—This is now used by the Lieutenant-Governor for a garden, &c. 

Capons of yearly rent, due and payable to his Majesty by his tenants in Guernsey, 
per aunum •. . . . . ! 

And for a piece of Ground in AJderney, per annum « 

Hens due and payable in the Isle of Guernsey 
Ditto in the Isle of Alderney ..... 

Chickens due and payable in the Isle of Guernsey 
Pains, or small loaves of Bread .... 

Egg.t to be yearly received in the Isle of Guernsey 
Ditto in the Isle of Alderney ..... 


Sole. 

£0 


D. 

0 


0 60 


0 0 


Number. 


127 

. 2 capons. 

. 410f couples. 

38 

5 and f- of a chicken. 
23 

8860 

115 


Sterling L. Self. . D. 


40 0 0 


0 

0 

SO 


37 

50 


0 A2P 

30 ~0 


9 

O 

0 

0 

0 


The Profit of the Customs and Ancljorage" if Guernsey, by estima¬ 
tion, per annum . 

The Fouagc, or rent of every house keeping fire in Guernsey, payable every 
third year, sterling money of England ...... 

The Fee-Farm of the Isle of Serk, per annum ...... 

The Profit of the Isle of Arme, then in his Majesty’s hands, but employed 
and used by the Governor, valued, per anuuin, at . . ... 

The like Profit of the Isle of Jethou, then likewise remaining in Ins Majesty’s 
hands, and used by the said Governor, valued at, pc/ annum . . 

The yearly Profit of the Great Pond in the Parish of the Castle,’valued at 
Note.—This ponjl has been filled up, and now lies in marsh ground. 

This revenue was anciently applied to the ordinary changes of the garrison, and only 
a certain propftrtion or allowance apart for the Governor, a< the King's pleasure. 
In Edward Ill.’s reign, John de Rojchcs, who was then Warden of the Isles, had only 
the annualjallpwance of forty pounds ;* and Thomas de Ferrariis, and Thomas Hamp- 

* In Memorand. Scaccarii de an. 5 Regis Edward. inter Brevia, &e.—" Rex Thesaurarns et Baronibus 
*« suis de Scaccano, salutcry. Mandamus volns quod dileeto ct fideli nostro Johatmi des Roches, nuper 
“ Custody Insularum nostrarum de Jeresey, Gernescyc, Serk, et Aureney, quadraginta libras per annum, 

* f • EE 
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ton, in the flame rcigr received^ the whole, charged with the payment of five hundred - 
mirks each. But BhiWp dc Aubigny, Drogo de Barentin, Otto de Grandison, and 
others, in the time offing John'Henry III. and Edward I. enjoyed the whole revenue 
of the Islands, as the Governors' mow do, sine coinputo. 

In like manner, the sdfts and brothers of the Sovereign seem to have had the entire 
regalities of the Islands given up to them in the amplest manner, under the title of 
Domini Insularum, Lords of the Island^; as in the grant to the Duke of Bedford, brother 
of Henry Y. which will be found in the Appendix. 

The office of Governor of the Islands has likewise been held “ quamdiu Domino Regi 
“ placuerit,”* sometimes “ quamdiu se bene gesserit;”f at other times during life, J for 
life and a stated period after,§ often without condition or limitation,|J and even for a 
certain and determinate number of years.*! 

The government of these Islands has been held by men of the first distinction, and 
even by the Monarchs themselves, before the regal state vested in them. John Earl 
ofMortain, afterwards King of England, by grant from his brother, Richard I. had the 
Islands settled upon him in the nature of an appanage; and Prince Edward, son of 
Henry III. and afterwards King Edward I. likewise enjoyed them during the lifetime of 
his father ; and they were also possessed by Edward Duke of York (who was slain at 
the battle of Agincourt), son of Edmund Duke of York, the fifth son of Edward III. ; 
and were afterwards held by John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, the brother of 
Henry Y.; and by Humphrey Dukejjf-Srfoubester (another brother of Henry Y.), 
who was murdered at St. Edmund’s-Bury, and lies buried in the Abbey Church of 
St. Alban’s. 

» The Islands continued under one government till the time of Henry VII. when 


*' pro feodo suo de tempore quacustodiam Insularum earundem ex commissione nostra habuit, in compoto 
“ suo ad Scaccarium prffidictum ^allocari faciatis. T. meipso apud Westm. 21 die Decemb. an. Regni 
*' nostri 4.” 

* <• Ejfhardue Grey, Gustos Insuiarum, an. 10 H. 3. Wilhelmus de Sancto Johanne, Cust. Insular, an. 
" 11 H. 3. Amauldus de Sancto Amundo, et Philippus de Carteret, Custoderf Insular, t . 1 . 16 H. 3. Philippus 
" de Albimar. et Wilhelmus dc Sancto Johanne, Custodes Insular, eod. anno. Johannes des Roches, Cust. 
" Insular, an. 2 E. 3. Thomas Hampton, Cust. Insular, an. li E. 3.” 
t “ Richardus Harliston, Capitaneus de Jersey, an. 17 E. 4” 

J " HugoCalvilegh, Cust. Insular, an. 50 Ed. 3. Johannes TJolafre, Cust. Insular, an. 11 R. 2. Edmundu* 
“ Comes Rutland. Custos Insular, an. 20 R. 2." t • 

§ “ Otto de Grandisono, Cust. Insular, an. 5 E. 1.” 

|| “ Edmundus Rosse, Cust. Insular, an. 47 E. 3.” '" M r, 

f " Thomas de Ferrariis, Cu9t. Insulaj. pro termino6 annorum, an. 12 E. 3. Idem, itcrum Cust. &c. pro 
“ term. 5 annorum. an. 17 E. 3. Johannes Nanfan, Cust. Insular, pro term. 5 annorum et dimid. an. 31 
“ H. 6. Id. iterum Cust. &c. pro term. 10 annorum. an. 36 H. 6.” 1 
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they were separated, and particular Governors assigned to each. They were at first 
styled Captains, but afterwards obtained the appellation of Governors. They were 
formerly entitled to a certain proportion of provisions i among othWs, to sixty sheep, to 
he raised by the constables in the several parishes, and delivered to the Receiver, upon the 
payment of three sols sterling per sheep ; a privilege long\mceapve» up. But he has still, 
i? he’thinks right to claim it, the choice and pre-emption of alT provisions in the market, 
and is to be first served with that, or any other commodity he has occasion for, brought 
into the Island for the purpose of sale, paying aftey the same rate as such articles are sold 
for to others. 

Licences for the importation from England of the wool, provisions, and other com¬ 
modities, allowed by Act of Parliament for the use of the Island, are distributed among 
the merchants and inhabitants by the Governor, who likewise grants licences for the 
exportation to England; of the growth and manufacture of the Island, under certificates, 
by which they pass free of customs or excise. This certificate is obtained from the 
Governor on affidavit made before the Royal Court. The Governor has likewise 
authority, uuder certain’restrictions, of issuing licences in war time to foreign and other 
vessels, for the importation and sale of such articles as may he thought proper; but his . 
more immediate province is the care and custody of the castles, fortifications, and 
defences of the Island ; of which Cartle Coruet was formerly the principal, over which 
the following officers were appointed, viz. 

The Porter of the Castle, who was likewise keeper of the prison, chosen and appointed 
by the Governor, hut giving security to the bailiff and jurats for the safe custody of all 
prisoners commited to his charge. lie had fees of prisoners; and out of every stranger’s 
vessel that came laden with wine, salt, or earthenware, had a small fee of custom, besides 
a salary of about three shillings per week, paid him by the Governor. * 

Two Boatmen are next mentioned ; then the Gayabe, or Watchman, who was to stand 
all day on the dungeon, and when he saw any ship coming near the Island, was to 
strike two strokes on a large bell; and when a boat came towards the Castle, was to 
strike once, which is still performed by a sentinel. , * 

Formerly it wa'fe the custom *to have in Castle Comet fourteen soldiers in time of 
peace, besides the lieutenant, the marshal, the porter, the sutler, the master gunner, the 
smith, the carpenter, the boatmen, and the watchman ; and in time of war twenty-eight. 
The Governor *also commanded out OT^the Island such a number of the ablest and most 
expert soldiers as hp thought fit to 'make use of, who were to have a soldier’s coat given 
to them every year, and to serve whenever they should be required. These soldiers were 
called Castle Retinue, and were bound to repair thither whenever called upon, 
especially upon any alarm. But fur many fears past this practice has been laid aside, 
and the Castle garrisoned by veteran or regular troops from England. 
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It was likewise the custom for all such as had carts or boats, two days in the year, 
to cariy stone, sand, or other materials, for the building or repairs wanting to the 
Castle, whenever they shoqld be s^ required; and persons having, neither carts nor boats, 
were obliged to furnish such hire; but if unable to pay the hire, gave two days’- 
manual labour, and strangers Jaree. 

Whenever the Governor liad occasion^ to go into any part of the Island for his 
Majesty’s service, the constables were obliged to furnish him with a sufficient number 
of horses, properly caparisoned a jrigbt still retained, which may be exercised if 
necessary. 

The fortifications of the Island have, of late years, been much improved and enlarged. 
Fort George, built on an eminence to the south of the ’town, and every day receiving 
additional strength and extent of lines, is truly formidable; indeed, with truth, may 
be said to be impregnable, garrisoned, as it ever is, by regular troops, of which there is a 
continual influx ; the Island, as before observed, being now one of the principal army 
depots, with barracks for the accommodation of more than five thousand men. 

In addition to this regular force, the militia of the Island forms no inconsiderable part 
of its defence, and deserves particular notice. Formerly men were trained to the use of 
armB in the different parishes, under the command of the captain of each parish, who 
was to sec them properly trained and equipped, and had likewise the care of two pieces 
of ordnance for the general defence. The equipment of this militia force was raised in 
the following manner : Every person worth, r °wr pounds per annum rent was to provide 
a coat, a sword, and a musket, with sufficient ammunition;—a person possessing thirty 
pounds per annum, a man and horse, and the proper accoutrements; or coats, 
swords, muskets, &c. for three foot-soldiers;—and those of greater estate in like 
proportion. 

Of late years, the militia of the Island has been much better organised, and we have 
now four regularly formed regiments of infantry, besides a regiment of artillery and a 
troop of horse; the latter only receiving pay. Every male person, without distinction 
or exception, •resident in the Island, and able to bear arms, from the age of sixteen to 
sixty years, is enrolled, trained, clothed, and properly accoutered, and called out occa¬ 
sionally for exercise and review. In the time of war, every man in rotation is obliged 
nightly to mount guard at the different batteries round the Island. 

Each regiment has an inspecting officer, for thefpurposc of visiting the guard, and to 
see a strict discharge of duty ; and to this establishment a militia staff is attached,—all 
the commissions issuing from the Govertior. 

It is but justice due to the attention and exertions of the several commandants, 
officers, and privates, composing'this militia force, to say, that they have not only 
attained a very formidable and military appearance, but, in point of discipline, are truly 
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respectable; bo much so, that the Lieutenant-Governor, upon a late review, good- 

humouredly remarked, That if they would not surprise their enemies, they certainly 

. verv much surprised their friends.” 

• • 

The subjoined List of Governors from the time of Ilenry^. wav' collected from several 
*ol<f manuscripts, which are perhaps as correct as any to be'met with in the IslantJ* 
From 1553 # the List may be relied on ; the names of the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors since that period having been carefully extracted from the records in the 
Grcffe’s Office. 

• • 

ANNO 

1111 The High and Puissant Prince Juillien du Pracle, Governor and Lord of the 
Isles. 

1154 Sire Walter Dunker, Governor of the Holy Isle of Guernsey. 

116? Sire Peter Cornet, Governor, Keeper, and Captain of the Forts, Places, and Castles 
of Guernsey, called the Holy Island. 

. 1J98 John Earl of Mortain. Afterwards King John held the Islands as an appanage. 
1199 Sire William Orseth, Governor-General of the Island. 

1203 Gregoiy Balizon, Gentleman of Arms, Grand Governor, Captain, and Keeper of 
the Holy Isle of Guernsey. 

1226 Richard Grey, Keeper of the Isles. 

1227 William dc St. John, ditto. # «—■ — 

1232 Arnauldus de St. Aroand, and Philip de Carteret, ditto. 

- Philip de Albiinar, and William St. John, ditto. 

1271 Prince Edward, son of Henry III. Afterwards King Edward I. held the Islands 
in appanage. 

1281 Sire Stephen Waller, Governor, Captain, and Keeper of all the Forts, Places, 
and Castles of the King in the Island. 

1299 Henry de Cobhaiu, Keeper of the Isles. 

1312 Sire Peter Cornet. 

1323 Otto de Grandison. 

- Walter dc Wfcston, Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey. 

1330 John de Roches, Warden of the Isles. 

1335 William cfe Moutagou, Comte d^Salbiere, and Hemy de Ferriire, Wardens of the 
Isles. t * . 

1339 Thomas, de Ferrariis, Keeper of the Isles ’for six years, and at the expiration 
rWiewed for five years more. 

"*1342 Thomas Hampton, Keeper of the Isles.* 

1350 John Mantaners, Warden of the Isles. 
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1356 Thomas Holland, Warden of the Isles. * 

1360 Sir Edmond de«Chene, Chevalier, Garde des Isles de Guernsey et Jersey. 

1374 Edmund Rosse, > * / 

1S76 Hugh-Calvilcgh,/. Kee P er " of lhe Is,e *- 

1388 John Golafre, ^ 1 

1397 Edmund Earl of Rutland, $ Dllto> 

1415 Edward Duke of York, slain at the battle of Agincourt, son of Edmund Duke of 
York, the fifth sonof Edward III. held the Islands .in appanage. 

1430 John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, brother of Henry Y. ditto. 

1435 Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (another brother of Henry V.), murdered at 
St. Edmund's-Bury, and buried in the Abbey Church at St. Alban’s. 

1446 Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, King of the Isles of Wight, Guernsey, 

and Jersey. 

1447 William Bertram, 

—— Nicholas Hault, Esqs. 

1453 John Nanfan, Keeper of the Isles for five years and a half, afterwards renewed for 

ten years more. 

1470 Geffrey Wallifly, Captain of Castle Cornet, and Governor of the Isle of Guernsey. 

1482 Sir-Djfthpfield, Captain of Guernsey. 

1483 Edward Bramptpn, ditto. 

1488 John April, Lieutenant and Captain-\»£€*uernsey. 

• . . Sir William Weston. 

1536 Sir Richard Weston. 

1541 Sir Richard Lone. 

1551 Sir Peter Mcautis. 

1553 Sir Leonard Charafierlain, ) 

1555 Francis Chamberlain, \ Joint Governors of Guernsey. 

1570 Sir Thomas Leighton, Governor. 

-s“Lord Zouche, ditto. . 

1580 Thomas*Wigmore, Lieutertant-Governor and Bailiff, 1581. 

1610 Lord George Carew, Baron de Clapton, Governor. 

1621 Lord Henry Danvers, Baron of Danby, ditto. 

- Sir Peter Osborne, Lieutenant-Governor.''" 

1632 Mr. Peter Beauvoir, Deputy Lieutenant-Governor. 

1643 Robert Russel),* Lieutenant-Governor. 

1644 Lord Warwick, Governor. 

1649 Colonel Cox, Lieutenant-Governor. • 

1651 Colonel John Bingham, ditto. 


\ 


Wardens and Governors of the Isles. 
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165$ Mr. John Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1654 Charles Waterhou^, ditto. 

4 1660 Sir Hugh Pollard, (governor. ^ 

^1*661 Captain Nathaniel Darell, Lieutenant-Governor. \ 

1662 Christopher Lord llatton, Governor. i 

16&4-5 Sir Jonathan Atkins, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1670 Lord Hatton, Baron Hatton of Kirby, Governor. 

1697 Colonel Mordauut, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1684 The Honourable Captain Chajles Hatton, Lieutenant-Governor. 
1689 Bernard Ellis, Esq. ditto. 

1704 Sir Edihond Andros, ditto! 

1706 General Charles Churchill, Governor. 

1711 Giles Spencer, E9q. Lieutenant-Qovernor. 

1715 Lieutenant-General Dayiel Harvey, Governor- 
1726 Lewis Dollon, Esq^. Lieutenant-Governor. 

• 1732 The Right Honourable George Earl of Cholmondcley, Governor. 
1733 Major-General Richard Sutton, Governor. 

1735, The Honourable John Graham, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1737 Francis Marquis de Montandre, Governor. 

1742 Algernon Lord Percy, Earl of Hertford, ditto. 

1745 The Honourable Charles Strath an, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1750 Sir Johu LigoiTier, K. B. Governor. 

1752 John Lord de la Warr, ditto. 

1756 Sir John Milne, Hart. Lieutenant-Governor. 

1766 Sir Richard Littleton, K. B. Governor. 

1770 Sir Jeffrey Amherst, afterwards Lord Amherst, Governry. 

- Lieutenant-Colonel Irving, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1781 Lieutenant-Colonel William Brown, ditto. 

1793 Colonel Dundas, ditto. . 

-- Colonel James Henry Craf£, ditto. 

1794 The Honourable Colonel John Small, ditto. 

1796 Sir Hugh Dajrymple, ditto. 

1797 Charles Lord Grey de Howick, Governor. 

1803 Sir John Doyle, Bart. K. B. fc»C. &c. Lieutenant-Governor. 
1807 The Right Honourable George Earl of Pefnbroke, Governor. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


INTERIOR GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLAND. 

The functions of government are executed by the Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
commission from his Majesty ; the Governor, upon.his appointment, receiving a dispen¬ 
sation excusing his residence in the Island. The office of Lieutenant-Governor is at 
present held by Lieutenant-General Sir John Doyle, Bardnet, Knight of ihe Bath and 
of the Crescent. The high character acquired by this distinguished officer in all parts 
of the world would render it unnecessary, even \rere it delicate in <.he Author, to dwell 
upon his professional merits ; but i£ is impossible, in writing the History of Guernsey, 
to be silent upou the benefits produced to the Island by tire postering care of its best 
friend. 

Upon the breaking out of the present war, in 1802, General Doyle was selected to 
command the force in the Island, and shortly after appointed Lieutenant-Governor ; a 
selection which di$ great credit to the judgment of those with whom it originated, as it 
strengthened the hand^ of Government by the unanimity it produced, while it ensured 
the protection, the improvement, and the hgppttiess pf the Island. 

Finding upon his arrival that preparations were making by the <?nemy for the invasion 
of the Channel Islands, and troops actually embarked avowedly for that purpose, 
though afterwards directed to a different object, he lost not a moment in fortifying the 
sea-line of defence. This being a favourite object with the inhabitants as securing their 
property, in contradistinction to the works of the citadel, which they considered as more 
immediately directed for thp safety of the garrison, the measure became very popular ; the 
States came forward roost liberally, and voted supplies beyond the accumulated gfauls of 
a century. His next care wrs to render the militia of the Island an efficient force for its 
defence, llis military reputatiorf gave them confidence, whilst his conciliatory manners 
won their affections. Their present high state of discipline lias amply repaid his care, 
and given to the inhabitants k well-founded confidence in their native defenders. 

The next public measure undertaken by the Jifeutenant-Governor, although acknow¬ 
ledged in all countries to be of the first importance to a state, trtet with considerable 
difficulties; and it was not until after years of persevering exertion that he finally 
succeeded. The measure to which we allude was the formation of great military roads 
of communication throughout the Island, Yrom the* town and the citadel, to the bays and 
other vulnerable points. Upon his assuming the command, he found the insular roads 
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in tile state they had been three centuries back, resembling more the bye-paths of unfre¬ 
quented mountains, thap the communications in a rich and populous country. The 
farmer with difficulty brought his produce to market^ and with double the number of 
rattle, and twice the length of tithe, that are now required for the same purpose. This, of 
cqurse, increased the price of provisions in the capital j\and the cotnmunication with 
the out-posts was frequently interrupted for days during* the winter. All military 
operations became extremely difficult: a single cart in a lane would have stopped a 
column of troops for many hours, and the transportof artillery was nearly impracticable; 
and this at a time when the safety of the Island must have depended upon the celerity of 
all military movements to the points of attack. 

But obvious as was the necessity of removing all these embarrassments, by meliorating 
tbe roads of communication, and establishing a free intercourse with all parts of the 
Island, yet the nieqpurfi met with considerable opposition ; which arose, in the first 
instance, from the unequal rate of taxation, alluded to in another Chapter; and, 
secondly, from the difficulty of eradicating old prejudices from a people, the great 
majority of whom had b*een for centuries in a state of seclusion from intercourse with 
other countries. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, however, at length obtained the consent of the inhabitants 
to state his plan to the public at large in the Town Church of St. Peter’s Port. This he 
did in so clear and convincing a manner, as to make converts of many of the most 
determined opponents to the measure. JMtis speech upon this occasion will be found in 
the Appendix Its irresistible eloquence produced the desired effect. The Town 
Parish waved its privilege, and consented to a general tax, proportioned to property; and 
thus a great difficulty was removed. The prejudices of the country people began to 
give way as soon as the practical utility of the measure became apparent; and every 
man now wonders how he could have been so long blind to so great a good ;—the roads 
through the Island being at this moment in as high a state of perfection, as any of the 
public roads in England. 

An object of still greater importance, to the defence of tliq Island, and to the interest of its 
inhabitants, next attracted the Attention of our indefatigable Lieutenant-Governor ; but 
which, from its magnitude, and the innumerable difficulties attending its execution, would 
have appalled a mind less firm and energetic ; more especially as all the engineers who 
were consultecf, had decided against'-^he practicability of the measure. He took it 
entirely upon his oyn responsibility. ,The*British government, confiding in his judgment, 
furnished the means; complete success has attended the measure, and eight hundred 
Guernsey vergees of land have been added to cultivation, and to the sustenance of the 
inhabitants, which had been for centuries "buried under the sea; and what is very 
unusual in such cases 1 , government has not only been reimbursed, but has actually 

received a profit by the sale of the land thus recovered. 

• * • • 
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It had long beenobserved, tfatl in consequence oif the heavy gales of wind prevalent 
during the winter, the sea made gradual inroads upon the lapd on most parts of the 
coast. But to the north-east po ; ot, a considerable tract, known by the name of the 
Braje du Valle, exceeding eight hundred Guernsey vergees, had been submerged for 
three centuries past. This greatly embarrassed the mode of defeuce, which induced the 
Lieutenant-Governor' pleasantly to observe, ,e That in the event of an attack in that 
,r direction, he did not know whether he should be an admiral or a general, as it must 
er depend upon the flowing and ebbing* of the tide, whether the enemy should be fought 
” by sea or by land.” It also remained a great deduction from the subsistence of the 
inhabitants of so small an Island; whilst, on the other band, the population was con¬ 
tinually and rapidly increasing, from the salubrity of the plimate, the influx of strangers, 
and there being no drain to the navy or army, the natives rarely entering into the ranks 
in either service, although in the higher orders of both they have been eminently 
distinguished. At this period also a species of trade, which had long withstood every 
effort of power to restrain, and which had certainly been injurious to the credit of the 
Island, was, by the good Bense and liberal feelings of the magistrates, the merchants, and 
the principal inhabitants, voluntarily relinquished by them ; and to which honourable- 
purpose the mild influence of the Lieutenant-Governor was not wanting*. This measure 
(however creditable to the islanders) did, fbr a time, throw out of employment a 
number of industrious poor, such as coopers, carters, and labourers. This temporary 
inconvenience, combined with the increased population, and diminished subsistence from 
the encroachments of the sea, called for some great measure of relief, and suggested to 
the general's enlarged mind, the idea of recovering from that element the territory it 
had acquired by long usurpation from the land ; and thus, by the game measure, to 
afford bread to‘the poor, and defence to the Island. We have already stated its 
complete success. Corn now grows, and cattle graze, where, seven years ago, vessels 
might have sailed. 

If, in addition to these great and substantial benefits conferred upon the Island, we 
look to that -spirit of conciliation, which, diffusing itself from the head through the 
several branches, has established the most perfect harmony between tlie troops and the 
inhabitants;—if all applications at the seat of government are met by unassuming 
manners, a frank cordiality, kind counsel, and a readiness to afford relief,—it is not 
surprising that it has produced an animated attachment in a feeling people, and a 
reciprocal affection from the object of their gr&titudc. v 

Happy country! where such a state* of relations exists between the governed and 
those who administer its government; and which will hand down the namfe of our 
beloved Lieutenant-Governor, as a lasting bbject ok veneration, to our latest posterity. 
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LEGISLAT 


\ 

I O N.«. 


It has been a subject-matter of much contrhyersy, whether' the legislation of the 
Island vests solely in the crown, or that the Parliament of England can in anywise 
legislate for them. The opposition made by the States of the Island, in 1805, to the 
Smuggling Prevention Bill, >M infringing on the chartered rights and peculiar privi¬ 
leges of the Island, drew forth, iu the Lords and Commons, arguments from the first 
public characters present at the debate, and the hill, after some amendment and 
melioration, at last passed both houses. It was yery ably contended that the Kings of 
England, as Dukes of Normandy, had ever exercised the rights of legislation ; and, in 
proof of the assertion, tLe Constitutions granted by King John, the Precept of Assize by 
Edward 111. the Thirty-three Additional Articles to those Constitutions, confirmed to 
Jersey by Henry VU. the Revision and Approbation of the Laws by Queen Elizabeth, 
the separation of the Islands from the diocese of Coutance, and their annexation to the 
see of W inchester, and the regulation of the commissioners ’sent by Elizabeth and 
James I. together with the several Orders in Council of James II. and William and 
Mary (one of the former prohibiting the exportation to France of the wool allowed 
by Act of Parliament to be imported from England for the use of the Island, and the 
latter relative to the criminal laws and regulations for ships and customs), were all 
severally adduced, shewing the legislative power to have vested in the Ducal crown of 
Normandy, worn by the Kings of England, and totally independent of the Parliament 
of Great Britain ; while, on the other hand, it was urged/that there were precedents, 
still to be seen on the Rolls, of the exercise of legislative authority over the Islands by 
Parliament, as early as the time of Edward III. ;** and^ that Lord Chief Justice Hale 
considered the Islands, not as part of the realm, but. as a domain of the crown. Conse- 


* The authority o&Parliament over these Islands can, however, tfe traced to a much earlier period ; for 
in Riley's Placita Parliamentary, p. *71, is the following clause, ""anno Edward I. in 6 Cedula: 
“ Edwardus, &c. dil^cto et fideli suo HSntyCo «i£ Cobham, Custodi Insularutu de Gerneseye et Geressey, 
*' sale tern. Quia querelas* quorundam hominum Insularutu pratdictarum recepimus, que vos et ballivos 
“ vestrqfcripsarum Insularum tangunt, ct que sine prescnciA vestrA et dictorum ballivorum commode termi- 
*' nari non poterunt, vobis mandamus, quod sitis coram nobjs, in propriA personA vestra, m proximo 
“ Parliamento nostro, dictis querelis respoAsuri, et facturi et recepturi quod curia nostra eonsideraverit in 
" bAc parte. Teste meipso, apud Westmonasteriuno, &c. XXVIII die Augusti,” &c. 
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quently, if it was a separate province, like Hanover, it was liable to a different succession, 
and might have descended tothe heirs of James II. if the Act of Settlement had not 
prevented it, which comprehendfd the Islands with the rest of the British dominions; 
and it was naturally asked, what could be a greater exercise of the power of Parliament 
over the Islands, than to regql&te who should be their Sovereigh ? In all cases whe*e 
the general interest of the Empire was concerned with that of the Islands, Parliament 
had ever interfered, and it was only with the local affairs of them, that the legislative 
duty was exercised by the King in Council and States. It has often been asserted, that 
as far as the right of conquest could extend, England was in fact subject to Normandy; 
but upon this principle, Henry I. though au usurper of the crown of England, in 
preference to his elder brother Robert, who was by* him acknowledged Duke of 
Normandy, and for some time in quiet possession of the Duchy, acquired by its 
conquest the same kind of legislative right over Normandy. Lord .Coke, in his Fourth 
Institute, states, that these Islands ajre udt boun<| by Acts of Parliament, “ unless they 
“ be especially named;” and says, “ Both these Islands (meaning Guernsey and Jersey) 
“did, of ancient time, belong to the Duchy of Normandy; but when King Henry I. 
" had overthrown his eldest brother, Robert Duke of Normandy, he did unite to the 
" kingdom of England, perpetually, the Duchy of Normandy, together with these 
** lies; albeit. King John lost the possession of Normandy, and King Henry III. 
“ took money for it, yet the inhabitants of these Isles with great constancy remained, 
“ and to this day do remain, true and faithful to the crown of England ; and* the 
“ possession of these Islands, being ptircel of the Duchy of Normandy, are a good 
“ seizin to the King of England oftihe whole Duchy.” By which it is inferred, that 
the right of legislation over these Islands was thus acquired by the conquest of Henry I. 
over his brother Robert; but it was scarcely to be called a conquest of Normandy, it 
was rather a struggle between two brothers; and, as Mr. Justice Blackstone observes 
upon the conquest of England, “ It was like that of Canute before,—a forcible transfer 
“ of the crown into a new family. But the crown being so transferred, all the inlierent 
“ properties of the crown were with it transferred also; for the victory obtained at 
“ Hastings, not being a victory over the nation collectivftly, but only over the person of 
“ Harold, the only right that the Conqueror could pretend to acquire thereby, was the 
“ right to possess the crown of England, not to alter the nature of the government; 
“ and therefore, as the English laws still remained in force, he must necessarily take 
“the crown subject to those laws, and witlf all. its inherent properties; the first of 
“ which was its descendibility.” And “Lord Hale expressly states,’ “ That the Islands 
“ were anciently a part of the Duchy of Normandy, and in that right the Kings of 
“ England held them till the time when* King John was unjustly deprived of the 
“ Duchy; yet he kept the Islands: and when after they were by force taken from him, 
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** he> by the like force gained them again, and they have ever since continued in the 
<' possession of the crown of England.*' This authority secrai of equal weight with 
Lord Coke, and npore accurately states, that no rightapf conquest whatever was vested 
by that incident to which Lord Coke alluded ; and the right has remained ever since in 
the Kings of England precisely the same, from having belched to the former Sovereigns, 
tlib Dukes of Normandy. Besides, in direct contradiction *to what Lord Coke has 
stated, that the Ducal crown of Normandy was inseparably united with the crown of 
England by the conquest of Henry I.; it is* an historic fact, that King Stephen 
resigned Normandy to his eldest son, the Earl of Boulogne, who did homage for it to 
the King of France ; and that Henry II. before lie obtained the crown, wrested the 
Ducal sceptre from the Earl,«and possessed the Duchy till the death of Stephen, and his 
succession to the throne of England. In like manner, by grant from the Sovereign, 
the regalities of the ISlands were held by Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I. 
by Edward Duke of York^ grand-son .of Edward III. by John Duke of Bedford, 
and Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, the brothers of Henry V.; and Henry YI. like¬ 
wise bestowed them upon Henry de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, with the title of 
King. 

It is therefore contended, that our present revered Sovereign exercises regal govern¬ 
ment over these Islands, not as King of England, but as Duke of Normandy; and 
that the right of legislation vests solely in the King and Council, independent of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, whose authority to legislate for them is absolutely denied. 
Even those Acts of Parliament wherein the Islands are especially named, it is pretended, 
arc not effective until approved by the court, and registered. Indeed it must be 
candidly acknowledged, that as the laws gnd customs of England are in effect so widely 
different front the present established code by which the Islands an? governed, it is 
hardly possible that the provisions of an Act can be so framed as to prove effective to 
both. The Habeas Corpus Act, for instance, justly considered in England of the 
greatest importance to the liberty and protection of the ‘British subject, and which 
would be of equal consequence to the. Islands, if its operations were better calculated 
to be effective here, is as little known in Guernsey as*the Turkish Koran, though there 
is a provision in ft that it shall extend to these Islands; which certainly proves with 
what unaccountable inadvertency it has often been the practice to name the Islands in 
Acts of Parliament, the most incompatible with their existing constitution, and which 
have never been sent, or even hearcl of. There are, however, a few, which, from their 
peculiar nature, are in some measure effective,* such as the Mutiny Act, which, as it 
contaiiflT regulations for British subjects abroad, rather than rules of conduct for 
these Islands, and is of important consideration for the maintenance of good order and 
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discipline in the army, was registered here; but nevertheless, so tenacious are they of 
any infringement, that a protest accompanied the entiy, with this salvo—that it should 
not affect the privileges of the Island. < 

Even what are in general termed Navigation Acts, if not sent by the King in Council, 
as the only acknowledged legislator, with an order for registration, such Acts, it* is 
pretended, haye no force of law ; yet with respect to their maritime relation to foreign 
powers, their trade with the English colonies, and in all cases which refer to the 
funeral interests of navigation, and their own, the natives are nevertheless glad to avail 
themselves of the British flag, and of all the benefits to be derived from such Acts; 
submitting, as it were, to the restraints imposed, in order to share the benefits, while at 
the same time they would deny their operative force "to compel them. * Lord Coke, 
however, was decidedly of a. very different opinion'; nor is he the only eminent lawyer 
whose judgment is in direct (opposition, and who maintains ihat the Islands, if 
especially named in an Act of Parjifcnent, arebound to obey it. It may be alleged 
that none have been carried into effect but such as have been first registered by Order 
in Council; yet surely this ii so convincing proof that such authority cannot be enforced, 
and were coercive measures necessary, it is not to be imagined the Islands would act 
so ill-advisedly as to attempt a feeble resistance. The Act of the British Parliament i 9 
the Act of the King* by receiving his royal assent ; and as the King’s authority to 
legislate for these Islands, as Duke of Normandy, must be admitted, every Act wherein 
the Islands are especially named is alike effective upon bis Majesty’s British and 
Norman subjects ; and in giving his royal fiat, as King of Great Britain, lie likewise 
consents aB Duke of Normandy, and the Regal and Ducal states are at once both 
exercised, as ( factually, as if by separate instruments, and cannot need a second act of 
legislation, that‘of an Order in Council, to make it effective. 

The mode of registering Acts of Parliament that arc thought at all inimical to what 
are called the privileges of the Island, with similar salvos or protests, as mentioned 
respecting the Mutiny Act, would infer, that as far as any benefit can be derived, or 
further privileges result to thg Island, the Act is,acknowledged effective; but as to the 
necessary restraints imposed, which militate against its freedom, they are avowed of no 
effect. 4 

His Majesty’s Hanoverian dominions are often quoted as a casf in point, to prove 
the legislative power to vtfst solely in the King; but the relative situation of these 
Islands to England, their proximity to the French shores, and the facility with which a 
contraband or unfair trade can be carried on, render it absolutely necessary that the 
British Parliament should impose upon them certain restrictions, even to the curtailing 
of some of the ancient privileges, if found incompatible to the general interest and 
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policy of the nation. Indeed, I believe the most strenuous supporters and zealous 
advocates for the maintenance of every iota of the insular privileges, must allow it was 
• highly politic and <ppedient in William and Mary to i$ridge the Islands of one of their 
most ancient chartered privileges confirmed by Elizabeth, and lastly by Charles II. 
—ihat of an open and*free trade with the enemies bf Great Britain; whose ships and 
merchandise were by these charters to be held sacrcd/from 'molestation or, hostility, not 
only within the Islands and maritime places around, but as far as the eye of man could 
reach. If then this privilege, so advantageous to the Islands, but in direct opposition 
to the interest and policy of the British government, is no longer contended for, it 

^ a 

seems strange, an attempt should be made to deny the authority of Parliament to impose 
the same salutary restrictions »upon these Islands as upon his Majesty's British 
possessions. The introduction of officers of the customs here has ever met with the most 
determined opposition, hs repugnant to the liberties ( of the Island; but surely his 
Majesty's Normau islanders, who claim every privilege of British subjects, and, by the 
charters just alluded to, to be freed and exempted throughoutall his Majesty’s dominions, 
as well within the realm* as beyond seas, from all tributes, tolls, customs, subsidies, 
hidage, taillage, pontage, panage, murage, fossage, works, and warlike expeditions, 
w ill not attempt to set up this chartered privilege in direct violation of any Act of 
Parliament, which, since the granting or confirmation of this charter. King, Lords, and 
Commons, have found it necessary, for the welfare of the stale to impose, without 
exception; and to which, as before obsessed, his Majesty lias given his assent, as 
Duke of Normandy; when these Islands are especially named therein. The internal 
government and code of laws, by which the jurisprudence of the Island is regulated, if 
not in direct opposition to the operative force of Acts of Parliament extending to the 
Islands, have never been innovated by the British legislator. They remain sanctioned 
by charter, and from which there is no appeal, but to his Majesty in Council, as the 
sole fountain of legislative authority. Yet, notwithstanding the royal prerogative over 
these Islands, as Duke of Normandy, is clearly manifest, anti in many instances acknow* 
ledged; it has nevertheless been doubted, if not * absolutely denied, first. Whether 
the Parliament oT England could pass an Act to .affect the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of the island, or do more than recommend such a measure to his Majesty in 
Council; secondly. That, if Acts were passed, whether it was not, in consequence, left 
discretionary iff the iting and Council to transmit them or-not; a*nd thirdly. Whether, 
when transmitted, Jhe bailiff and*jurats 'were bound to conform thereto, which, it was 
contended, might be in direct violation of their oaths of office, by which they are 
sworn Vo maintain the constitutions of the Isle justly, and preserve and keep, with all 
their power, the laws, liberties, customs, and ancient usages, of right accustomed in the 
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Island.* The first two queries are readily solved: an Act of Parliament cannot.pas» 
without the consent of the three estates of the kingdom. King, Lords, and Commons ; 
it is, therefore, as far as thesq. Islands are named and concerned, the Act of the 
King, as Duke of Normandy, as/well as of the Council themselves, and no discre¬ 
tionary power of afterwards invalidating their own Act can exist: and as to the 
latter quest ioq, it is almoSi too indelicate to require a comment. The prerogative 
of the King and Council over these Islands must either be acknowledged or denied— 
if it is acknowledged, the Royal Court are bound to obey;.if denied, the right of 
legislation is nominal only in the King and Council, and requires the Jiat of the Royal 
Court to stamp it with validity. 

I he accompanying Order of Council so much contended for, as absolutely necessary 
before an Act of Parliament can be acknowledged, registered, and have the force of law 
here, is not, as would be inferred a second solemn decision of his, Majesty in Council 
after the passing of the Act, in order to render it effective in the Island, but the more 
regular way, than had hitherto been adopted, of transmitting them; as appears by an 
Order of Council dated 1st July, 1731, wherein it is, amongst other things, ordered by 
his Majesty, " That, for the future, whenever any Act shall be passed in the Parliament 
“ of Great Britain, relating to the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, printed copies of 
" said Acts shall be transmitted by the Clerk of his Majesty’s Privy Council, as soon 
“ as conveniently hnay be, to the Royal Courts of the said Islands, signifying his 
" Majesty's pleasure to Register and publish-ihc said Acts, and to cause the same to be 
** carried into due execution.” 

The words of this Order of Council can no way be construed to prove it indispensably 
necessary that such Acts should be first registered to give them the effect of law, it is a 
positive mandate to register, publish, and carry them into execution; and whether 
registered or not, they are of equal force, as appears by a prior Order of Council of the 
8th September, 1698, sent to Jersey, and founded upon the opinion of the then 
Attorney-General, Sir John Trevor, which possitivcly states, that it is not necessary 
that such Act$ should be registered to make them obligatory; and that the registration 
is only for the convenience the. Island, that they may have notice of what Acts are 
made in England to bind them. But a recent Order of Council, bearing date 7th May, 
1806, w ill, it is likely, lay this question at rest for ever, as it is therein asserted, upon 

• • r 

--- —- " 1 — +> - .. . -- - ---—.. 

* These three queries, in 1805, formed the basis of objection in a printed Statement in support of the 
Privileges and Immunities of the Island, written by a late magistrate; as well as in an additional Appendix 
to the flights and Immunities of Guernsey (submitted to the consideration of Government in a speech of 
one of the magistrates of the Island to the Boyal Court in 1769), the production of another jurSt, printed 
at the same time. 1 • , 
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report of his MajestyVJaw officers, that the registration of an Act of Parliament is not 
at all essential to the operation thereof, and that his Majesty’s subjects in the Island 
of Guernsey are kound by law .to take notice tw »eof, though no registration should 
take place, as was determined in the Court of Exchequer in 1772. % 

* The Royal Court, however, possesses certain minor legislative powers, often exer¬ 
cised in what are termed ordinances or bye-laws, wvhich, though deeiWed immediately 
effective without, ought nevertheless to have the sanction of his Majesty in Council, 
when of sufficient import to require it. In evteiy government or state, the power of 
enacting laws has generally belonged to the Sovereign, and the Kings o*f England, as 
Dukes of Normandy, holding the right of sovereignty over these Islands, it follows of 
course, that the court can only exert its legislative authority in certain cases permitted 
by the Sovereign, an(^ that its power is limited in this respect. The extent of its 
authority might haVe been easily defined, were the dburt in possession of any written 
document authorising the oxercise of its legislative powers; but none exist, and we 
must, trace its derivation from Norman custom, rather than any regal delegation. 

We have, in a preceding Chapter, shewn that the Norman legislation vested in the 
Supreme States of the Duchy, composed of the Duke, or, in his absence, the great ‘ 
seneschal, the justiciers of the Exchequer, the dignified clergy, and all the barons and 
military tenants ; but that a kind of legislative power was exercised in the different 
bailiwicks of the province, in each of which was likewise held an Assendrfy of the States 
of the District, composed of the bailiff, wITo^presided, the assessors, dignified clergy, 
and military tenants, but whose resolves were by no means effective as established laws, 
till sanctioned by the Supreme States of the Duchy. The court or bailiwick, then, 
established in the Island, consisted of a bailiff and four knights or chevaliers, two of 
whom were resident, and the other two came annually into the Island, for the purpose 
of holding the general assize, when the military tenant* attended; and at these 
assizes, not only the ancient laws were proclaimed, but .political ordinances for the 
more effectual internal government of the Island, # where such were found deficient, 
were proposed, qrdered to be immediately observed, and the sanction of the Duke, or 
Supreme States of the Duchy, obtained as soon as possible, if such ordinances were of 
sufficient import to require it; those of a trivial nature being renewed from one assize 
to another. Whether the Royal Court, established by King Jyhn, then assumed to 
themselves this legislative power* # or it was exercised by the States of the Island, as in 
the other bailiwick^ of the Duchy, cbnnot clearly be ascertained. It is evident that the 
Court possessed it before the year 1568, as an orSer of Queen Elizabeth expressly states, 

“ thaf*the baillife and jurats are to be obeyid in a[l these ordinances, made or to be 
“ made, for the good government/ suretie, and quietness of the said Isle.” And the 
commissioners in 1607, at “ the general and humble petitions of the people,” &c. 
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Art. 13, declare, “ that as well by charter, as also by ancient custom©, the baitlife 
" and jurats have had the ordering all public affaires, for the most part, especially 
“ such as concern the execution o(‘ public justice.*' „ ^ 

The States of thf Island, composed of the Governor, bailiff, jq.rats, and procureur of 
the Royal Court, and the eight rectors, constables, and what are termed douzainiers o'F 
each parish (tl»W assembly of which will be more particularly treated of hereafter), 
have likewise a kind of legislative authority for raising money for the public services 
of the Island, which they have the right of voting, not by a General Assembly of the 
States, which is only held for the election of magistrates and the King’s prevost or 
sheriff, termed the States of Election, but at the meeting of what is called the States of 
Deliberation, where the douzainiers and constables of each parish have, collectively, 
only one voice ; yet such subsidies or taxes, when out of the ordinary course of levies, 
require the sanction of the King and Council. ' 



CHAPTER X\J. 

CONVENTION OF THE STATES. 

* 

* • 

It is easy to trace the origin bf this Assembly to the first Norman settlement in 
Neustria under Hollo the first J)uke, when the internal government of the whole'Duchy 
was, by that wise and politic prince, new-modelled and improved. The excellent 
regulations which then* established the civil government of the province, have already 
been the subject of a preceding Chapfer;—by which it will be seen, that in addition to the 
General Assemblies of the Dukedom, wherein tlie Duke, or in his absence the Great 
Seneschal of the Duchy, presided ; there was also a species of legislative power exercised 
in each bailiwick, in an Assembly of the States of the District, composed of the bailifij 
as president, the assessors, clergy, and military tenants ; but whose resolves had no 
authority of law, until sanctioned by the Supreme States of the Duchy. 

There can be no doubt, that in this manner, and thus composed,*the Assembly of the 
States of the Island were formerly licl d^ bu t the military tenants have, very unac¬ 
countably, been siijce excluded a?seat in this Assembly, though their attendance is still 
deemed necessary at the Chief Plaids, or opening of the terms. 

The Assembly of what is called the States of the Island, is a general council, composed 
of the representatives of the people ; and, from the dignified import pf its designation, 
might, at first hearing, well create some surprise in the mind of that great statesman, the 
Earl of Clarendon, as noticed by Falle in his History of Jersey ; however, by this name 
it is known, and under this appellation has been held for many centuries, and its deputies 
been received by liis Majesty, and the Lords of his Council, upon all appeals and public 
representations.* It is, in fact* the vbice of the people bf' representatives, and only held 
upon momentous^occasions, where the general interest of the Island is concerned ; and 
bears some faint, yet humble, resemblance to the Parliament of England ; for, like it, 
this Assembly or Convention cannot be held but by the consent of the Governor, or his 
Lieutenant, the representative of the Sovereign ; and the members composing the States, 
consist of the bailiff, twelve jurats, and procureur of the Royal Court, together with the 
bene^ced clergy of the Island, forming, as it were, lliQkhigher House of Parliament; 
and the constables and douzainiers of each parish, a prototype of the British House of 
Commons. The Governor, or his’ Lieutenant, has no vote, only a deliberative voice in 
this Assembly, and the bailiff presides as speaker. 
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members Composing the states of elect/on. j* 

The Bailiff, twelve Jurats, And Procureur........ 14 ^ 

The eight Rectors of the fen parishes (the Vale and , 

St. Sampson**, the Forest and Torteval, being 

^ united) .... \ ... 8 

The two Constables in each parish. , 20 • 

The twelve Douzainjers in each, excepting the Town 
Parish, St. Peter*s Port, wherein there are 
twenty, and the Vale having sixteen; making 
together,.• 132 

t Inall>*«* 174 Members. 


When, as has sometimes been the case, both in this Island and Jersey (but which is 
not likely to happen again, there being infinitely more native members of the church 
than are ever likely to obtain preferment), a benefice has been filled by an alien, he had, 
by law, no seat in this Assembly ; though that law has not been strictly enforced here, 
two of the incumbents at this time being aliens, admitted to vote on all occasions. 

The principal busiiflss of what is termed the States of Election, is the nomination of 
jurats, and appointment of the prevost; i n w hich every individual member is entitled to 
suffrage ; but the raising of money to defray public expenses, as occasion requires, is 
voted by what is called the States of Deliberation; yet this Assembly has not the 
absolute power of creating or imposing new subsidies or taxes, but upon extraordinary 
emergencies, whpn the safety and immediate defence of the Island absolutely require it: a 
higher authority is necessary, and application must be made to the King, for his royal 
permission to levy what mty be judged sufficient for the purposes proposed, and that by 
fixed proportions, according,to the ancient method of assessment practised in the Island. 


• t MEMBERS COMPOSING THE STATES OF DELIBERATION. 


The Bailiff, twelve Jurats, and Procureur. 14 

The eight Rectors of the ten Parishes. .. 8 

The united yoice of the Constables and Douzainiers of * 4 
each parish. 1() 

i • 


Making together only* • • • 32 Members. 

Whenever the King's service, or the exigence of the Island, requires the assembling of 
the States of Deliberation, the bailiff, with the consent of the Governor, and in his 
absence, of the Lieutenant-Governor, or the Commander-in-Chief for the time being. 
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hath a right to the\jay for the convention of the States, and to insert in the writs to 
be issued for thlir convention, the matters ta deliberated upon, without the 
concurrence of tile jurats, or any of them ;* bi\ by usage,'long observed, the bailiff, 
preyious to the issuing such writs, ought to comnVunicate to the jurats, in the Royal 
Qourt, his intention oi convening the States, and tcj inform them t>f the day he proposes 
for their meeting, and the matters which will bd contained in such * / wr its for their 
deliberation. These writs are prepared by the grefiier, signed by the bailiff, and directed 
to the constables only, wbo are to communicate the samcd to the.rector, take the sense 
of the douzaine of their respective parishes upon the subject specially set forth in such 
writ, and cpine prepared to giye their voice accordingly; for, excepting in the election 
of magistrates, as before noticed, the douzainiers and constables do not attend individually, 
but give their assent or,dissent collectively in each parish, by which means the votes are 
compressed into thirty-two, out of vtfiich the Royal dourt have in themselves fourteen. 

According to the present proportion each parislf bears in raising the sums voted, Jthe 
individual rates differ materially ; for, although the Town Parish furnishes a third of the 
whole sum to be raised, wealth and population have so much increased in it since the 
first apportionment, that the rates are not so high as in many others contributing a * 
much less aggregate quota; and consequently some dissatisfaction prevails, that the rates 
arc not equalised throughout the Island; which seems but^reasonable, and might 
easily be done: for, without much difficulty, a calculation roukl be made, to the greatest 
nicety, upon a yearly return of the number of quarters rated in each parish, and the 
assessment made accordingly. ' 

At the Assembly of the States of Deliberation, a committee is appointed for the 
auditing of all public accounts of receipts and disbursements; public works for the 
general bem fit of the Island are proposed, maturely considered and ordered, and deputies 
appointed to carry over such addresses and memorials to •his Majesty and the Privy 
Council, as may be deemed necessary or expedient for the general welfare of the Island. 

The revenue of the States consists of the general flaxes, the harbour dues, the duties 
levied yearly, upon licenced victuallers, or retailers of liqftors in general, and the produce 
of lotteries; whyrh, without overburthening the people by excessive taxation, afford 
ample provision for every necessity, and prove how easily public exigencies are 
provided for,* when collected with discretion, and frugaily applied by the hand of 
economy. . , . 

__ -f _• __ 

* Formerly the States were convened by the Royal Court; but the matter causing dispute, it was 
determined, by Order of Council of 11th December, 1770, that the bailiff should in future assemble the 
members by writ. But nevertheless, if the Governor, or his Lieutenant, should deem it expedient to 
assemble the States, and «the bailiff should refuse to call them together, he can in such ease, by his own 
mandate, convene them. 



t APTER XVII. ‘ 

[LEGES OF THE ISLANDS. 

__ 

JL he privileges of 4he Isladd of Guernsey may be considered under two distinct heads, 
those of Norman origin before the conquest, and those derived from charters since. As 
Norman subjects, they still enjoy the privileges of being governed by the ancient 
laws of that Duchy, sanctioned and approved by the British Monarchs, or Dukes of 
Normandy, from whose grace and favour they have likewise obtained many royal 
grants, and been admitted in England to all the privileges of British-born subjects, 
thpugh, as Normans, they may be looked upon as alien-bdrn; forming, with the other 
Norman Isles, aH that remains of that Duchy, in some measure independent of Great 
Britain, though under the same Sovereign, and placed within the ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion of an English bishoprick, the diocese of Winchester. 

The authority of Parliament to legislate for the Islands has been often denied ; ‘and 
unless they are especially named in the acts of the British legislature, to which his 
Majesty consents as Duke of Normandy^ they are not effective here; nor can the writs 
of any of the courts of British jurisprudence'extend to these Islands (if we except that 
of the Admiralty Court, which, by Order in Council issued last war, now extends to this 
Island) ; the Orders of his Majesty in Council being the only authority to which they 
own obedience. , But even such acts, it is pretended, can have no force of law here, 
until they have been verified by the Royal Court, and registered on the records ; by 
which it is inferred, that if the Island is not independent of the British legislature, the 
Royal Court at least formsr part of the legislation ;—the Parliaments of Normandy, 
Brittany, and others, availing themselves of similar rights of verification and registering, 
to suspend the effect of the 'edict of their Sovereign, .when found 'injurious to the 
province, or contrary to its privileges, until proper remonstrance c?n be made to the 
throne for redress. But this privilege, it is likely, will never be again contended for, after 
the Orders of Council recently passed upon that subject, which absoliftely declare, upon 
the opinion of his Majesty's great law officers, that they arc binding without such sanction 
and registration, which is not at all necessary to the effective operation of such acts of 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain wherein the Islands are especially named. 

With respect to their chartered rights, .the privileges granted by King John stand 
first upon record, and may be termed the Magna Charta of the Island, forming the basis 
of its present constitution. This code of laws, properly called the Constitutions of I^ing 
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John, and which trill ^ found at length in the Appendix*, contains every requisite that 
could have been tllen foreseen for the establishment of the internaf government and good 
order of the Island^. This charter, like the others,Vas granted in reward for the fidelity 
and valour of the isUfuters, who had bravely resisted Wry attempt of Jhe Gallic host to 
subjugate the Islands'with the rest of the province^ of Normandy, and to secure a 
faithful continuation of loyalty and affection for their rightful Sovereign.*^ 0 

Henry III. confirmed * this charter of King John in every respect; acknowledging 
the loyalty, bravery, and fidelity, by whicli it wa^ gained;» and / 

Edward III. justly called the English Justinian, also granted a chapter to this Island, 
no doubt in confirmation of the preceding; but this grant is not to be found among the 
records of the Royal Court, though mentioned in the charter of Edward IV. 

Duriug Edward III.’s reign, the justiciarii, or justices in eyre, sent annually or 
tricnnially to this IsFand, confirmed and appoved, in 1331, and afterwards, the ancient 
usages, liberties, and customs*, set forth in what is termed the Prcrepte d"Assize ; and 
an Extent by the said King expressly directs and enjoins all his Majesty’s justices, 
ministers, officers, commons, and inhabitants of the Island, to hold, keep, and fully 
observe them, without variation or contradiction, under such penalties as the case might 
require. An authentic English translation of this Precept will also be found in the 
Appeudix; but the Extent, which forms a rental of the King’s revenue in the Island, is 
much too long for insertion. , 

The succeeding Monarch, Richard Il.'ftycharter in 1394 (which does not recite 
either of the former, and might, from its simplicty, be taken for the first), granted to the 
inhabitants of this and the other Norman Isles, that they and their successors, for ever, 
should be freed and acquitted throughout England from all tolls, exactiops, and customs, 
in the same manner as other his faithful and liege subjects; which seems to have been 
the first grant of any privileges in England. ■» 

Henry IV. and V. were alike indulgent to the Island ; apd though their charters are 
lost dr mislaid, I find them noticed and confirmed with those of Richard II. and 
Edward III. in /l charter from Henry VI. wherein it*appears that tfie charter of 
Henry V. was ratified by the Parliament of England. * 

Edward IV. likewise, in every respect, confirmed all the rights and immunities 
bestowed on t|»e Island by Richard II. and Edward fll. Dqring Edward IV.’s 
reign. Pope Sextus IV. by bull da^ed at lfy>me, A. D. 1483," the tenth of his Popedom, 


* Th§re is no trace of this confirmation to be found among the records of the Island; but in the first 
edition of Falie’s History of Jersey, chap. vii. p. 105# he says, * These Constitutions of King John were 

“ a ft er wards renewed by his son, Henry III! in a letter to Philip de Aubigny, Lord or Governor of these 
, “ Wands, anno regni 33,” &c. 
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declared the neutrality of these Islands, under pain of excommunication, and all the 
dreaded severity of the Romish Church ; and prohibited the molesting of the inhabi¬ 


tants, or those resorting to them for commercial purposes, or othe wise. This bull, 
which was first published at Coutance, afterwards verified by t^e Parliament of Paris, 
and confirmed by the King,of England, 1 find contained in the inspeximus of a charter 
from Hqpry 'fall, and exhibits a pompous specimen of pontifical authority, at a time 
when the anathemas of the Romish Church were the terror of mankind. 


Richard III. fearful that the Popc : s bull, obtained by his brother Edward, and the 
indulgence granted to these Islands, might be prejudicial to his views, issued a commis¬ 
sion of inquiry, mentioned by Ryraer in his Foedera ;* but his apprehensions were 
probably groundless, as nothing more followed, and Richard, during bis short usurpation, 
confirmed all the former charters by grant sanctioned by the Parliament of England. 

Henry VII. who dethroned the usurper, and had for some time, when Duke of 
Richmond, taken up his residence in Jersey, granted separate charters to each Island ; 
and, to amend the defects he had himself observed in the .government and public 
administration of affairs in Jersey, annexed thirty-three articles to the Constitution of 
King John, which, with some necessary regulations since made, remain as statute 
law in that Island, but do not apply to this. 

Henry VIII. confirmed the neutrality of these Islands, with the other chartered rights 
granted by former Sovereigns, in no less than four separate charters ; the last of which 
hears date the tenth day of February, 11>2», -and recites, confirms, and approves (with 
the assent of Parliament) the several charters of Edward III. Richard II. and Henry V. 


VI. and VII. 


Edward VI. py royal grant, authorised the exportation of certain articles of provision 
from the ports of Southampton, Poole, Lyme, Weymouth, Topsham, Dartmouth, and 
Plymouth, for the use 06 this Island and Castle Cornet. Even the bigoted Mary, 
whose persecutions were fd,t more than her favours, immediately upon her ascendiug 
the throne, ratified all the former charters, granted a similar indulgence to that of 
Edward VI. aM also confirmed the ancient laws* and customs contaiped in a report of 
the commissioners ent hither by Edward II. 

We next come to the great charter of Elizabeth, which I shall the more particularly 
notice, as it contains the substance and essence of all the others. tl«ha|JI therefore, in 
the Appendix, present the reader with a literal translation of it; „by which it will be 


* “ Rex dilecto, &c. Cum quaedam bulla, tempore Domini Edwardi, nuper Regis Anglite Q'*' , rti, pro 
" utilitat e incolarum infra Insulas nostras- tie Gersey ct Guernezey, obtenta fueral, qute forsan nobis et regno 
“ nostro redundare posset in prwjudicium j nos vobis auctoritatem et potestatem, per prsesentes, damus ct 
“ commitimus ad inquirendum,” &c. Foedera, xii. 369. 
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seen* that the unshaken loyalty of the islanders had ever, secured the esteem anjLregArd 
of the Sovereign, tin the' preservation of their rights and privileges, so often Iterated 
and confirmed ; and which her gracious Majesty th'ought deserving of distinguished 
marks of her royal favour, to reward and encourage that perseverance, so loyally, 
faithfully, and courteously manifested upon the most arduous ynt! trying occasions. 
She therefore, in the first place, by this charter, freed them from al^dributes, tolls, 
contributions,, and exactions throughout England ; confirmed the ancient privileges 
granted by her royal progenitors and predecessors, the Kiygs of England and Dukes of 
Normandy ; particularly noticing^that, from time immemorial, the Islands had enjoyed 
peculiar privileges; among others, that in time of war the merchants of all nations, 
whether aliens, born in or out 6f the Islands, both friendB and enemies, could and might, 
freely and lawfully, without danger or punishment, come to, resort unto, go to and fro, 
and frequent the said Islands, and other aforesaid maritime places, with their ships and 
merchandise, as well to aviyd storms, as to exercise their free commerce, trade, and 
traffic; and afterwards securely, and without danger, remain there,, and depart away 
from thence, and return unto the same when they think fit, without any harm, moles¬ 
tation, or hostility whatsoever, in their goods, merchandises, or persons; and this, not ' 
only within the said Islands and maritime places, and all around the same, but likewise at 
such spaces and distances from the Islands as the sight of may gpes to, or the eye of 
man reaches ; all which her Majesty ratifies and confirms s in the amplest manner, 
strictly enjoining all her officers s and suirjtecxf, in, all parts of her realm, to pay due 
obedience thereto, under severe penalties for any violation or infringement. This very 
extraordinary privilege the great Camden* has noticed, but, through mistake, speaks of 
it as applying to Guernsey only ; an error Dr. Hey 1 in f has likewise run into, who, very 
likely, drew his information from that respectable author ; and Mr. Selden£ has urged 
it to support his hypothesis of the King of England’s dominipn over the narrow seas. 

It appears to have been brought about by Edward IV. with the King of France 
and ethers, with whom he was then at peace ; and seems the effect of mutual consent, 
strengthened and^confirmed by the Pope’s Bull, whose authority and censuses were tft that 


* “ Veteri Regum Anglie privilegio, perpetue hie sunt quasi jnducie; et Gallis aliisque, quamvis 
“ bellum exardesqat, ultri citrdque hac sine periculo venire, et commei^ia secur&exercere, licet.” De Insul. 
Britan, p. 855. 

# • • 

t Heylin’s Survey cf the Islands, p. 300. * 

t " Neque enim facili conjectandum est, undenaon originem habuerit jus illud induciarum singulare ac 
" perpefuum, quo Cesaree, Sarnie, ceterarumque Insularum Normannico littori prejacentium, incole, 
" etiam in ipso mari fruuntur, flagrante utounque inter circumvicinas gentes hello, nisi ab Anglie Regum 
44 dominio hoc marino derivetur.” Mare Claus.lib ii. cap. xix. et iterum, cap. xxii. 


H H 
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time . respect and dread of all Europe. Indeed, the Pope 1/imself, foreseeing the 

inconvHhnce the Norman abbots, who held the advowson and improf nation of all the 
churches and other estate^ in land' wgfe likely to labour under upon I rupture between 
the two nations^ might have brought both Sovereigns to consent to this neutrality, in 
order to keep open the communication, and thus preserve to tlJrllomish brotherhood 
the undisturbe&^enjoy raenf of their revenues, and the free access if those whose mistakdh 
notions of piety made it often a religious obligation to visit the churches * of this 
Island in particular, ^vhich, ijpr its sanctity, had acquired the appellation of the Holy 
Island. r 

Whilst the thunders of the Church of Rome overawed even Monarchs to obedience,. 
this neutrality appears to have been rigidly observed by*both nations, and restitution 
made whenever violated: one or two instances of which I shall mention. In 1523, 
when there was a war between England and France, a privateer of «Morlaix captured a 
vessel belonging to this Island, which was restored by .order of Count dc Laval, 
Governor of Bretagne: and in like manner, in 1524, a prize taken within the limits 
prescribed, and brought into Jersey, was declared illegal, and restored by the States of 
* that Island. Many other instances might, if necessary, be readily adduced, not only of 
the restoration of vessels, but of the free egress and regress of French merchants and 
merchandise into thege Islands ; as well as the admission of the native merchants and their 
goods into French por ts v not W i thstanding the wars between the two nations, even as late 
as the time of Charles II. though the prinfspwkpbject ojf this privilege of free intercourse 
with the adjacent continent ceased when Henry VIII. seized upon tl/b possessions of the 
Norman abbots in these Islands. 

Tbis great.privilege continued in force till the reign of William and Mary, when, by 
an Order in Council, dated the eighth day of August, 1689, it was declared by liis 
Majesty, “ That being strictly obliged, in his treaties with his allies, to prohibit, in all 
" his dominions, all trade with Frauce ; he does not think fit to dispense with the 
rr execution of his said orders; yet that it was not his Majesty’s intentions, in any 
“ manner whatsoever, to revoke or infringe any privileges that may have been granted 
“ to the said Island of Guernsey.” Since that period, the Island lias betaken herself to 
arms against the common enemy, fitting out numerous privateers, wfiich have in some 
measure recompensed the loss 'of this neutrality, by an influx of wealth from their 
captures, perhaps far exceeding the probable benefits that might have arisen from its 
continuance. * * ' 


* In the boll above noticed, the Church ^of St.Peter’s Port is especially named, and was therefore, In such 
an age of blind superstition, in all probability considered as one of those shrines peculiarly favoured by 
Heaven. * 
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t must now aetarn io the charter of Elizabeth, frpm which I hate made a long 
digression, and jot ice, in rotation, the other privileges confirmed or'derived from it. 
The next following the ratification of this extraordinary neutrality, is the Confirmation 
of the Laws and Crstoms anciently practised and approved in the Islands, granting to 
flie'tmiliff, jurats, inaSjstrates, and officers of justice, the cognisance anjl judgment of 
all pleas, actions, an? suits, real, personal, and mixed, criminal and eapital, except in 
such particular cases as have been reserved for the royal cognisance ; meaning treason, 
coining, and the laying violent hands on the bailiff or ^jurats wjhcn in the exercise of 
their judicial functions. , % 

The charter then declares, that for the time to come, none of the inhabitants and 
sojourners in the Islands afid maritime places shall be cited or summoned, or drawn 
into law-suits, or forced in any manner, by any writs or process issued from any of the 
courts of England,* to appear and answer before any jhdges, courts, or other officers of 
justice, out of any of the Islands and maritime places, touching or concerning anything 
in dispute, cause, matters, or controversy, whatsoever, arising in the Islands; nor be 
subject to the pains and penalties of such writs, for refusing obedience thereto, excepting 
such cases which, by the law’s and customs of the Island, are reserved for the royal' 
cognisance and determination, as before explained. 

This peculiar privilege we find noticed by that great lawyer, JCoke, in his Institutes,* 
“ that the King’s writ runneth not in these Isles and in t);e History and Analysis of 
the Common Law of England,f. supposed' to be .written by Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
the following reasons arc alleged : ,f First, because the courts there (meaning these 
“ Islands), and those here, go not by the same rule, method, or order of law; and, 
ff secondly, because these Islands, though they arc a parcel of thc # dominion of the 
“ crown of England, yet they are not parcel of the realm of England, nor indeed ever 
ft were, being anciently parcel of the Duchy of Normandy, and arc those remains 
“ thereof, which all the power of the crown aud kingdom of France have not been 
“ able to wrest from England.’’ But the same learned author observes, that although 
the King’s writs # do not extend here, that his Majesty’s* commissions, under the* great 
seal, in particular instances and upon urgent occasions, do; and that although upon 
the arrival of commissioners so appointed, the ordinary forms of justice are suspended, 
yet they can, in n*> pase concerning life, liberty, or estate^ determine any thing contrary 
to the advice of the jurats, who are to sit and make conjunctive records of their 
proceedings with them ; and that shell commissioners must also judge according to the 
laws and customs of the Isle. 

•C 

# • ■“ . 

* Coke’s Institutes, Part IV. cap. 70. 

t Hist, and "Anal, of the Common Law of England, published 1713, chap. 9. 
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The last commissioners sent to this Island, Sir Robert Gardiner ansi Dr. Hussey, in 
the reign of James I. vfere thus appointed by commission under the great seal, whose 
determinations, still preserved as existing laws, termed “ JRSglement des Commissaires ,” 
and more particularly mentioned in Chapter XII. it appears, were strictly formed 
according to Lord Chief Justice Hale’s observations. And )jy ‘virtue of a similar 
commission under the great seal, inquiry has lately been made in Jersey, as to ttfe 
elective franchise in the nomination of jurats. 

Lastly, eVery other fright, privilege, and immunity, confirmed by the Queen’s former 
charter, or the royal grants of her progenitors. Kings of England, or Dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy, are in all things fully ratified, confirmed, and approved by this, which bears 
date at Westminster, the fifteenth day of March, 1559-60, in the second year of her 
Majesty’s reign. 

King James I. granted two charters to this Island, and Charles I. and Charles II. one 
each. These royal grants do not materially differ, but generally ratify, confirm, and 
approve those of the preceding Monarchs. 

This long list of charters proves the grace and favour of the British Sovereigns 
towards these Islands; and the preamble to each, which uniformly re-echoes the fidelity, 
loyalty, and bravery of the natives for so many centuries, may well create an honest 
pride, and that unremitting exertion, manifest upon every occasion, to prove their 
gratitude, and merit a continuance of the royal care and protection in the preservation 
of their native franchises, liberally bcstcfJred^with such flattering encomiums, and, I 
trust, well-merited commendations. Nevertheless, as an Englishman, I cannot close 
this Chapter of Privileges without remarking, that although in general it is declared by 
these charters, that universally throughout the King’s dominions and territories, citra 
vel ultra mare, °the natives are to be treated, not tanquam alienigenet, as foreigners 
and aliens, but tanquam indigence , as native Englishmen (a point of the greatest 
moment, particularly in all their commercial concerns and transactions), it seems a little 
savouring of ingratitude (to say no worse of it), that a reciprocal interchange of privi¬ 
leges should bef denied,; an Englishman being considered as a foreigner, shut out from 
the common immunities of the Isi'atid, and subject, as it were, to distinct laws, his 
person being liable to arrest for the most trivial sum (less than sixpence), and his bail, 
though of known sufficiency, ’ objectionable; whilst, on the contrary, a native or 
admitted inhabitant, possessing even no more than a 1 single bushel of wheat-rent, is 
not only privileged from arrest, but unexceptionable surety to almost any amount. 
This inconsistency and acknowleged defect of the law, however, applies to every one: 
a native creditor must accept this kind of bail, which opens such a wide field for iraud, 
that were not the natives the most honourable people *in the world in money transactions, 
they certainly have the power of being the most dishonest with impunity. Indeed, I 
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should not have said w much upon this subject, had I not felt, after a recital of the 
peculiar favours |o liberally bestowed on these Islands by British Sovereigns, the 
peculiar hardship^ Englishmen labour under, in befhg thus, ungenerously denied a 
participation in th\s common privileges of the Island, to which there is no door of 
admhsion, but at thc^i&asure of the Royal Court; sometimes, though rarely, granted 
after long residence. Almistaken policy, never intended by the Sovereign, for I believe 
I shall not be.singular in opinion, if I venture to hazard the observation, that it is 
scarcely possible to suppose that a British Moiptrch, whilst miyiificently bestowing 
upon these his foreign subjects, all the inestimable blessings of the English constitution, 
in England, ever meant, as Duke of Normandy, under the epithet of stranger, alien, or 
foreigner, to*exclude his Britislf subjects from one single local privilege of the Island. 
Yet the fact is incontrovertible, that the natives of these Norman Isles do enjoy 
infinitely more privileges than his JV3ajesty’s British-born subjects;—in England, 
claiming, by the words of Jheir charters, and b^ing admitted in every respect, as 
Englishmen; while the British subject is in these Islands excludec) from the local 
privileges, as a foreigner. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


OF THE RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS AT DIFFERENT* PERIODS; PRESENT 

STATE OF THE CHURCH; AND ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

7 • 


JL ke idolatrous worship of the Gauls (who were, *in all probability, the first settlers 
here) maybe considered as the primitive religion of these Islands. The Druids, who 
were the ministers of it, and carried superstition to the farthest verge of barbarism, 
sacrificed human victims on their altars; and besides the severe penalties which they 
were permitted to inflict in this world, inculcated the eternal transmigration of souls ; 
and thus extended their authority as far as the fears of their votaries, involved in the 
dark abyss of idolatry, would allow’. Some remains of these monuments of paganism 
are yet to be seen in several parts of the Islands. Mr. Falle has particularly noticed 
those in Jersey, and the annexed Plate exhibits correct drawings of the two largest found 
in this Island. The first, and largest, stands on ‘lie waste upon an eminence neai 
I/Ancresse, and is composed of five cumbent stones, decreasing in size from about twenty- 
five to ten tons in weight, covering an area twenty-nine feet long, and nearly twehe feet 
wide at the western end, which is semicircular, narrowing to an durance at the east, of 
about eight feet. The drift of sand had so completely covered this monument of 
antiquity, that its discovery, about twelve months since, was the effect of accident: it 
has been, as y2t, hut imperfectly explored. The remains of two or three antique 
earthen vessels, and a quantity of human and other bones (some of them hearing evident 
marks of fire), were dug up,—a sufficient proof of its hay ing been sepulchral, if not devoted 
to the inhuman purpose of Iiruidieal sacrifice. The other is situate to the north-west o£ 
and distant about three quarters of a mile from Vale Castle, in a direction towards the 
former, and seems likewise to have been composed of five cumbent stones, four of which 
have sunk into the earth and sand, only one large granitclle stone being conspicuous, 
fifteen feet seven inches long, about eight in breadth, and three feet in^average thickness; 
Weighing, it is supposed, about fifty-four tons, and supported upon seven other upright 
stones ; but whether the earth beneath was ever explored, 1 know not. There are two others 
of smaller dimensions, one in the Vale Church-yard, almost hidden in the ground, and 
the other on the height opposite the small Island of Lihou, which is a single stone, and 
may weigh about fifteen tons ; but it is probable many more still remain undiscovered. 
This kind of antiquity is known generally by the appellation of cromlech, from cromltc % 
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a Welch name, signifying any cumbcnCor flat stone; a term adopted by the English 
antiquaries, from the supposition of its having been appfied by *he ancient Britons to 
denote an altar, and which the ingenious Mr. Gough has endeavoured to prove of 
Danish origin. Bl$ as such erections are by no means so common in Denmark as in 
Britain, and it is we^known that many cromlechs are yet extant fn the m<5st hidden 
redesses of the Welch mountains, under which several British 1 chieftains were interred, 
as set forth in many anqient Welch records, it seems more probable that such kind of 
structures were sepulchral: a doubt I shall however leave the antiquarian to solve, 
referring the curious in such monuments of antiquity to Rowland’s Mona Antiqua 
Restaurata, Toland’s Specimen of the Critical History of the Celtic Religion, and 
Polwhele’s Historical Views of •Devonshire, in the latter of which will be found a long 
and very ingenious dissertation on the cromlech . 

There was likewise in*this Island another curiosity, but whether the effect of nature, 
or of Druid contrivance to impose on the credulous and superstitious, I will not pretend 
to determine; what I allude to is the Rocking-Stone, found also in various parts of 
Cornwall, and provincial !y termed lagan stones, which, though of many tons weight, are 
so equally poised as to be moved with the greatest facility by the hand. The one 
discovered here was found by a gentleman, who, very unaccountably, could never be 
induced, even at the intercession of his friends, to gratify their wishes with a sight of it: 
the consequence was, as might easily have been foreseen and prevented, some men 
quarrying stone blew it up ; and thus, b^a strange and selfish obstinacy, this curious 
kind of magic-moviAg rock was lost, not to hirnsclf alone, which no one would have 
lamented, but to the public at large, and which might otherwise have been preserved 
for ages. 

When the Romans overran Gaul, paganism still continued, though the inhuman 
sacrifices and execrable rites of the Druids were nearly abolished. Idolatry still pre¬ 
vailed in these Islands, till about the year of Christ 520, when Sampson, Archbishop of 
St. David’s, giving up his ecclesiastical preferments in England, and going into Brittauy, 
received the bishoprick of Dol from the Duke of that province, and had these Islands 
added to his diocese, by gift from Childebcrt, then King of France.* Upon landing 
in Guernsey, which he visited soon after, Sampson built a chapel, and preached the 
Gospel; but it is not to be supposed that he made any great progress in the conversion 
of the idolatrous inhabitants, who were by this time niftnerous *in the Island; how¬ 
ever, the great work of Cbrisfia*iity was pursued by his successor, Maglorius, 
another Englishman, about 5G5, w ho likewise 4>uilt a chapel at the Vale, called after 

him r*and though long since gone to decay, the spot where it stood still retains his 

• • 


* D’Argentre, in his Hist, de Bretagne, affirms that lie had perused the original grant of this donation. 
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name, by corruption sometimes called St. Malieire ; and a monastery, founded by him in 
Serk, was in existence in the time of Edward HI. eight hundred years after its founda¬ 
tion, as appears by a record in the Remembrancer’s Office in London, and before 
noticed in Chapter III. About the same time a chapel was built ur on the little Island 
of Herm, the remains of which are yet to be traced. f 

The seeds of Christianity being thus sown, and the cultivation it received under 
succeeding diocesan* ** , no doubt so&n produced, if not an abundant harvest, fruit that 
every year came to\greater perfection', though the progress of revealed religion at this 
early period cannot easily be traced; but the mandate of the Emperor Charlemagne 
to Geroaldus, Abbot of Fontenelles in Normandy, to make a visitation of these Islands, 
as Imperial legate, is a convincing proof they had attained to some consideration in the 
Church of Rome about the eighth century. 

The Normans, who in the following century became possessed of these Islands, with 
the province of Neustria, then called Normandy, were pagans, zeatots in idolatry, and 
guilty of the most ferocious brutality and unheard-of cruelty to Christians; even 
churches, monasteries, and religious houses, felt the fury of their savage barbarity. 
Their very name struck such universal terror throughout France, that in that part of 
the public Litany, or prayers, for deliverance ‘ c from plague, pestilence, and famine,’’ was 
subjoined, “ And from the fury of the Normans, good Lord deliver us !”* And Falle, in 
his History of Jersey, records the martyrdom of St. Helier, a holy man living in that 
Island, who fell a sacrifice to the cruelty of these barbarians. Yet, wonderful to relate, 
after the foundation of the Duchy, by the settlement of the province upon Rollo, this 
very race of men, who had committed such horrid acts of barbarity and devastation, 
became such zealous converts to Christianity, that they endeavoured to excel in piety 
those they had 4b lately persecuted and by way of atonement for their past errors of 
paganism, which had devoted to its fury every religious establishment in their power, 
they now ran into the opposite extreme, erected a double number of churches and 
monasteries for those destroyed ; and, led by the bright example of Rollo, their favourite 
chie^.| Normandy soon became more famous for the number of its religious foundations, 
than any other province of France. These were, however, much abridged by Rollo’s 


* Godeau, Hist, de PEglise, Siecle*IX. liv. i. 

f " Ut quarnprirobm Normaniti tShristo sunt regenerati, protin^s pietatis operibus addictisimi extitere ; 
“ necnon sacris sedibus extruendis, resarciendis, vet amp^fiCandis, impense animum dederunt,” &c. 
Neustria Pia, ad Gemet. cap. xiv. p. SOI. “ En^ce si£cle-l&, la religion £toit plus florissante eu Normandie 
" que dans la plus part des autres pa'is. Temoin Ja pi£t£ singuli£re des Dues, les temples somptueux qu’ils 

** firent edifier,” &c. Masseville, Hist, d^ Norm. Psyt I. p. 280 . 

t “ Ecclesias funditds fusas statuit. Templa destructa restauravit,” &c. Duo de Moribus Prim. Norman, 
apud Du Chesne, lib. ii. p. 85. 


iJk Am. 
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grandson, Richard I. Duke of NormanSly, about the middle of the tenth century, when 
such establishments became the receptacles of every kind of vice add immorality, upder the 
impious disguise of religious affectation. The reformation began in the three principal 
foundations of Fes^iamps, Fontenelle, and Mont St. Michael; and some of th/expelled 
o» banished Benedict the monks of the latter, about the year ,966, established the 
monastery at the Vale, avhich they dedicated to St. Michael*; aiCd by their great piety 
and zeal (a wonderful reformation, if what has been related the real cause of 
expulsion), Guernsey acquired the name of the Holy Island. * 

Upon the cession of the province of Neustria to Rollo, the Islands'ho longer remained 
under the sec of Efol, but were transferred to the bishoprick of Coutance, and so 
continued till the completion* Of the reformation in Elizabeth's time, notwithstanding 
their separation from Normandy so long before that period. King John had it in con¬ 
templation to place them under Exetqr,* and Henry VII. actually procured the Pope’s 
bull for placing the Islands within the jurisdiction of the diocese of Salisbury, which 
he cancelled, and obtained another for Winchester.f But this last, though even entered 
in the then bishop’s register (Langton), never took effect; and Queen Elizabeth at last 
fixed them in it. 

While the Islands were under the diocese of Coutance, the bishop had in each of 
them a commissary, with a sort of archidiaconal power, for the executing of such acts 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as could be deputed to another. These officers were called 
Deans, who, in the exercise of their official duties, spmetimes met with opposition from 
the Governors of th6 Islands, ancl were under the necessity of seeking relief from the 
Sovereign himself.£ 

Christianity, it would seem by the appellation of the Island, was now generally 
diffused, and the popish religion, with all its errors of superstition and Imposture, took 
place of paganism and idolatry. The Norman abbots, who # held great possessions in 
these Islands, and were lords of several good manors, soon reduced the priories to cells 


* Rotul. Insiifar. in Scaccar. • + Rymcr's Feeders, tom. XII. p. 740. 

% Claus, an. 23 Ed. i. m. G Cedula. “ Edwardus, &c. dilecto et fideli suo Henrico de Cobham, Custodi 
“ Insularum. Quia accepimus quod Dccanus insule nostre de Genereye predicte, super aliquibus que spec- 
“ tant ad jurisdicti#neu* s«am in e&dem insuli per vos hactenhs extitit ipipeditus,*quo minus earn exerccre 
“ potuit vel debeat; nol^ntes eidem Decano injuriaji in h&c parte, vobis mandamus, quod ipsum Decanum 
“ jurisdictionc sua pacifico uti permittatis, prtmt ea uti debet, et hactends uti consuevit; ita tamcn quod 
“ nichil exerceat in prejudicium nostre regie dignitatis, nosque super caus& impediment! predict! per ros 
“ eiduns Decano fie illati in proximo Parliamenlo sub sigillb vestro distinct^ et apertii reddatis certiorcs. T. 
" meipso ap. Westm. xxvi. die Aug. an. regni nostri viCesimo tertfo.” Vid. Ryley’s Placita Parliament, in 
Append, p. 468.—The transcriber of this record has so mU-spelt the name of the Island, that one knows 
•not which of the two is meant, Jersey or Guernsey. 
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and mere dependenc ies> became patrons of alt the churches, and shared the tithes, 
leaving but a small pittance to reward the labours of the officiating priests. 

Thus bigoted to the Romish fcburch, the Islands remained under the influence of 
popish priests, till the great work of reformation was begun by'Henry VIII, The 
religious nboses in Normandy being out of Henry’s reach, all lie could do was to seize 
on what they held here, which was accordingly done; and tbs great tithes were nftw 
vested in the crown, but never after reverted to their proper owners ; and the protes- 
tant incumbents were left with no better provision under a reforming Sovereign, than 
the trivial share allotted by the Norman abbots ? which accounts for the present 
scantiness of all the church livings, being little better than many English curacies. 

Edward VI. ’s short reign was nevertheless crowndd with more success than his 
father’s; the reformation made rapid advances towards completion, and the English 
Liturgy, more commonly called the Service Book, translated int:> French, was trans¬ 
mitted to these Islands, and used in all the churches. But upon Mary’s accession to 
the throne of England it received a severe shock, and popery was again introduced. 

The cruel rage of bigotry, superstition, and fanaticism, even extended to this Island 
with increased barbarity, in the commission of a deed, at the bare recital of which, 
human nature shrinks with horror and detestation. Katherine Gowches, a poor widow 
of St. Peter’s Port, and her two daughters, were by the then Dean, Jaques Amy, found 
guilty of heresy, condemned to the fire, and delivered over to the bailiff, filler Gosselin, 
who ordered their execution to take ‘place*.on the t 18th July, 1556. One of them, 
named Pcrotine Massey, had married a protestant minister, who, to avoid persecution, 
had fled the Island ; she was at the time great with child, and when at the stake, in 
the midst of the flames and the anguish of her sufferings, brought forth a lovely boy, 
which was instantly snatched from the devouring element by one of the by-slanders. 
/The news of this extraordinary birth, and miraculous escape of the infant, was imme¬ 
diately communicated; but the inhuman bailiff, whose very name, stained with such 
unheard -of cruelty, should be held in abhorrence, or rather blotted out for ever, (horrid 
to delate!), ordefed the innocent babe to be cast again into the flames, which was 
accordingly executed, and the little martyr perished with his mother. Dr. Hcylin, 
from whose Survey of these Islands this shocking story is taken, has so very poetically 
marked this inhuman sacrifice, with such just feelings of odious detestation, that I 

cannot refrain from inserting it. # K 

6 

Si natura negqt , dabit indignatio versum. 

. Holla! ye pampred Sires of Rome! forbear 

To act such 1 murders, as a Christian ear 
Hears with more horrour, then the Jews relate 
Tlie dire effects of Herod’s fear and hate, 
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When that vile butcher caus’d to cut in sunder 
Every male childe of two years old and under. • 


»• 


•These, martyrs in their cradles;—from the vtomb 
This pass’d directly to the fiery tomb; 

Baptiz’d in flames and blond, a martyr born, 

A setting sun 
Yet shining 
Then all bumt- 



' Holla! ye patupred Kabincs of the West! 

Where jegrnt you thus to furnish out a feast 
With lambs of the first minute ? What disguise 
liindc you to mask this horrid sacrifice, * 

When the old law so meekly did foAiid, 

In the dam’s milk to boil the tender kid ? 

• 

What riddles have we here i —An unborn birth. 

Hurried to Heaven, when not made ripe for Earth ; 

Condemned to die before it liv’d, a twin 
To its own mother; not impeached of sin. 

Yet doom’d to death, that breath’d but to expile, * 

That scap’d the flames to perish in the fire. • 

• * # 

• • 

Rejoice, ye Tyrants of old times! your name 
Is made lesse odious on the breath of fame, 

I5y our most monstrous cruelties; the males 
Slaughtered in Egypt waigli not down these scales. * 

A fod to equall this, no former age 

Hath given in books, or faneie on the stage. * 

* Hcylin’s Survey of the Estates of Guernsey and Jarsey, Cli. ii. p. 324. 

* • * 

• • • 

The death of Mary put a ftop to Romish persecution, and Elizabeth’s accession 
banished, I hope for ever, bigotry and superstition. The reformed religion, and use of 
the Liturgy, were again restored to these Islands, which were now to be separated 
Troin the diocese of ^Coutance, under which they had rentained nearly seven centuries. 
The bishop was so unwilling to pari with*them, that he offered to give institution to 
some livings then void, upon the Queen’s or Governor’s presentation, without regard to 
the*8Td patrons, the abbots of Normandy ; but it was too inconsistent to be accepted, 
and Queen Elizabeth, at the persuasion of Sir Thomas Leighton and Sir Amias Paulet, 
. then Governors of Giflernsey and Jersey, who were anxious to introduce the new Geneva 
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discipline, transferred the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Islands from the popish see of 
Coutance to the protestumt diocese of Winchester, where they have ever since remained. 

The new Church discipline, established by Calvin at Geneva, soon found admission. 
The protestant ministers in France, flying from the cruel persecution of the civil wars, 
took sanctiWy in these Islands: their great superiority, in point* of education, to the 
native clergy, and th<j force of their eloquent and pathetic preaching, gained converts 
to their principles; rhd the new Geneva discipline was introduced in the parishes of 
St. Peter’s Port and (St. Heliejr’s, the two principal parishes in each Island, which soon 
affected the others, 'and a joint petition from both Islands was presented to the Queen, 
in 1563, to approve and authorise the general use of it; and though her Majesty did 
not think proper wholly to comply with the request, sbeivas nevertheless'induced, by 
the following Order in Council, to permit a continuation of the discipline in the two 
churches where it had been Amt introduced, but strictly forbidding any change or 
innovation in the rest: — 

" After our vefy hearty commendations unto you. Where the Queen’s most excellent 
“ Majesty understandeth that the Isles of Guernzey and Jarscy have anciently depended 
“ on the diocese of Coutance, and that there be certain churches in the same diocese 
“ well reformed, agreeably throughout in doctrine as is set forth in this realm ; 
“knowing therewith, • that they have a minister, which, ever since his arrivall in 
“ Guernzey, hath used the like order of preaching and administration, as iu the same 
“ reformed churches, or as it is u$ed in the 4 French church at London : her Majesty, 

for divers respects and considerations moving her Highnesse, is well pleased to admit 
“ the same order of preaching and administration to be continued in the haven of 
“ St. Peter’s, as,hath been hitherto accustomed by the said minister. Provided always, 
“ that the residue of the parishes in the said Isle shall diligently put apart all super- 
v stitions used in the said diocese, and so continue there the order of service ordained 
“ and set forth within this, realm, with the injunctions necessary for that purpose; 
“ wherein you may not fail diligently to give your aides and assistance, as best may 
“ serve for the advancement of God’s glory. And so fare you well. From Richmond, 
“ the seventh day of August, anno 1565. 

“ Subscribed, 

“ N. Bacon, Will. Northam?. R. Lecester, 

“ Gul. Clynton, R. Rogers, Fr. Knols, 

“ William Cecil.” 

s 

Not content with this gracious concession to the two principal churches <fk the 
Inlands, the others were by degrees insensibly drawn in. The Governors, whose duty 
it was to have checked the innovation, were the first to encourage and promote it;, 
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they cvelf knew that the confiscation aM| ruin of the deaneries must inevitably follow. 
But whether their suppression, and consequent saving of an allowance out of the tithes, 
composing part of the Governor’s revenues, religious'principles^ or the thirst after popu¬ 
larity, or all unitetk induced them to take such a conspicuous part in the formation of 
the new Church regulations, to the exclusion of episcopacy and the eftabn9lvQ*?> Liturgy, 
I shall not pretend to determine; but the fact is incontrovertible/ that they both gave 
it the most strenuous support, and were present at afeynod of the ministers and ^Iders of 
all the Islands, held in the town of St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, on the 28th of June, 
157G, when the new Discipline received the unanimous sanction of the whdte assembly. 

The introduction df the Discipline into these Islands, and the inconsiderate consent of 
the Queen, Were the cause of* serious religious commotions in England. The fugitive 
clergy, who, to avoid the persecutions of Hilary, had taken shelter in Geneva, and 
imbibed the principle of Calvin, no sooner heard of i(p admission here, sanctioned by 
the Queen, than, encouraged with the hopes of like success, they laid claims to the same 
favour; but meeting with a repulse, broke out into the most violent invectives against 
church and state. Two of the most notorious of these fanatics, named Suape and 
Cartwright, had been sent to these Islands, and were presented by the Governors with 
the chaplainships of the castles; to the former was given that of Mont Orgueil, in 
Jersey, and to the latter that of Castle Cornet, in Guernsey. With this addition to 
their force, another synod was held at the same place as before, *in October, 1597, 
when the Discipline, drawn out in form, was again confirmed and approved; Snape and 
Cartwright subscribing to it immediately after the Governors, at the head of all the 
ministers, and which, though long, I shall here insert for the perusal of the curious. 


The Discipline Ecclesiastical, according as it hath been in Practice of the Church, after the 
Reformation of the same, by the Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the Isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Serk, and Alderney; confirmed by the Authority, and in the Presence, of the Governors 
of the same Isles, in a Synod holden in Guernsey, tlip 28th of June, 1576, and afterwards 
revived by the said Ministers qjid Elders, and confirmed by"the said Governors, in a Synod 
holden also in Guernsey, the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th days of October, 1597, 


* Chap. I. — Of tfieXthurch in general. 

• . 

Article I. The Church is the whole*com¬ 
pany of the faithful, comprehending as well 
thdSS Vhat bear public office in the same, as the 
rest of the people. . 

II. No one Church shall pretend any supe¬ 


riority 6r dominion over another; all of them 
being equal in power, and having one only 
head, Christ Jesus. 

III. The governors of the Christian Church, 
wh*ere the magistrates profess the Gogpel, are 
the Magistrates which profess it, as nearing 
chief stroke in the civil government; and the 
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pastors and overseers (or euperintendants), as 
principal in the government ecclesiastical. 

IV. Both these jurisdictions are established 
by the law of God, as necessary to the govern¬ 
ment ancK welfare of his Church; the one 
having principally the care and charge of men’s 
bodies and of their goods ; to govern them 
according to the law k and with the temporal 
sword; the other having cure^ of souls and 
consiences, fo’dischafrge their duties according 
to the Canons of the Church, and with the 
sword of God’s ‘Word. Which jurisdiction 
ought so to be united, that there lie no confu¬ 
sion, and so to be divided, that there be no 

a 

contrariety; but jointly to sustain and defend 
each other, as the arms of the same bod}. 

Chap. II.— Of the Magistrate. 

The Magistrate ought so to watch over men’s 
persons and their goods, as above all things to 
provide that the honour and true worship of 
God may he preserved. * And as it is his duty 
to punish such as offend iw murder, theft, /md 
other sins against the second table, so ought he 
also to correct blasphemers, atheists, and idola¬ 
ters, which offend against the first; us also all 
those who, contrary to good order and the rom- 
mon peace, addict themselves to riot and unlaw¬ 
ful games ; and on the other side, he ought to 
cherish those which are well affected, and to 
advance them both to wealth i»nu honours. 

CttAP. III.—Of Ecclesiastical Functions in 
general. 

Article I. Of Officers Ecclesiastical, some 
have the charge to teach or instruct, which are 
Pastors or Doctors; others are, as it were, the 
eye to oversee the life and manners of Christ’s 
flock, which are the Elders; and to others there 
is commuted the disposing of the treasures of 
the Church, and of the poor man’s box, which 
are the Deacons. 


jil. The Church Officers shall be elected by 
the ministers and elders, without depriving the 
people of their right; and by the same authority 
shall be discharged, suspended, and deposed, 
according as it is stp. down in the Chapter of 
Censures. 

III. None ought to fake upon him any 
function in the Church without being lawfully 
called unto it. 

IV. No Church Officer shall or ought to pre¬ 
tend any superiority or'dominion over his com¬ 
panions, vin peither a minister over a minister, 
nor an elder over an elder, nor a deacon over a 
deacon; yet so that they give reverence and 
respect unto each other, cither according to 
their age, or according to those gifts and graces 
which God hath vouchsafed to one moa than 
another. 

V. No man shall be admitted to any office 
in the Church, unless he be endowed with gifts 
fit for the discharge of that office unto which 
he is called; nor unless there he good testi¬ 
mony of his life and conversation; of which 
hiligcnt'cnquiry shall bu made before his being 
called. 

VI. All those which shall enter upon any 
public charge in the Church, shall first sub¬ 
scribe to the Confession of the Faith used in the 
reformed churches, and to Discipline Eccle¬ 
siastical. 

VII. All those which are designed for the 
administration of any public office in the 
Church, shall be first nominated by the Gover¬ 
nors or their Lieutenants; after whose appro¬ 
bation they shall be proposed unto the people; 
and if they meet not any opposition, they shall he 
admitted to their charge within fifteen days after. 

VIII. ‘ Before the nomination and admission 
of such as are called unto employment in the 
Church, they shall be first admonished cf* their 
duty; # as well that which concerneth them in 
particular, as to be exemplary unto the people, 
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the better to induce them to live justly and r^i- 
giously before God and man. 

IX. Although it appertain to all in general 

to provide that due Jionbur and obedience be 

done unto the Queeu’iVmost excellent Majesty, 

^ » . 

to the ^Governors, to their Lieutenants, and to 
all the officers of justice; ^’ct notwithstanding 
they which‘beus office in the Church, ought 
chiefly to bestir themselves in that behalf as an 
example unto others. 

X. Those that beaf office in the Church, 

shall not forsake their charge with«»t the privity 
and knowledge of the consistory; and that they 
shall not be dismissed, butf by the same order 
by which they were admitted. * 

XI. Those that bear office irt the Church, 
sludf'Employ themselves wi visiting the siek, 
and such as are in prison, to administer a word 
of comfort to them, as also to all such as have 
need of consolation. 

X 1*1. They shall not publish that which hath 
boon treated in 'he consistory, colloquies, or 
synods, either unto the parties whom it may 
concern, or to any others, unless they*be com¬ 
manded so to do. 

XIII. They which hear office in the Church, 
if they abstain from the Lord’s Supper, and 
refuse to be reconciled, having been admo¬ 
nished of it, and persisting in their error, shall 
be deposed, and the causes of their deposition 
manifested to the people. 

Chap. IV^— Of the Ministers. • 

Article I. Thus# which aspire unto the 
Ministry, shall not be admitted to propose the 
Word of God, uiftlessattapy be indued with learn¬ 
ing, and have attained unto the knowledge o£ 
the Greek and Hebrew tongues, if it Wb pos¬ 
sible. 

fM’ he Ministers shall censure the propo¬ 
nents, having first diligently examined them in 
the principal points of learning requisite unto a 
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M inister. And having heard them handle the 
holy Scriptures, as much as they think neces¬ 
sary, if they be thought fit for the Ministry, 
they shall be sent unto the Churches t^en being 
void, to propose the Word«of 0>d three or four 
times, and that bare-beaded. And if the 
Churches approve their, and*desire them for 
thcir # pasiors, the colloqtfly shall depute a Mi- 
nister*to give them institution by the imposi¬ 
tion of hands. 

III. The Ministers sent hither, or resorting 
for refuge to these Isles, and bringing with 
\eui a good testimony from the places whence 
they came, shall be employed in those Churches 
which have most need of them, giving and re- 
eeivintr*the hand of association. 

IV. They which are elected and admitted 
into the Ministry, shall continue in it a 11 their 
lives, unless they he deposed for some fault by 
them committed. And as for those which shall 
be hindered from the encreasing of their Mi¬ 
nistry, either by sickness or by age, the honour 
anc^respect due unttf it, notwithstanding, shall 
be theirs. 

V. The Ministers which fly hither as for re¬ 
fuge, and are employed in any parish during the 
persecution, shall not depart from hence until six 
months after leave demanded ; to the end the 
Church be not unprovided of a pastor. 

VI. The Ministers shall visit every household 

of their flocks, T>nce in the year at the least; 
but this vt their discretion. • . 

VII. TJie Ministers shall propose the Word 
of God, every one in his rank, and that once 
every month, # in such a place, and on such a 
day, as shall hfjudged piost convenient. 

VIII. If there be any which is offended at 
the preaching of any Minister, he shall repair 
unto the said Minister within four-and-tweuty 
hours for satisfaction; and if lie cannqt receive 
*t from tl?e Ministers, he shall address nhnself, 
within eight days, to the consistory j in default 
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whereof his information shall not be admitted. 
If any difference arise, *he Ministers shall de¬ 
termine of it at their next conference.* 

0 

Chap. V- — 0£Doctors, and of Schoolmasters. 

Article I. The of^fice of a Doctor in the 
Church is next unto a pastor. His charge is to 
expound the Scriptui^ in his lectures, without 
applying it by way of exhortation. They are 
to be electecf by the*colloquy. 

II. The Schoolmasters shall be first nomi¬ 
nated by them to whom tlie right of nomination 
doth belong, and shall be afterwaids examin/£l 
by the ministers; wl/b taking examination of 
their learning, shall also inform themselves of 
their behaviour; as, viz. whether they'be mo¬ 
dest, and not debauched ; to the end that they 
may be an example to their scholars, and that 
they, by their ill doctrine, bring not any seet into 
the Church. After which examination, if they 
are found fit for the institution of youth, they 
shall be presented to' the' people. 

III. They shall instruct their scholars iu the 
fear of God, and in good learning, in'modesty 
and civility, that so their schools may bring 
forth able men, both for the Church and Com¬ 
monwealth. 

IV. They shall instruct them in grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, and of classic authors, iu 
the most pure both for learning and language; 
for fear lest children reading lascivious and im¬ 
modest writings, should be infected yith their 

* « t 

venom. , 

V. If they perceive any of their scholars to 
be towardiy and of good hope, they shall advise 
tbeir parents to bring them up ( to the attain¬ 
ment of good learning; or else shall obtain for 
them of the Governors and Magistrates that 
they maintain them at the public charge. 

VI. They shall cause their scholars to edme 
to Servians and to catechisms, thereto answef 
to the minister; and they shall take their 
places near the chair, to be seen of all, that so 


t^ey may demean themselves orderly nn the 
Church of God. 

VII. The ministers shall oversee the School¬ 
masters, tb the end thatythe youth be well in¬ 
structed ; and for yhis *cause shall hol^ their 
visitations twice a year, the better to undersymd 
how they profit- If it be thought expedient, 
they may take with them some one or two of 
the neighbouring ministers. 

* Chap. VI .—-Qf the Elders. 

Article 1. The Elders ought to preserve 
the Church in good order, together with the 
ministers; and shsll lake care especially that 
the ‘Church be not destitute of pastors, of whom 
the care shall uppertain to them to-.ee that they 
be honestly piovidcd for. They shall 1 watch 
also over all the flock, especially over that pan 
of it committed to them by tin consistory; 
diligently employing themnlvos to admonish 
and reprehend suck, as aiefaully, <o confirm the 
good, and reconcile such as arc at dificiencc. 

II. They shall certify all • aid th 11 the 
‘consistoty. • 

HI. They shall \i-.it fits tim-ii •«> m them 
lyelli) all the households e; tl»*-,r division 
before every communion, and ono \ * ally pith 
the minister, to know the better how th be¬ 
have themselves in their several fan.d , and 
if they find among them any refractory and 
contentious persons, which will not be-recon¬ 
ciled, to make a report of it to the consistory. 

IV. They shall assemble in the consistory 
with the ministers ; whiyh consistory shall be 
holden, if it may be, every Sunday, or tmy other 
day convenient, to handlocaujes of the Church; 
and those of them which are elected to go unto 
the colloquies and synods with the ministers, 
shall not fail to go at the day appointed. 

Chap. VII. — Of the Deacons. 

< 

Article I. The Deacons shall be appointed 
in the Church to gather the benevolence pf the 
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people, and to distribute it according to the 
necessities of the poor, by the directions of the 
coR'istory. 

II. They shall gatlnfr these benevolences 
after sermons, faithfully endeavouring the good 
ami welfare of the poor; and if need require, 
they shall go unto the hftuses of those men 
which are mor<* charitably inclined, to collect 
their bounties. 

III. They shall distribute nothing without 

direction from the consistory, but in* case of 
urgent necessity. # . 

IV. The alms shall be principally distributed 
unto those of the faithful «vhich aie natural in¬ 
habitants; and if therfc be a'surplussagcystbey 
may dispose it to the relief of stuangers. 

'. r For the avoiding of suspicion, the Deacons 
shall keep a register both of their receipts and 
their disbursements, and shall east up their ac¬ 
counts in the presence of the minister and one 
of the elders. 

\ J. The Deacon.-shall ^ive up their accounts 
ever a rom munion-day, after the evening sermon, 
hi the piesenee ol the piimster, the elders, anti 
as many ol the pc.. pic us will lie assistant ; who, 
therefore, shall l-av warning Lo be there. 

\ 11. They simll take order that the poor 
may be hIicv. I without begging; and shall 
take care ili.it \omig men lit. for labour be set 
unto some occupation; of which they shall 
give notice to the olheers of justice, that so no 
person he permitted to go begging from door 
to door. • t * 

VIII. They shall ^provide for those of the 
poor which are sick, or in prison, to comfort 
and assist them in they- necessity. 

* IX. They shall be assistant in thetonsistory 
with the ministers and elders, there td propose 
unto them the necessities of the poor, and to 
r^lwe their directions; as also in the election 
of other Deacons. 

X. There ought to J>e Deacons in every 


parish, unless the elders will take upon them 
the charge of*collecting the alms, and distribut¬ 
ing thereof amongst the poor. 


The Liturgy of the Church, wherein there is 
contained the Preaching of the Gospel, the 
Administration of the Sacraments, the 
J^aws of ^Marriage, the Visitation of the 
Sick, and somewhat felso of Jtftmal. 

Chap. VIII .—Of the Preaching of the Gospel* 

\ Articll I. The people shall be assembled 
twice every Sunday in <he Church, to hear the 
Preaching*of the Gospel, and to be assistant at 
the public prayers. They shall also meet to¬ 
gether once or twice a week, on those days 
which shall be thought most convenient for the 
several parishes; the master of every household 
bringing with them those of his family. 

II. The people being assembled, before 
serin m there shall be rtad a chapter out of 
the canonical hooks*of Scripture only, and not 
of the Apocrypha; and it shall be read by one 
which beareth office in the Church, or at least 
by one of honest conversation. 

III. During the prayer, every one shall be 
upon his knees, w ith his head*uncovered. Also 
during the singing of the psalms, the adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments, and w r hilst the mi 2 
nister is reading of his text, every one shall be 
uncovered, and shall attentively observe all 
that is done dt said. 

IV. The ministers, every Sunday, after dinner, 
shall catechize, and shall choose some text of 
Scripture suitable to that section which they 
are to handle; ‘and shall read in the beginning 
of that exercise the said text, ns the foundation 
of ,the doctrine contained in that section. 

•V. The Church shall be locked immediately 
•after sermon and the public prayers/^ avoid 
superstition; and the benches shall be orderly 


K K 
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disposed, that every one may hew the voice of 
the preacher. % 

VI. The Churches being dedicated' to God's 
service, shall not be employed to profane uses; 
and therefore entreaty shall be made to the 
magistrate, that no civile courts be there holden. 

.Chap. IX .—Of Baptitm. * 

Article I. The Sacrament o&Baptisoushall 
be administered in the Church, after the preach¬ 
ing of the Word, and before the benediction. 

II. The parents of the infants, if they are not 
in some journey, shall be near the infantr, 1 
together with the sureties, to present it unto 
God; and shall jointly promise to instruct it, 
according as they are obliged. 

III. No man shall be admitted to be a surety 
in holy Baptism, which hath not formerly re¬ 
ceived the communion, or which is not fit to 
receive it, and doth promise so to do upon the 
next conveniency, whereof he shall bring an 
attestation, if he be a stranger. 

IV. They which intend 4 to bring an infant 
unto holy Baptism, shall give competent warn¬ 
ing unto the minister. 

V. The minister shall not admit of such 
names as were used in the time of paganism, the 
names of idols, the names attributed to God in 
Scripture, or names of office, as Angel, Baptist, 
Apostle. 

VI. In every parish there *ball be kept a 
register of suclj as are baptized, thei^ fathers, 
mothers, sureties, land the day of it; as also of 
marriages and funerals, which shall be carefully 
preserved. 

Chap. X .*—Of (he Ltrd'f Supper. 

Article I. The holy Supper of our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be celebrated four times a 
year, viz.^t Baster, or the first Sunday of April; 
the fiasiTSunday of July; the first Sunday of 
October; and the first Sunday of January; and 


th^T, after the sermon, in which express mention 
shkll be made of the business then in hand, or 
at least a touch of it in the end. 

II. The manner of it shall be this The table 
shall be set in some ponxenient place near the 
pulpit; the people shall communicate in .order, 
and that sitting, as is most conformable to the 
first institution, or else standing, as is ac¬ 
customed in some places; the men first, and 
afterwards the women; none shall depart the place 
until after thanksgiving und the benediction. 

III. They which intend to be communicants, 
shall first be catechized by the minister, that 
so they may be able to render a reason of 
their faith. They ought also U> understand the 
Lord’s prayer,, the articles of their belief, the 
ten commandments^ or at least the subsume 
of them. They shall also abjure the l'opc, the 
mass, and all superstition and idolatry. 

IV. No man shall be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, which is not of the years of discretion, 
and which hath not a good testimony of his life 
and conversation, and which will not promise to 
submit himself unto the Discipline. 

V. If any be accused before the Justice to 
have committed any crime, lie shall be admo¬ 
nished to forbear the Supper until he be ac¬ 
quitted. 

VI. The minister shall not receive any of 
another parish without a testimony from the 
pastor, or if there be no pastor, from one. of the 
elders. 

VII. They which refuse to be reconciled, 
shall be debarred the Communion. 

l 

VIII. The people shall have warning fifteen 
days at the least before jhp Communion, to the 
end they may be prepared for it. 

IX. 4 Besides the first examination which they 
undergo, before they are partakers of the Lord’s 
Supper, every one shall again be catechized, at 
the leaft once a year, at the best conveniency 
of the minister, and of his people. 
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Cm a f. XL —Of Fasts and TkanJctgmngk 

Article I. The public Fasts shall be cele¬ 
brated in tlie Church when the colloquy or the 
synod think it most expedient, as a*day of rest; 
in which there shall*be jl sermon both in the 
morning and the afternoon, accompanied with 
prayers, reading of the Scripture, and singing 
of psalms'^ all this to be disposed according to 
the occasions and causes of the Fast, and by 
the authority of the magistrate. 

II. Solemn Thanksgiving also shall be cele¬ 
brated after the same manner as the Fast, the 
whole exercise being suitable to the occasion of 
the same. • 

_ * • 

^ Chaf. XII. — Of Mar/iage. 

t 

-Article I. All contracts of Marriage shall 
1 be made in the presence of parents, -friends, 
guardians, or the masters of the parties, and 
with their consent; as also in the presence of the 
minister, or of an elder, or a deacon, before 
whom the contract shall be made, with invoca¬ 
tion on the name of God, without which it is 
no contract. And at' for those which are tut 
juris , the presence of the minister, or of the 
elders, or of the deacons, sliall be also necessary 
for good order’s sake. And from a promise 
thus made, there shall be no departing. 

II. Children, and such as are in wardship, 
shall not make any promise of Marriage, with¬ 
out the consent of their fathers and mothers, or 
of their guardians in whose power they are. 

III. If the parfnts are so unseasonable as 
not to agree unto a thing so holy, the consistory 
shall give them such advice as is expedient; to 
which advice, they* not hearken, they shall 
^iave recourse unto the magistrate. * # 

IV. They also which have been fharriecl 

shall owe so much respect unto their parents, 
aTMot to marry again without their leave; in 
default whereof they shall incur the censures 
of the Church. • 


V. No stranger shall be affianced without 
licence from the Governors or their Lieu¬ 
tenants 1 .* 

VI. The degrees of consanguinity and of 

affinity, prohibited in the* Word of God, shall 
be carefully lopked into by such as purpose to 
be married. * • 

VII. Those which are affianced,'shall pro¬ 
mise and th«ir parents with them, that they 
will be married within three months after the 
contract, or within six months, in case either 
of them have occasion of a journey ; if they 

[\»bey not, they shall incur the censures of the 
Church. * 

VIII. ’fhe bans shall be asked, successive* 
ly, thtee Sundays in the Church, where the 
parties do inhabit; and if they marry in an¬ 
other parish, they shall carry with them a testi¬ 
mony from the minister by whom their bans 
were published ; without which they shall not 
marry. 

IX. For the avoiding of the abuse and pro¬ 

fanation of the Lord’s day, and the manifest 
prejudice done unto the Word of God, on 
those days wherein Marriage hath been so¬ 
lemnized, it is found expedient, that it be no 
longer solemnized upon the Sunday, but upon 
some lecture days which happen in the week 
only. , 

X. If any purpose to forbid the bans, he • 
shall first addrc&s himself unto the minister, or 
two of, the elders, by whom ire shall he ap¬ 
pointed V> appear in the next consistory, there 
to allege the reasons of his so doing, whereof 
the consistory shall be judge. If he appeal 
from thence, .the cause shall be referred unto 
the next colloquy. 

XI. Those which have too familiarly con¬ 
versed together before. their espousals, shall 
not be permitted to marry before «jthey have 

|* made confession of their fault, if the eftme be 
notoriously public, before the whole congrega- 
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tion; if less known, the consistory shall deter¬ 
mine of it. « 

XII. Widows which are minded to remarry, 
shall not ho permitted to contract themselves 
until six months after the decease of their 
dead husbands, as well dor honesty’s sake and 
their own good report, as to avoid divers in- 
* conveniences. And as for men, they also shall 
he admonished to attend some certain time, but 
without constraint. * 

Chap. XIII .—Of the Visitation of the Sick. 

/f 

Article I. Those which are afflicted wit/. 
Sickness shall, in due time, advertise them 
which bear office in the Church; to the end 
that by them they may be visited and com¬ 
forted. • 

11. Those which are sick shall, in due time, 
be admonished to make their wills, while as 
yet they be in perfect memory, and that in the 
presence of their minister or overseer, or other 
honest and sufficient persons, which shall wit¬ 
ness to the said wills or “testaments, that , so 
they may be approved and stand in force. 

Chap. XIV .—Of Burial. 

Article I. The corpse shall not be car¬ 
ried nor interred within the Church, but in 
the Church-yard only, apppinted for the bu¬ 
rial of the faithful. 

II. The parents, friends, anti neighbours of 
the deceased, and all such whom the parents 
shall entreat, as also the ministers, if they may 
conveniently (as members of the Church and 
brethren, but not in relation to their charge, no 
more than the elders pnd the deacons), shall 
accompany the body in good fashion unto the 
grave. In which action there shall neither be 
a sermon nor prayers, nor sound of bell, nor 
any other,ceremony whatsoever. * 

IIU-The bodies of the dead shaVl not be* 
interred without notice given unto the minister. 


17/. The bodies of those which die excom- 
miAiicate, shall not be interred among the 
faithful, without the appointment of the magis¬ 
trate. * 

e 

Chap. XV .—Of the Church Censures. 

Article I. All* those which are of the 
Church, shall be subject unto the Censures of 
the same; as well they which bear office in it, 
as they which have none. 

II. Tlie sentence of''abstention from the 
Lord's suppcr-'shall be published* only in case 
of heresy, schism, or other such notorious 
crime, whereof the consistory shall be judge. 

I IF. Those which receive not the admo¬ 
nitions and reprehensions made unto them in 
the Word of God, which continue hardened 
without hope of returning into the right way, 
after many exhortations, if otherwise they may 
not be reclaimed, shall be excommunicate; 
wherein the proceeding shall be for three Sun¬ 
days together, after this ensuing manner. 

IV. The first Sunday, the people shall be 
exhorted* 1 to pray for *he offender, without 
naming the person or the crime. 

V. The second Sunday, the person shall be 
named, but not the crime. The third, the 
person shall be named, his offence published, 
and himself be excommunicate; which sen¬ 
tence shall stand in force as long as he con¬ 
tinued! in his obstinacy. 

VI. Those which are excommunicate, are to 
be cast out of the bosom of the Church, that 
they may neither be admitted unto public 
prayer, nor to the preaching of the Gospel. 

VII. They which bearing .public office in 
the Church, become guilty of any crime, which 
in a private person might deserve an absten¬ 
tion from the Lord’s table, shall be suspended 
from their charge; and they which are foiitid 
guilty of any crime, which in a private person 
might merit excommupication, shall be deposed. 
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VIU. Ai like manner, those which are con¬ 
victed of such a fault, by reason whereof tbfey 
be thought unfit to exercise their functions to 
the edification of the Chfirch, shall be deposed. 

IJfelf the offender repent him of his sin, 
abtl tljemand absolution of the consistory, they 
shall diligently inform themselves of his con¬ 
versation ;Nvhei£upon there shall be notice of 
it given unto the people the Sunday before he 
be admitted, and shall make acknowledgment 
to be restored unto the peace of the Church. 

X. The second Sunday, he shglj be brought 
before the pulpit, and in some eminent place, 
where he shall make confession of his sin, de- 
Jtgjmding pardon of Gbd, and of the Clwrch, 
with his own mouth, in confirmation of that 
which the minister shall say*of his repentance. 

Chap. XVI.— Of Ecclesiastical Assemblies for 
the Rule and Government of the Church. 

Article 1. In all Ecclesiastical Assem¬ 
blies the ministers shall preside, as well to 
collect the suffrages, as to command silence; to 
pronounce sentence according to the»plurality 
of voices, as also to denounce the censures; 
unto which himself, as well as others, shall be 
subject. 

II. The censures shall be denounced with all 
meekness of spirit. 

III. The Ecclesiastical Assemblies shall com¬ 

mence, and end with prayer and thanksgiving. 
This is to be done by him that is then presi¬ 
dent. • • 

IV. All they which are there assembled, 
shall speak every one in his own order, without 
interrupting one another. 

• V. None shall deprgt the place without li¬ 
cence. ' , • 

VI. All matters of ecclesiastical cognisance 
shi&«bc there treated and decided according to 
the Word of God, without encroaching upon 
the civil jurisdiction. 


VII. If there happen any business of impor¬ 
tance which Cannot bg dispatched in the lesser 
Assembles, they shall be referred unto the 
greater. In like manner, if any think himself 
aggrieved By the lesser A|seml^lies, he may ap¬ 
peal unto the greater. . Provided that nothing 
be handled in the* greater Assemblies, which 
hath ndt been formerly treated in the lesser, 
unless in case only of remission. 

VIII. There shall be kept a*register of all 
things memorable done in the Assemblies; 
and a scribe appointed in each of them for that 

purpose, 

IX. The Ecclesiastical Assemblies, in the 
main body*of them, shall not intermeddle with 
business appertaining to the civil courts; not¬ 
withstanding that they may.be members of the 
same, as private persons, but this not often, viz. 
when there is a business of great consequence 
to be determined. 

X. He that is banished from the Lord’s 
table, or suspended -from his office by one 
Assembly, shall re-admitted only by the 
same. * 

Chap. XVII.— Of the Simple or Unmixed As¬ 
sembly, which is the Consistory. 

Article I. The Consistory is an Assembly 
of the Ministers and Elders of every Church, 
for the government of the same, for super* 
intendency overmen’s manners and their doc¬ 
trines, for the correction of vices, and the en- 
courageihent of good. In thiS there mfty be 
assistants,* both the deacons and the propo¬ 
nents ; those, viz. which are nominated to be 
ministers, the better to fashion them unto the 
discipline and*guidance*of the Church. 

II. The Consistory shall be assembled every 
Sunday, or any other day and time con veil i eat, 
to consult about the business of the Church. 

• III. Np man shall be called unto the.Church 
without the advice of the minister ami two 
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elders at the least, in case of necessity; and 
every elder or sexton ehajl give notice unto those 
of his division, according as he is ap(g>jnted. 

IV. The elders shall not make report unto 

the Consistory of opy secret faults, but shall 
observe the order commanded by our Saviour, 
Mat. xviii. “ figs roving in secret such fwits as 
“ are secret. 1 ' • 

V. Neither the minister nor the elders'shall 
name unto the Consistory those men of whose 
faults they make report, without direction from 
the Consistory. 

VI. The censures of the Consistory shall 
denounced on some < convenient day before 
every communion; at which time they shall 
also pass their opinions on the schoolmaster. 

VII. The Consistory shall make clioice of 
chose which go to the colloquy. 

V1U. The correction of crimes and scandals 
appertains unto the Consistory, so far as to 
excommun i cation. 

IX. In ecclesiastical business,, the Consis¬ 
tory shall make inquiry into such crimes as are 
brought before them, and shall adjure the par¬ 
ties, in the name of God, to speak the truth. 

Chap. XVIII.— Of Assemblies Compound , viz. 
the Colloquies and the St/nods. 

Article 1. In the beginning of the Assem¬ 
bly, the ministers and el de/s, which ought to 
be assistant, shall be called by pame. 

II. The persons appointed to be there shall 
not fed to make 4heir appearance, upon pain of 
being censured by the next Assembly, unto 
which they shall be summoned. 

III. 'Hie Articles of the precedent Assembly 
shall be read' before they enter‘upon any busi¬ 
ness, to know the better how they have been 
put in execution; and at the end of every 
Assembly, the elders shall take a copy of that 
whichjs “there enacted, that so they may alio 
direct themselves by the same rule. 
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^IV. In every Assembly there shill he one 
appointed for the scribe, to register the acts of 
the Assembly. 

V. In the end of- every Assembly, there 
shall a favourable censure pass, of the cjnsis- 
tories in general, of the ministers and eld'&s, 
which shall be theje assistant, and principally 
of that which hath been done o in the Assembly 
during the session's. 

V I. The sentence of excommunication shall 
be awarded only in these Assemblies. 

VII. The # justices shall be entreated to inter¬ 
mit die course of pleading, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, during the Colloquies and the 
Syncds; to the end that those which ougi^, to 
be assistant mgy not be hindered. 

Chap. XIX’.— Of the Colloquy. " , 

Article 1. The Colloquy is an Assembly of 
the Ministers and Elders delegated from each 
several Church in either Island, for the gover¬ 
nance of those Churches, and the advancement 
of the Discipline. 

< II. The Colloquies shall be assembled four 
times a year, viz. ten days before every com¬ 
munion; upon which day the Word of God 
shall be proposed, according to the form before 
established. Chapter nf Ministers. 

III. The ministers of Alderney and Serk 
shall make their appearance once yearly, at the 
least, at the Collocjuy of Guernsey; but for 
that one time it may be such os shall most 
stand with their convenience. 

IV. The Colloquy shall make choice of 
those which are to go unto the synod, and shall 
give unto them letters of credence. 

® * r 

, Chap. XX.— -O f the Synod. 

fcr 

Article 1. The Synod is an Assembly of 
Ministers and Elders delegated from the Gm.q- 
quies of both Islands. 

II. l'he Synod shall be assembled from two 
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years to two years, in Jersey and Guernsey, by 
turns, if there be no necessity to exact thtAn 
oftener; in which case, those of that Isle where 
the Synod is thought necessary, shall set for- 
wardsj ^he business by*the^advice of both collo¬ 
quys.* 

III. Tlifre shall be cho*n in every Synod, 
a minister to moderate in the assembly, and a 
clerk to register the acts. 

IV. The minister of the place where the 
assembly shall be hold A), shall conceive a prayer 
in the beginning of the first session. 

V. Tlje colloquies shall, in convenient time, 
mutually advertise each other in general of those 
tlriiigs .which they have to motion itf the 
Synod; to the end that evpry one may con¬ 
quer of them more advisedly: which said ad¬ 


vertisement shall be given before the colloquy 
which prececfeth the»Synod, in as much as 
possible dfc may. And as for matters of the 
lesser consequence, ‘they shall be imparted on 
the first day of the session* 

THE CONCLUSION. 

• 

Those articles which concern the Discipline 
are s<* established, that for as much as they 
are founded upoft the Word of Gbd, they are 
adjudged immutable: And as for those which 
are merely ecclesiastical, t. e. framed and con- 
filmed for the commodity of the Church, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstance of persons, time, 
and place; they may be altered by the same 
authority by which they were contrived and 
ratified. • 


Not withstand ing the disturbance these proceedings had occasioned in England, the 
Discipline seems to have received no check whatever from the Queen ,* and the succeeding 
Monarch, James I. though averse to the puritanicaLsystem, was even induced, at first, 
to sanction the continuance, by the following letter under the royal sign-manual:— 

" James Rex. —James, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, 
“ and Ireland, &c. unto all those whom these presents shall concern, greeting: Whereas 
iS we ourselves, and the Lords of our Councell, have been given to understand, that it 
" pleased God to put into the heart of the late Queen, our ipost dear sister, to permit and 
“ allow unto the Isles of Jarzey and Guernsey, parcel of ouf Dutchy of Normandy, the 
" use of the government of the reformed Churches in the sqid Dutchy, whereof they have 
“ stood possessed until our coming to this crown:—Fcfr this cause, we, desiring to follow 
*' the pious example of our said sister in this behalf, as well for the advancement of the 
“ glory of Almighty,God, as for the edification of his 'Church; do will and ordain, 
A that our said Isles #hall quietly wijoy their said liberty irf the use of the Ecclesiastical 
“ Discipline there now established :• forbidding any one to give them any trouble or 
“ impeachment, as long as they contain themselves in our obedience, and attempt not 
** any thing against the pure and sacred Wdrd of God. Given at our Ualace at 
" Hampton Court, the eighth day of August, anno Dom. 1603, and of our reign in 
•“ England the first.” * 
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•This ready acquiescence of the King was, in/fact, an act of policy; forbid Majesty 
having it in serious contemplation to bring t\k whole of bis dominions into uniformity 
of worship, and fearing to alarm' the Scotch ministry by an abrupt deprivation of the* 
Church'privileges in these Islands, consented, for a time, to what he did not apprpve, 
rather than risk ihe total overthrow of those regulations which he had, wi(;h great 
difficulty, but just then brought about in the presbyterian Church of Scotland. *■ 

An opportunity soon after offered to effect the King’s purpose in one of the Islands. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then Governor f of Jersey, being attainted of treason, the King 
appointed Sir John'Peyton to the vacant government, who was well inclined to further his 
Majesty’s wishes. By the patent of his office, the Governor had the nomination of all 
the benefices in the Island, excepting the deanery, which*was reserved to the King. The 
Church Discipline was soon found to encroach upon this patronage; for, though the 
colloquy seemed willing to respect the Governor’sjaomination, fibey were in reality them¬ 
selves the patrons of the livings, refusing induction to any but such as had a vocation) ' 
as they termed it, or call from themselves ; which was making the choice and election, 
in effect, completely their own. This, as it was no doubt foreseen, and perhaps intended, . 
soon brought about a rupture. A vacant* living was attempted to be filled up by the 
Governor with a native clergyman in regular order ; but as this militated against the 
Discipline, the nomination met with violent opposition, and the matter was at last 
brought before the Council. At the same time the arbitrary proceedings of the 
consistories, whose inquisitorial powers led them to meddle with every thing, to pry into 
family secrets, and bring under censure the most trivial error in domestic life, became 
the subject of just complaint to the magistracy, who were not backward in exerting 
their rival powers to repress the petulancy of those little parochial tribunals ; in short, 
the confusion bfccamc general, and the people began to lament their apostacy from the 
established Cbureh of England, to which the major part were now anxious to return. 
°A representation of their grievances was accordingly drawn, and presented to the King 
and Council, praying for the re-establishment of the Liturgy and episcopal jurisdiction. 
The. subject wqs warmly disputed fyr some tirge, till at length the Council, foreseeing that 
a sudden innovation would, in all probability, make matters worse, cause a schism, and 
divide the people more; and that the prejudice of the clergy, if not too narrowly 
circumscribed, might in time wear off, and effect the wished-for reformation ; it was 
wisely determined, that, for the restoration of present peace and good order in the 
Island, it was necessary to revive the office of Debn among them (which bad been 
abolished upon the entrance of the Geneva Platform), who should have instructions 
given him by way of Interim, as it was termed, or present conduct, till things sboiiftPbe 
more perfectly settled : to effect Wch, tffey were to confer with their brethren in the 
Island about the compilation of a new body of Canons and Constitutions, as nearly in 
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conformity to those of the Church oft England as their laws and usages (which his 
Majesty had no intention to derogate) would permit; and that Mie Liturgy, which had 
formerly been translated into French for their us£, should Again be sent them; hut 
without tying theip to a Strict observance of every article therein, his Majesty having so 
good^an opinion of thOfir judgment, that he doubted not, but. the more they grew 
afequai^ted with the book, the better they would like it. Tin's mild determination of the 
Council, deli\ered to them by Abbot Archbishop of'Canterbury, had the desired effect of 
conciliating matters : a draft of the proposed Canons was accordingly prepared, com¬ 
piled from those of England, but with here mid there a little sprinkling of the old leaven. 

To prevent, if possible, recurring disputes betwixt the two parties, the ecclesiastics 
had been directed to advise" Aith the civi!^magistrates in the formation of the new 
Canons, which, it seems, was not exactly con^lied with; for the arrangement met with 
some exceptions from the magistracy, when brought foefore the Council for the royal 
sanction. Being at last modified by the commissioners appointed for that purpose, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, the new Canons, thus settled, were laid before*his 
Majesty, and received the royal assent, 30th June, 1623. They may be seen at length 
in Fa lie’s History of Jersey ; but as they are only occasionally referred to for the settle¬ 
ment of disputed matters in this Island, when the Canons of England do not so exactly 
appfy, I shall omit their insertion here. 

It may not be out of the way to remark, that the Interim, or instructions given to the 
Deau before the proper Canons could Ije prepared and settled, dispensed with three 
ceremonies, at that time much controverted in England, viz, the use of the surplice, the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and the administering the Lord’s supper to the people 
kneeling ; which the presbyterians considered to savour too much of the Romish Church, 
and was expressly forbidden by the Discipline. A strange and stubborn generation (as 
Dr. Heylin observes in bis Annotations on that part of it), staffer in the hams than aujj 
elephant, that would neither bow the knee to the name of Jesus, or kneel to him in his ‘ 
sacraments; which, it appears, were administered either sitting or standing. But in the 
Netherlands they went still farther ; qmbling communions were allowed I the commu¬ 
nicants sometimes partook of tile Lord’s supper walking, though they sat down to their 
own, with more ddfcent ceremony.* 

Thus were the Canons of the sister Island at last established, and the office of Dean, 

0 # • t W 

A'hich had lain dormant ever since Mary’s time, again revived by letters patent from his 
Majesty, King James I. dated 8th"March," 1619, with restitution of all the rights and 

privileges sequestered at its suppression. • 

_ _ _ * _ . _ _ 

* " Liberum est stando, sedendo, vcl eundo, ccenam celebrare, non antem geniculando.” Angelocrator’s 
Epitome of the Dutch Synods, cap. 13. art. 8. 
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It may teem strange that such salutary measures for the Church government vtare^not 
token in Guernsey at tie same time* and one bidy of Canons settled for both Islands. 
But hereagain his Majesty shewed*the same kind of policy* before adopted* when he 
allowed* or rather confirmed* Quefcn Elisabeth's consent to the use of the first Discipline. 
Had the King made the attempt npmt both at once, the opposition ministers* by a^Conjt-. 
immiestkm of counsels* ‘would have formed a more formidable league against the proposed 
reformation, and rendered mi adjustment* to the satisfaction of all parties* almost* if not 
quite* impracticable- Hts Majesty therefore adhered to the old maxim in the arts of 
empire* Divide et impera ;*• foreseeing if one Island was brought to conformity, the 
other would the more easily be induced to follow. There was likewise good reason 
for making the trial first in Jersey* as he had to send thither a new Governor* biassed by 
neither party* and well affected to his Majesty’s, wishes* who could* and did* almost im¬ 
perceptibly* bring about the change. But in this Island* Sir 'Thomas Leighton still 
Continued Governor* who had been so very instrumental in the introduction »f the 
Geneva Discipline* and consequently was not likely to be easily brought to advance a 
cause in such direct opposition to his avowed principles. The death of the King shortly 
after* before an opportunity offered of accomplishing his wishes with reflect to the 
conformity of this Island, and the troublesome reign of his successor* Charles I. being 
ill adapted to such an undertaking* the Church of Guernsey continued under the 
influence of presbyterian principles and the first Discipline*• as appears by Dr. Heylin's 
Survey, who states* that in 1629* -the time he visited these Islands as chaplain to the 
Earl of Danby, then Governor* such was the peevish obstinacy of one of the ministers* 
that at first he would not even allow prayers to be read to the soldiers in his Church* at 
such times when not used by him ; and when at last induced to comply with this 
request* it was upon express condition* that neither the Litany should be read* or the 
communion administered* In consequence of which* the soldiers wishing to receive the 
holy sacrament* were ferried over to the Castle, where* in the great hall, they celebrated 
the Lord's supper; nay, to such a pitch did they carry nonconformity, that in St. Peter’s 
Port* where they had regular, lectures every Thursday* the sermon was put off on the 
feast of Christ's Nativity* which then happened on that day of the week* rather than 
suffer the smallest appearance of religious celebration of this great festival. 

It bad been the custom, ever since the reformation* and whilst the Islands lay under a 
presbytery* to send those young gentlemen designed' for the Chjirch into France to 
prosecute their studies; but a serious evil arose from their being trained up in foreign 
systems* imbibing principles and opinions* if not inimical* yet not altogether orthodox* 
or quite Consistent with those of the Church of England. To remedy this inconvenieffce. 
King Charles I. was humbly besought by the States*of both Islands* to grant some place 
in one of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge* whieh might induce them to pursue 
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their studies with wore advantage at such foundations; to which request his Majesty very 
graciously consented, though some tinfe elapsed ere an opportunity occurred to accom¬ 
plish the design, wbjch was at length effected by Archbishop Laud, soeo oAer he got 
into power. It happened that a very good estate, consisting of houses in London, and 
• lands, in Ruckingbanfthire, escheated to the crown, and die ^rchbtsiiep obtained a 
grantVfrorn the King, fpr the endowment of three fellowships in the University of Oxford, 
vie. one in epch of the three Colleges of Exeter, Jesus, and Pembroke, for the Islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, to be held by them alternately, the alternation to proceed m this 
order: That to which soever of the two Islands the election of the two fellows should 
first happen to fair (as it must of necessity be), the other Island should come in for the 
two next turns, and so on iifd continual rotation for ever.* And it was declared to be 
the good King’s intention, that after a competent time spent iq the University, such 
fellows should return to the Islands, /or the service of«God in die work of the ministry ;f 
which clearly implies, thaf none but such as were intended for holy orders should 
have the benefit of them. To these fellowships have been since added five exhibitions 
or scholarships in Pembroke College, each of twelve pounds per annum, not alterna¬ 
ting as the former, but yet so divided and proportioned betwixt the two Islands, as* 
that Jersey, being the largest, should have three of these scholarships allotted to it, and 
Guernsey only two: these were the gift of Bishop Morley, then diocesan of the Islands, 
a pious, public-spirited prelate, upon his taking into serious considerations {as is 
expressed in the indenture tripartite between the said Bishop, the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ-Church, Oxford, and the master of Pembroke College), that the inhabitants had 
not those advantages and encouragement for the education of their children which 
others of bis Majesty’s subjects enjoyed. 

During the unfortunate struggle between King Charles and his rebellious Parliament, 
and whilst the usurper Cromwell held this Island, of course, little or no attempt at 
Church reformation was likely to be made; but upon the happy restoration of 
Charles II. an Act of Conformity was passed, which extended to this Island ; the office 
of Dean was revived here; and the following warrant, under his Majesty’s royal *signet 
and sign-manual, was transmitted to the Governor a&ordingly:— 


# # " Volumus—41uiiftfr; si prima electio tie duobus ex insult de Gernsey, ac de uno tanttim ex Insult de 
“ Jersey, aut i contrarfo accident, qud^ tunc proxima electio facta fuerit de duobus ex illt Insult de qut 
“ unus tantdm sic primd eligi contigerit, ac*eodem modo alternis vicibus hujusmodi electiones facta; fuerint 
" in perpetuum.” , . 

Y *' Intantio nostra eat regia, ac sic *p6r proesentes tfecltramus, quod irffra tetnpus conveniens preedicti 
“ socij vel scholares eorundem seperalium collegiorum respective, ad seperales Insulas pr»dicta9 respective, 
" super promotiones idonaas eis oblatos, ibidem Deo servituri revertantur.” 
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" Charles Rex .—Right trusty and well-beloved councellor, we greet you well, though 
(t we do conceive to hrfve given aboundant testimonies of our goodness and clemency to 
"our subjects of the Inland of (Guernsey and dependencies, aft in other things, so 
" particularly in passing by unpunished their miscarriages during thp late troubles; we 
< c have not thought i( enough to rest there (such is our tender^are of their gopd'aifd 
" settlement), %nd not use ‘ all other means in our power to preserve therW from 
" relapsing into their former distempers. To this purpose, calling to mind how their 
" dissenting in matter of worship anc{. Church government, from that which was used 
" and established in the rest of our dominions, was the chief, if not the only, cause of 
" the late disorders amongst them ; wc have thought it the best Way, for preventing 
" the like in time to come, as to comprefynd them in th€ common Act of Oblivium ; 
"so likewise to have them included in4he other Act of Uniformity, which we have 
" lately passed in our Parliameict. And, accordingly, approving of the presentation 
" made by you to the Right Reverend Father in God, Gporge. Bishop of Winchester, 
"diocesan of the;, said Island and dependencies, of the person of John de Saumart's, 
" one of our chaplains, and minister in the same, to be the Dean of that Island and 
" dependencies, for the good report we have had, both of his sufficiency and abilities 
" to discharge that office, and of his fidelity to us, and approved inclination unto our 
" Church government: These are to will and require you to see the said John de 
" Saumares duly settled in the Deanry aforesaid, with all the power of jurisdiction 
" belonging unto it, and to be fully obeyed in.the exercise of the same, and particularly 
" in causing the Liturgy of our Church of England to be read and used in the said 
" Island and dependencies^ throughout all the Churches there, according to the said 
" Act of Uniformity, and such instructions and directions as he shall receive from his 
" said diocesan. 1 And because we are given to understand the douzeniers of the 
" several parishes in our, said Island, &c. have diverted unto other use, certain 
•" revenues and rents belonging unto those Churches to which they have been given 
" from ancient times, for th£ir reparation and maintenance, whereby they are fallcrijnto 
" great decay,* and a great p^rt of them unto a, condition nothing suitable with that 
" decency which is required for the due performance of holy dutyes and servises in 
" publick assemblies: These are likewise to will and require you*to be aiding and 
" assisting unto the said Deah, in having those rents and revenues restored to their 
" ancient primary uses; and to that effect, to be put' into the hards of* the respective* 
" Church-wardens of every parish, to be imployed 'by them as the said Dean, with the 
" advice of the minuter of the parish, shall direct and order, for the reparation, main- 
" tenance; and ornament of the said Churches, in a fitt and decent manner. Iifatl 
" which particulars, as we do expect all ready *and due obedience to these our 
" commands from the baiilif and jurats, and all others whatsoever bearing office in 
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w our said Island and dependencies, and in general from all our good subjects there; 
“ so, if, contrary to our expectation, there should he found amdhgst them any of such 
“ evil and turbulan(^spirits as should endeavour afiy disturbencies or disquiet there, or 
“ in any sorts to iynder or oppose him, the said Dean/ or any employed by hirti, in the 
"•due and lawful exechtion of the premises, our will and pleasurp^Hiat in such case 
*‘^ou Vdiall call such persons before you, and use such codrsfe a» you in your prudence 
“ shall think, fit, in order to the preservation of thfe public peace of the Chureh and of 
*' the Island, and of the Dean’s authority; and,that if you cannot reduce them to a 
“ better temper, you shall send or bind them over to appear at our £ouncel table, there 
“ to be proceeded *against according to their demerits and offences. Given at our 
“ Honor of Hampton Court* *the fifteenth .day of July, in the fourteenth year of our 
ft reign.” % 

m " By his Majesty’s command, 

" EDW. NICHOLAS.” 

“ our right trusty and well-beloved Councellor, Christopher • 

“ Lord Hatton, Governor of our Island of Guernsey 

a 

Thus invested and fortified, the new Dean entered upon his functions, and in 1664 
obtained a commission of official from the Bishop of Winchester, investing him with 
full power and authority of ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the Island; and his 
Majesty, by the following warrant, directed that th$ Governor’and all others should be 
aiding and assisting in the execution thereof:— 

" Charles Rex. —Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Our trusty and well- 
“ beloved the Dean of our Island of Guernsey having given unto us to Understand the 
“ great readiness and affection you have shewed heretofore to establish the discipline and 
" government of our Church of England in that our Island, wee cannot but takrf. 
rf notice of it, as an indcavor which hath been very pleasing and acceptable to us, as 
“ not only very much conducing to the advancement t of God’s holy worship, but to the 
“ good and quietness of that place; and accordingly wc have thought fitt, upon the 
“ said Deane’s rettirne unto you, to will and require you, that, wherein he may have 
“ need of it, towards the perfecting of so good a workfe, and the maintenance of his 
ecclesiastical‘jurisdiction, according to his commission,* and thd instructions he hath 
" received therein from the Righf Reverend Father in God, George Lord Bishop of 
“ Winchester, his diocesan, to be aiding and assisting to him, the said Dean ; wherein 
tr ^uu will doe us very good and acceptable’service, and soe wee bid you Jarewell. 

“ Given at our Court at Hampton, July 24tfi, 1665.”* » 
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The office of Delia befog thus re-established, and ttoe Liturgy pretty generally 
enforced throughout Vbfe Island, the people by degrees were brought to conformity 
With the established Church, though how and then principles net quite orthodox were 
manifest* in some of the clergy, wad the reading of the Litany met fit times with some 
little opposition’'v^vea os fate as 1765, the Dean found it necesittry to apply for the tfid 
of the civil magistracy to enforce it, so deep was the old ptesbyterian doctrine nootedf in 
the Island, that a century could net totally eradicate it; afnd even at tins hour some 
Vestige Of it may yet he traced in the use of the surplice being still discontinued ; and 
although the sacrament of baptism is here, as it ought Vo he everywhere, generally 
performed in church, yet hot One font is to be found througtioat the Island. Indeed I 
blight even go further ; for although the Stiffness of tbV knees, so 'deservedly censured 
by Dr. Heylin, has ,somewhat relaxed, ^et, either from want of knowing better, or a 
slight tincture of the old leaven, the cushion Or hassock seems in little requisition. How¬ 
ever, these trivial deviations from established customs (if I, may venture to call tbe latter 
trifling) may yet find correction, and the surpKce and font gain admittance. 

Having traced the rise and progress of ‘Christianity and reformed religion in this 
Island, it may not be amiss, in further explanation of the nature of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction, to introduce the commission granted by the Bishop of Winchester, the 
diocesan, to the present Dean, who, by virtue of this authority, holds liis court for the 
determination of all matters within the ecclesiastical jurisprudence, as often as occasion 
requires. This ecclesiastical court is‘'composed of the Dean and bencficed clergy of 
the Island, a registrar and apparitor ; most of the advocates of the Royal Court being 
proctors. 

Before the Dean, as surrogate to the Bishop, tbe Wills of persons dying in the Island 
are proved and registered, and from him administrations are obtained, for .the proper 
distribution of intestates', property, copies of which are regularly transmitted to the 
Bishop’s cotfrt at Winchester. The Dean, by virtue J of his commission, has likewise 
the power cf granting special licences for the consummation of private marriages ; and 
as this privilege is not attended With very considerable expense, few persons entering 
the holy state of matrimony, whose purse is able to bear it, are united at the altar, 
the cCremony being generally performed at home; while the lower classes of people 
Celebrate the nOptial rite in the chtrrdb, if Wot With more religious ideas Of this too 
died inconsiderate union, '«t learit with more outward appearance of devotional 
solemnity. • 4 

Tbe Cburch ceremony of Confirmation, whkh, by the Otarons of England, should 
be attended to before the admission df persons to the Lord's supper, is, by necessity, 
omitted in these Islands; the Bishop Of the diocefc to which they ate attached, never 
visiting them to perform this religious rite. But to supply tHis defect as nearly 'as 
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possible,' private instruction, a competency of age, and the public answering of certain 
interrogatories at the church, in the presence and hearing of the whole amembly, are 
considered as a ratification of the baptismal vowi And, undef such circumstances, all 
that can be done t<\ qualify the communicant to receive*the holy sacrament. 

* 'Jr 

• * l COMMISSION TO THE PRESENT DEAN. • ^ - 

\ t # • 

" Bfownloy, by divine per mission. Bishop of Winchester, to our beloved in Christ, 
" Daniel Francis Durand, Clerk. A.M. Dean qf the Inland of Guernsey, within the 
"'jurisdiction of our diocese of Winchester, health, grace, and lienedicttoD. We, 
“ entirely confiding in your sound learning, integrity of life, morals and fidelity, and 
" industry in the discharge of business, do, by these presents, commit unto you, the 
" said Daniel Francis Durand, full power and authority (as far as by the laws and 
" the ecclesiastical canons of this kingdom of Great Britain we may, and agrCBSttfe to 
" the same) to take cognisance of, proceed in, depree and determine, all and singular 
" ecclesiastical causes arid businesses within the said Is'and of Guernsey, which to us 
tr and our ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of right, or by custom in this behalf, do belong, or 
tc lieretoforc usually and customarily have belonged, and the same and everv of them, 
“ with their incidents, emergencies, and dependencies, annexed and connected what- 
" soever, to hear, discuss, and duly and finally to determine, and to prove and insinuate 
" the last wills and testaments of all persons dying within tlie said Island, or such 
" wills and testaments (if the case shall require jt) tp reject and disallow: And, in due 
“ form of law, to grant and commit administration of the goods of persons deceased, to 
" the executors named in the last wills and testaments of such persons deceased, or, in 
" case of such persons dying intestate, to those to whom of right they ought to be 
" granted and committed; and the accounts of such executors and Administrators to 
“ receive, audit, examine, and admit; and them, after they shall have so justly and 
" truly accounted, to absolve, discharge, and dismiss: Ana also to proceed in matrix. 
" menial causes and contracts, and causes of dilapidations«and spoliations of the goods 
" of churches, and all other ecclesiastical causes and^ businesses whatsoever, of right or 
''custom, to be created and*bandied (saving always and reserving to ourselves the 
" examination, admission, and institution of clerks to all ecclesiastical benefices in the 
" said Island, and the proceedings to deprivation of all clerks whomsoever): And in our 
stead, authority$>qnd name, according to law, to visit Ihe churches and other ecclesi¬ 
astical places, and the clergy And pecfple subject to our jurisdiction ; and to search 
" into and inquire concerning the lives, morals, and conversation of all the inhabitants 
of the said Island, by all lawful ways and means by which it may best .and most 
" effectually be done, and to proceed against and correct the crimes and excesses of the 
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“ said inhabitants, (the reformation and punishment of whom, to the ecclesiastical 
n court is known to Wfelong) ; and to inflict Upon the clergy suspension, as well from 
" their office as benefice, ( respeottv«Hy, as the case shall require,; and upon the laity 
“ to enjoin and adjudge salutary and condign penances, by your owp sound discretion, 
" and agreeably v t£4he laws and ecclesiastical canons; and to {reduce and reform the 
" delinquents tp a more commendable way of life, and them ,,so reformed, figUUy 'to 
" dismiss and absolve, and to their* former state and reputation to restore,.: Also, upon 
“ vacancies, Sbd for other good causes, to sequester the fruits, profits, revenues, 
“ oblations, and other ecclesiastical emoluments and incomes of churches and benefices, 
"and the custody of the same so sequestered, to commit to proper persons, by your 
" own discretion to be chosen and appointed; and tcf assign proper allowances and 
" stipends to clerks r who shall serve the*cures of such vacant churches and the said 
“ sequestrations, when there shall be occasion relax; and likewise to proceed in 
“ causes concerning tithes, and to judge and determine in suits and causes relating 
“ thereto; also tp grant licences, tolerations, or dispensations from publishing the 
" bans of matrimony, and for solemnizing marriages at times prohibited for just and 
“ lawful causes, and when and where it may by law be done; and also licences to 
" curates, schoolmasters, and practisers in physic. And we do give and grant to you, 
" the said Daniel Francis Durand, our full power and authority to do, exercise, and 
et expedite all and singular other things necessary or fit to be done in and about the 
" premises, or any of them, which to the office of Commissary or Official of the said 
* f Island, and to the Ecclesiastical Court thereof, by right and custom do belong, 
" although the same be not herein particularly specified and expressed, with power to 
“ delegate and substitute in your stead, when you shall happen to be absent, or lawfully 
" hindered or prevented, one or more sufficient surrogate or surrogates, to execute the 
•* premises, and all and singular fees, profits, commodities, and emoluments whatsoever, 
** which to the said office, from ancient custom, are known hitherto to belong, or he^c- 
*' after may belong (except kuch as belong to, and arise from, matters and cases before 
“ excepted). •'In testimony whereof, we have caused our episcopal seal to be hereunto 
“ affixed, and have subscribed thk same this third day of November, in the year of our 
“ Lord, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, and in the seventeenth year of 
" our translation. 

>• (Signed) • B. (/. >.) WINTON. ' 

« c 

The Church livings, as before observed, are of little value, from the loss of the great 
tithes originally belonging to them, which were first, by the papal authority, appropri¬ 
ated tty the Norman monasteries, and afterwards sewed upon at the reformation. The 
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smalllittfea, or share of the greater, allowed by those religious houses (o the incumbent 
priests, are still retained, which have been since increased by wh»t are termed Novals,* ** 
or Deserts, being tithes of lands not in cultivation*ati1:be time the monasteries possessed 
the.Church revenues, but since brought into tillage. /The cfergy are likewise»entitled 
to, a’.tithe of the produce of the numerous orchards, and also aifpHowance out of 
the fish caught where the parishes bound on the sea, which tfcgy all do, excepting"- 
St. Andrew’s.^ Surplice fees were formerly paid, but dropt by tlie presbyterian 
ministers, out of aversion to the name ; and tile Church dues are soxery trifling for 
baptism, marriage, sacranpent, and burial, that, excepting in the Tdwn Parish, where 
the inhabitants are numerous in dbmparison with the rest, they amount to but little; 
and even that trifle can be Refused, as the clergy, in 1585, accepted, in lieu of such 
dues, a small composition by way of tithe (vi^. a groat, silver, for every colt or calf, 
and three mailles foj each lamb, or the tenth of such # in kind), vfhich was gnijtari^by 
the Royal Court, and'eonfirmed by an Order of Council, never since disturbed, though 
an attempt was afterwaitls made by the Yale Parish to do so, but without effect. 
There is one advantage^ however, enjoyed by incumbents here, which the clergy of 
England do not possess—that of tlieir Presbyteres being kept in repair at the expense of 
the parish, which prevents dilapidation and litigious controversies. The proportion of 
the great tithes, and of what is termed Champart, forming part of the Church revenues, 
is as follows:— * * 


St. Peter’s Port,. j* Seventh of tithe anti champart.f 

St. Martin’s,.The like. 

The Forest,.Ninth of tithe and champart4 

TortevaJ,.Third of tithe. 


* “ Novalia,” in old Latin authors de Re Rusticd, imply lands newly ploughed, either by their first culti- 
va^>n, or after having laid fallow, or at rest, some years: but here Nqyals do not mean lands, but tithes of. 
lands, first brought into tillage, and therefore more properly called Deaerts, being tithes of certain lands 
formerly desert or uncultivated. 

** Novale terre, notvellement defric^ee, et nlise en valeur—Cttye tefre n’est pas de la grosse disme, e’est 
" un Novale—Les Noyales appartiennent aux curez par preference aux gros decimateurs.” Furetiere, 
Diction. 

t This rector’s tith^ gr rather share of the King’s tithe and champgrt, is now apportioned in the following 
manner: The tithe and champart being*collected together, the seventh*sheaf is first set apart, and then the 
two succeeding sixth sheaves; afterwards the seventh, and then again the two succeeding sixths, till the 
whole is divided; so that the rector has three sheaves out of every nineteen. 

The taking of the eighth or ninth sheaf, called in French querrui, seems a corruption of, the French 
word charrue, which signifies a plough, and may imply plougluright, in allusion to the custom of some 
lordsjM-jEjcg nce a llowing their husbandmen or villains, as a recompence for their labour, the eighth and 
tftnui of the produce. 


M M 
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St. Andrew’*,.Fourth of both. 

St. Peter’s (WJood), .... Third of tithe only. 

St. Saviour’s, ..<^The deserts and the tenths, reckoned about six 

8 hundred sheaves. 

K 

The Catelj,.. Ninth of tithe only, or the full tithe of a certain 

" v v r proportion of the parish. 1 " 

The Vale, Five of the King's tithe only. , 

• St. Sampson’s,.Five of both. 


Cbamp&rt, oi,' is the word* itself implies, a part or portion of the field, reserved by 
the chief lord by way of rent, is the twelfth sheaf of the whole crop .or produce; and the 
farmer/ in countingouthis sheaves; sets aside the eleventh for the King as tithe, and the 
twelfth for the lord as ebampart; but in„the Yale there is a double champart payable 
du Roy)', belonging ( to the King, upon which the clergy have tithe; and 
the champart of St. Michael ere le Val, not titheablc. The cause of the double champart 
was this : At the suppression of that priory, which was the only religious house that 
subsisted of itself, the tenants made no tender of the champart, but concealed it, which 
Sir Thomas Leighton, when Governor of the Island, recovered for the crown at his 
own expense, and was licensed by the Queen to dispose of it for hi3 own benefit, which 
was accordingly done. 

Formerly in this islaiid, as in England, the tenth sheaf was set apart for tithe; but the 
farmers agreeing to stack the whole grpwtli together in the field (a custom that prevails 
here, instead of leaving the sheaves in shock, and which will be more particularly 
noticed in speaking of the agriculture of the Island) have, for their service and care, 
been allowed to count the eleventh sheaf for tithe, and the twelfth for champart, which 
is done upon removal of the stack to the rick-yard or barn, when sufficiently dry and 
fit for housing. 


The disme or tithe of c all grain and flax grown in the Island is (as before observgjl) 
due to the King; and wbero the champart likewise belongs to the crown, they are both 
collected together, and the rector has thereout the proportion before enumerated; but 
he is not entitled to any allowance out of champart payable to the lords of fiefs "in 
private hands. The rector has likewise the full disme or tenth of aK the apples, pears, 
cider, honey, calves, colts, pigs, lambs, geese, and fish ; but no tithe whatever is due or 
payable, either to the crown or rector, for hay, clover, lucerne, potatoes, parsnips, 
cabbages, or other vegetables ; and if corn lands,.are laid down in grass, they are no 
longer subject to tithe or champart, and after forty years may again be brought into 
tillage, entirely freed from either, provided such lands ever after continue cultivated; for 
if agpin laid down, and afterwards a third time come under plough for the growth of 
corn, &pth tithe and champart revive, and become payable. ^ 
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Thee Clturches, as before observed, and may be seen by the Plates, are commodious 
edifices; indeed, 1 may say with great truth, wonderful structures*for the early period at 
which they were erected when the Island could but iff afford the expense, apd not easily 
find -artificers sufficient or competent for their completion. The two St. Peters seem to 
bear the palm of superidtity, in point of architectural design and el^bpstlfe performance, 
thdfcgh scarcely one will jbe found inferior to the generality 6f‘country village churches 
met with in Eqgland. I can only lament that they hre not all better filled; and that 
since the times of Falle and Dicey, who both mention dissenters being,ujaffliown in these 
Islands, sects of almost every description have caused a schism, and greatly diminished 
the congregations oftoome of them. Calvinists and Methodists are everywhere numerous, 
in public chapels and private tftnventicles, gaining proselytes that may well alarm the 
established Church. Some few Quakers and Raman Catholics have gained admittancp ; 
and a new sect of dissenters, hithertq unknown in this Island,—Baptists, havdlately 
made their appearance.* The society* of Quakers fir$t established themselves here about 
1782; Claude Gay, of Barking in Essex, was their first minister, a native of FranCe, 
born in the city of Lyons about 1706, and educated in the Church of Rome, of which 
he continued a zealous member till about thirty-six years of age, when he quitted that per¬ 
suasion, left France, and came to Jersey, where he embraced the principles of the Friends. 
About 1741, lie was imprisoned thereby order of the magistrates,, an$ after nine months 
confinement, was banished to England; but returning, was again imprisoned and 
banished under pain of corporal punishment; he "was afterwards relieved by order of the 
King and Council, with liberty to return to Jersey, but settled in London, about 1745. 
He afterwards travelled much, visited this Island, and established the society of Friends, 
and died at Barking in 17S6, aged nearly eighty. 

There is one inconvenience the English people feel in this Island:—the regular Church 
service is invariably performed in the French language, so that tjie numerous English resi-^ 
dei^s, and others occasionally visiting the Island, have only Jhe opportunity of attending * 
garrison service, read every Sunday between morning and ’afternoon French service. 
An evening lecture in the Town Churcji has lately bepn effected by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion, which is but ill adapted to* invalids or the infirm ; and the English have no other 
opportunity of hearing divine service, unless they are able and willing to pay for seats 
in a small chapel (and the only one in the Island), where payers are*alternately read in 
Efigfish and French* For the purpose of administering* the sacrament to English 
communicants quarterly, the Frencli fnornuig service is on that day omitted ; and when 
the French Church communicate, the garrison prayers arc not read, in like manner. In 
alAhe country parishes little or no English is 'spoken; it would therefore bd utterly 
impossible to make any alteration: *but in St. Peter’s Port the inhabitants are sa Veil 
acquainted" vritbthe language (most of them attending garrison service and the evening 
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lecture), that no inconvenience would arise from the service being always in English, or 
alternately performed, as in the chapel just noticed. Yet were the parishioners even 
inclined to srich an arrangement/'there is still an insurmountable obstacle: the pews of 
the church are for the most part private property, and the English people could not be 
accomodated wii^seats. They are, therefore, likely to suffer' the inconvenience com¬ 
plained of, till, by united' exertions, they either form some plan of erecting a ldrge 
chapel, and paying an officiating* minister themselves, or, by the aid, of a brief, or 
such other ms^ns as his Majpsty and^ 'Council should judge expedient, a sum of money 
can be raised' tor'this desirable object. The defence of the?<? Islands has ever been, and 
still is, a very great expense to government, and a sum of money, comparatively 
speaking but small, yet adequate to this much-wanted purpose, would sarcely be felt in 
tlm general expenditure. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

i 

* COMMERCE OF THE ISLAND. 

* 

t 

Commerce being the reciprocal interchange between men of the things they stand in 
need of, must be essential to all countries. To those of any extent, interior commerce 
must necessarily be the most important, because many of the wants which it supplies, 
cannot be dispensed witfc, and must, to ensure the very existence of the inhabitants, be 
immediately within their reach. But though interior commerce be generally the first 
in importance, the advantages of foreign commerce are yet everywhere much less than 
they would "be, if it only enjoyed the same freedom. 

We are now sensible of .the benefits of interior commerce, by observing its effects in 
those countries where it is comparatively free ; for there are countries which have at last 
found out, that a Tree communication, or interchange of produce; and manufactures, 
between the several parts of the same country, is advantageous to every part; and 
which have removed most of the toils, duties, and restrictions, which lay in the way of 
trade between province and province, and often between town and town, and village 
and village, of the same province. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of human imbecility, and the slow progress of reason, 
than tnta late existence in almost all countries, and the continuance to-this day jiHhe 
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greater*part, of such impediments to a free trade within themselves. In France,, so 
vain of its civilisation and knowledge, -the living generation hat witnessed the restraints 
that existed to a free communication, between tha* different provinces, jRnd the several 
parts of the same province, and their removal effected by force more than by reason. In 
.Spain we may still witness their continuance at every step; and tlial^duse, added to the 
many other checks thrown in the way of agriculture, is •sufficient to account for tfiC 
miserable state of that fine country, without imputing it to the discovery or -possession 
of South America. Spain is indeed a strikiifg proof^ that neithe^ ooil, climate, or 
position ; neither rich commies, nor the mines of Mexico or Peru, can conipetisate for the 
want of liberty, civil, religious, add commercial. 

But if some countries have«opened their eyes to the benefits of a free trade within the 
extent of their own territory, they all remain more or less blind to those which they 
might equally derive from a free trade with foreign countries. * 

Commerce, taken*in a general-sense, is founded on the sacred right of property; 
according to which, nations as well as individuals should be permitted to dispose of the 
produce of their labour, and to purchase that of other nations, in the manner they please; 
they would then be sure to sell at the highest, and buy at the lowest price, and would, 
thus procure, by means of the least possible expense of their own labour, the greatest 
possible amount of the produce of others. 

Every thing in life, every transaction in which two or more ’persons are concerned, is 
commerce. The lord or possessor of large estates .is himself A trader of the first class ; 
for whether he sells the use of Ais lands or its produce, whether he expends the whole 
of his income, or lays out a part at interest; all these are bargains, in which he finds 
himself engaged in trade. Let him judge of the value of a free trade by his own 
concerns, and ask himself, how he would relish, with a large city in hts neighbourhood, 
being restricted in the sale of his produce, or purchase of his wants, to some one particular 
shop or village ? * *, 

If the benefits of foreign commerce were doubtful, and could not be established as 
clearly as they are on principles of reason and of public and private right and interest; 
the example of Ithose states, Which have by its means fisen tqjlhe highest degree of wealth 
and power, would prove what it is capable of. But foreign'trade should no more be 
judged of, by what is seen of it cramped and fettered on every side by exaction, 
•'Tftfclusion, add oppression, than domestic trade by the present state of Morocco. 
Freedom, entire freedom, is as necessary* to the one, as to the other. 

Foreign commerce, if free, would not only tend to abate the animosity of nations, and 
“soften their manners, but to engender liberal ideas and goodwill towards all men; for 
the prosperity of one nation being^necessary to the {Prosperity of the other, they have all 
an interest iiueach other’s welfare. 
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Io like manner* among men of the same nation and town* the success of this one is 
advantageous to the other; capitals and trade'increase together* and private profits 
become a general good. Nothing* therefore, can he so short-sighted as the envy raised 
by a neighbour's success in trade.* The many wealthy merchants settled in London, so 
far from being delemental, are of mutual assistance to each other j instead of being a. 
discouragement, their great number serves but to attract a greater ; so true it is, that 
the more there are who gain, the more there will be likely to gain also. 

In the words-o^Filangieri, ye may r say, that e< called upon as children of one large 
" family, sprdSft over the surface of the globe to assist each 4?iher, it is easy for us to 
“ perceive that the Author of Nature has provided* us abundantly with all that is 
" necessary for life ; commerce seconding his divine inteirtions would, if it were free, 
,f supply with the surplus of one country, the wants of the other, and thus keep in a state 

of pferfedical equilibrium, scarcity and abundance." 

The system of the economists, abstractedly considered, is founded on truth. They assert 
that land produces every thing, that trade and manufactures are unproductive. Their 
arguments have been perverted to decay foreign commerce, although their great object 
was to procure for commerce in general entire freedom : the distinction of productive 
and unproductive classes was used by them for the purpose of conveying more clearly 
their ideas, and impressing with more force the propriety of not burdening trade with the 
payment of any duty. Articles of trade or manufacture having, they sav, no value but 
sueh as has been drawn frbm the land, ar.3 unable of themselves to contribute any thing ; 
so that any charge put on them must necessarily revert on the land, which alone pro¬ 
ducing every thing, can and docs alone pay every thing. 

The error of the economist seems to have been in applying to every country separately, 
that which is trite only with them all collectively, and supposing them to form one 
whole under the same system of government. Considering this globe in that light as 
one whole, one people, it is cle^r that trade is only the medium of exchange between its 
several parts* and produces nothing of itself. But in the relative state of the world, 
composed of distinct nations, trade ipay, jo those nations where it flourishes, be as pro¬ 
ductive as land itself ; and this canhot be denied, since we Bee bare rocks surrounded by 
the sea, and without any territory of their own, maintain a numerous population, and by 
means of trade only, become ri$i and productive in every thing nepessary to the most 
civilised state of society. 

If a merchant sets out on a trading voyage in foreign countries, and by means of the 
exchange of his several cargoes, is enabledi within the twelve months to replace in kind { 
or pay in money sent home, the goods, outfits, and expenses of all sorts, to which he has 
been subject, and to return besides with two hundred tons of corn, wool, or flax, clear 
profit; does he not add to the stock of his own country as much as the 'cultivator of 
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tbreefhundred acres of land ? He has not created or adgcd to the general mass of these 
articles'; the same quantity of corn, tfool, or flax # would have existed: but he has 
enriched his own country by somuch; and with’rdSpect to that country/ his trade has 
been productive. , * * 

.•IPthen trade is so flecessary to all countries, even to those which can boast of 
frtiitful soil to any extent, how much more so is it to those where the land is not adequate 
to supply the, primary wants of the inhabitants ? * The Island of Guernsey Is in that 
predicament; one-half of its population depends on foreign supplies for its very 
existence. **k 

The situation of Guernsey is well adapted for trade, and must have been so considered 
of old, on both sides of the Channel, since we see England and France unite in opinion 
as to its utility as a fjee port, and come t<P a mutual understanding that it should 
continue so to merchants of all nations in time of peace and war. Our cliar?ers are 
explicit on that subject. “ And whereas,” says that of Queen Elizabeth, “ some other 
“ privileges, jurisdictions, immunities, liberties, and franchises were •graciously given, 

“ granted, and confirmed from time immemorial by our progenitors and predecessors, 

“ formerly Kings of England and D&kes of Normandy, and others, to the said islanders, * 
“ have been used and observed constantly in the said Islands, and other iqaritime places; 

oue whereof is, that in time of war the merchants of all natioqs, whether aliens, born 
“ in or out of the said Islands, both friends and enemies, could and might freely, 

“ lawfully, without danger or punishment, conte to*, resort unto, go to and fro, and 
“ frequent the said Islands, and other aforesaid maritime places, with tbeir ships, 

“ merchandises, and goods; as well to avoid storms, as to exercise their free commerce , 

“ trade, and traffic, and afterwards securely, and without danger, remain there, and 
" depart away freyn thence, and return into the same when they think fit, without any 
“ harm, molestation, or hostility whatsoever, in their goods, jncrchandtses, or persons j 
“ and this not only within the said Islands and maritime places, and all around the same, * 
but likewise at such spaces and distances from the Islands as the sight of man goes to, 

“ or the eye of ryan reaches: We, by virtue of oun royal authority, do* for ourselves, 

“ our heirs, and successors, renew, reiterate, confirm, alfck-graciously grant the same 
'* immunities, impunities, liberties, arid privileges, last meiitioneuT'to the said bailiff* and 
* * jur ats, merchant^^nd others, whether they are in war\or amity. with us ; and to all 
^others, inhabitant#, and aliens, knd sojourners aforesaid fit the said Islands, in as ample 
“ form and manner as heretofore they have used and enjoyed the same.” 

This privilege of neutrality was even sanctioned by a bull of Pope Sixtus IV. dated 
at Rome in 1483; which bull was ordered tq be publjshcd and observed in all his domi¬ 
nions, by Charles VIII. King of France, by order dated Senlis, 12th August, f486, 
-and issued, it is said therein, at the request of the inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey. 
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This neutrality is also recogqised by a document, still existing, tinder the seal of Louis 
Batard de Bourbon, High Admiral of France, dated 25th February, 1472; and by one 
of Francis Ddke of Brittany, of 20th November, 1484. , 

The neutrality continued in full force till the Revolution; King William ifot 
thinking fit to confirm it, though he confirmed the privileges of the Island in eveiy 
other respect. He was* probably afraid that it would open a channel of communication 
between James II. in France, and that King's adherents in England. 

The enjoy men| of a free port and neutrality does not seem to have attracted much 
trade to the Island. But foreign ships in time of war, no dl&bt, availed themselves of 
its neutrality to take refuge and anchor there; and by the extent of Edward III. being a 
statement of the King's revenues in the Island, it is said lhat foreign vessels with forty 
torn and upward, thgt cast anchor, pay tvJenty-seven sols tournois, and under forty tons, 
half tfeat*sum. These dues, including some trifling others in the jame article, are set 
down as producing on the averages one hundred and sixty livres in war time, and 
notfiing in peace.« English vessels did not contribute. 

In those days the principal inhabitants were country gentlemen, who prided them¬ 
selves more on their estates and seigneuries, than any thing which trade o’ould afford, and 
with which they were totally unacquainted. Foreign merchants bad no inducement to 
come over and establish themselves in this Island, at a time when there was no want of 
free ports in Europe, which taking no share in the wars, enjoyed also the advantages of 
neutrality. 

From the end of the twelfth century to the sixteenth, the league of the Hans Towns, 
in which three hundred towns and cities were united, carried on the chief trade of 
Europe, jointly with the free and commercial states of Italy. To the Hanseatic league no 
town was admitted, except it were mistress of its own jurisdiction and police, and was 
independent, or enjoyed from its Sovereign the privileges required. Lubeck was c*- 
‘sidered as the head of the whole league; but Bruges, and then Antwerp, became the most 
considerable, being the central deposit of the trade between the north and south of 
Europe. * * " • 

On contemplating thc-oftent of this league, its ramifications from Flanders and 
Germany to Norway and Livonia, the comfort and benign influence which it diffused 
over a great part of; Europe/ and the still existing splendour of so, mspiy of its cities, 
*• whose merchants," in the words of Isaiah, tr were princes, whose traffickers were the 
“ honourable of the earthwho can doubt of the advantages of commerce ? who can 
doubt of its tendency to improve the condition of man ? As the great stimulus to an 
increased*production of the land, as being ,the surest encouragement to agriculture, that 
first of all occupations, trade can never be too mufch favoured: the benefits it confers 
on the agriculture of a country subsist even after trade itself has ceased to flourish, as 
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may be Observed by Toscany, Flanders, Holland, and other countries, which still retain 
a pre-eminence in agriculture, aftefc losing the trade by which it Was acquired ;—a pre¬ 
eminence which no country can dispute, except England, where trade iij its turn has 
taken refuge, and found comparative freedom and encouragement; where, of* course, 
agriculture flourishes, and will arrive at a perfection before unknown and unthought of, 
provided no interference of office cramps the industry and enterprise of the merchant and 
farmer. , • 

It has been said, that, according to the nature qnd comjnon course of things, there is 
a confederacy against states or towns that have grown powerful by comlheite ; at!3, 
consequently, in tlfe same proportion as they increase in riches, they approach to 
destruction. To be sure, indABtry and plenty will always be the envy of idleness and 
want. Shall it be an argument against commerce, that it is productive of so much 
comfort and happiness, as to prove temptation to less happy neighbours tosh&n we 
think the worse of trade becaqse we dan conceivwpt very agreeable to the avidity of grand 
marshals and their master, to seize, plunder, ana levy contributions oq cities grown sich 
by trade ? Thus the prosperity of those of the Hanseatic league has all along excited 
the cupidity of, instead of being an example to, neighbouring princes; and thus we have 
Anally seen ferocious and mad ambition lay its malignant grasp on Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and Bremen, the only remains of that league; which, had they been left free, would have 
contrasted too glaringly with the ruin and desolation of the res’t of the Continent: the 
enemy of liberty and commerce could not, therefore., leave in existence such monuments 
of their joint and beneficial effects. 

May we not here be permitted to regret, that an Island like this was not admitted 
into that league; since its natural strength, insular situation, and the protection of 
Jjrcland, would Jnive preserved it from the fate which has attended the rest of its 
qjHphers: besides, the Island of Guernsey was in the enjoyment of its own police and 
jurisdiction, a free port, neutrality, and, in short, all tjie privileges required to bfe. 
admitted, supposing the consent of its Sovereign to join tltfe league had been obtained. 
To its central situation between the north and south of Eprope, and to the advantages it 
possesses in common with the other cities, may be adfl^dknaqy peculiar to itself: a better 
road and harbour* and a milder climate, which exposes not theHtfa^igation to be at any 
time interrupted by the icc, and which renders the ^sland remarkably fit for the 
depositing of wines,# and other goods liable to be injured by the* extremes of heat and 
cqjd, as well as improved by a mifd and equal temperature. 

But the Island had neither the good fortune to avail itself of that league which 

carried on the chief trade of Europe until thfi sixteenth century, nor of the wonderful 

revolution in trade, which then began to operate, m consequence of the discovery of 

• America and the Cape of Good Hope; of a new. world on one sitte, and a passage by sea 

to flic richest epuntries of the old world, on the other. 

• • • 

N N 
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, .llaf«rti|imtely thespirit of exclusion and monopoly acquired nqw strength and 
b&tjernese from the very circumstance which should have extinguished it for ever ,; a field 
A&epterprtfe^ and speculation opened itself to an,extent which all the merchants and 
adventurers of Europe, had thqy been fen times more numerous than they were, would 
not have, been sufficient to explore» and this was the time choren by all the powers, of 
Europe to narrow their miserable policy of exclusion : those countries which acquired a 
part of the trade to the east, appear to have made it one of their chief objects to prevent 

spreading of its benefits^ among^'their subjects; and whilst they were waging, in 
tiicse disidfiL 'seas, the most cruel wars for that trade, as ifjft were the supreme good, 
they were excluding from it the almost totality of their subjects, as if it were the greatest 
curse, tt 


^In America, where the object was tp colonise, the same system of exclusion was 
puY^Uffli- the great powers seized upon the new continent and its jslands, to an extent 
Infinitely greater than cither required, ^1 then settled colonies, from which they excluded 
Cach .other respectively, and the rest of the world altogether; not even permitting an 
intercourse between the colony pf one nation, and that of the other. 

Under such a system: of monopoly of the trade to the east, and of exclusion from that 
Of the, west, this Island had nothing to gain ; for with respect to the east, the moment 
x company was suffered to monopolise the trade, this Island could have no pretensions to 
a share, and had less rcason to complain, than every town of the United Kingdom, which 
were all equally excluded from a participation in the trade which they had contributed 
to acquire : '-and as to the colonics, if it were thought advisable to keep the whole trade 
to the mother country, that England should furnish all their supplies, and alone receive 
their produce; this Island could claim no share ; its free port was incompatible with the 
system of exclusion adopted by the mother country, whose object could only be attaimjd 
by excluding the Islands, so that their exclusion was a natural consequence of the gjfjj^H^ 
system. “ 

The twe great events we have been alluding to, had no.effect in bringing forth this 
Island to its present state, or increasing the trade of its inhabitants. From the east, 
they, with every Englishma/i a servant of the company, were excluded; and of all 
the immense coast, //.id numberless ports and islands of the new continent, the two or 
three little islands in the W^st Indies belonging to the Danes and Swedes were the 
only ones which, being open to all nations, this Island could trafijc with. The New¬ 
foundland fishery was also open to the Islands \ knd Jersey availed itself of it^ to 
advantage, not only by her inhabitants becoming fishermen themselves, but by purchasing 
the produce of the fishery, and carrying ifcto a market in their own vessels ; but this Island 
has confined herself to the latter Dranch only. • 

The neutrality of these Islands having ceased when King William came to the throne, 
by his Order in Council of 8th August, 1689, the Island turned its thoughts to 
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privateerfhg, and was very successful in his and Queen AttoeVwaTs, sd much so, that 
fifteen hundred prizes are said to iEve been made by Jersiy and Guernsey in the couple 
of those two reigns. # 1 • * y 

The French goods brought to this Island as prize, attracted purchasers from the 
neighbouring coast of England; connections were formed, capitals Increased, and fiCW 
ideas of trade opened themselves to the inhabitants; the funding system took root I* 
England, duties increased, and with these the temptation to evade theui ; every thing 
subject to those duties, and particularly French blandies, were eagerly bought up by the 
English, and found an equally ready sale on their own coast. •* 

It is no wonder, if on the return bf peace, the inhabitants were induced to import and 
keep in store the brandies and* other goods which they knew to be in such demand, 
and which accordingly continued to attract th$ English smugglers ; their resortingio 
this Island for the gqods they wanted, was neither illegal, with reference to Ik*'inhabi¬ 
tants, nor injurious to England. Tfie Englisl^coast in the Channel, lying everywhere 
opposite to French ports? open and generally nearer to the smuggler than this Island ; 
the shutting up of this Island would have been of no service to England ; the illicit 
trade could only be suppressed by mqpsures adopted at home, and which would strike 
at the practice generally. 

In many respects, indeed, it was preferable for the interest of England, thad the 
smugglers should resort to Guernsey, rather than to a foreign country : in the first place, 
it was calculated, that taking brandy, gin, tea, qnd tobacco, one with the other, sold to 
the smuggler in Guernsey, or in thh French ports in the Channel; one-third of the amount 
paid by him was afterwards incurred and charged to the goods, in addition to their first 
cost, for freight and insurance from the first shipping port, charges of landing, re¬ 
shipping, storage, wharfage, small casks or packages, profit, &c. It Was therefore an 
ot|fect that this third should centre at home ; besides, as trade is promoted by an inter¬ 
change of commodities between different countries, the British trade and fisheries werfe. 
greatly benefited in the sale of their produce, by the purchace of the goods i» question ; 
and many a cargo of brandy has been purchased by one of cod fish or pilchards, which 
fish would never ^iave been caiiglit, or sent to a forei^Aj&irJket, if it had not been in con¬ 
templation of the*returns in brandy, and of the means of getting j-id of those returns in 
Guernsey. \ 

^*in the second piape, it was desirable to keep the smugglers from the French ports, 
where interest might have promplfed.thenf to settl#and keep their vessels ; and the good 
policy of doing so, and permitting them to resort to this Island, was proved by the event. 
"The fast-sailing craft used in that traffic, and tlieir crews, were, on the breaking out of 
every war, converted into cruisers against life enemy? and sent to sea the very moment 
. when letters of;marque were granted. ■ 
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During the whole of the last century the trade of the Island progressively increased; 
the excise duties increasing also, the temptation to tha 1 smuggler, and his required supply 
of goods, became the greater. The intervals of £>eace were, however, more or less 
intervals of trade ; very little was done, comparatively, within the period of war, when 
the French ports were of more difficult access to the smuggler, # and when privatqeripg 
vsas afloat. . « * n 

Independently of the supply of gpods to the smugglers, and the navigation and trade 
which the procuring of that supply occasioned, a considerable brauch of business arose 
frttsn thbucntrepdt or deposit olf wines,'spirits, and other foreign goods, destined for legal 
entry into Great Britain and Ireland. Before the bonding system, Guernsey may be said 
tq have served as a warehouse for keeping foreign goods^in the same manner, or rather 
irLlieu of those used for that purpose in the London Docks and bonding ports. Before 
thstksystpm, those gefods were subject to pay the duty on landings and as the duty in many 
cases amounted to three or four times the first cost*of the goods, enormous capitals would 
; ba^e been required to have imported whole cargoes, llie'interest of which would have 
swallowed up the profits; whereas the cargoes being deposited in Guernsey, were 
afterwards ordered over in small parcels as they were wanted, by which means an English 
merchant could choose his time to buy abroad, when a favourable opportunity offered, 
and (With the same capital or credit could speculate on three or four times the quantity of 
goods more for Guernsey than for London. 

The advantage of Guernsey, as a depository for wines in particular, was manifest: 
wines all require a certain age before they are fit for use, and having acquired that age, 
their price is generally enhanced much beyond the interest and expense incurred by 
keeping them. It is therefore the interest of the merchant to buy his wines when new, 
and he can seldom buy too much when the vintage is good aud plentiful, because their 
plenty, at a time when new and not fit for use, makes the price reasonable, and their 
goodness insures their rekdy and advantageous sale, when they shall have acquired a 
proper agq ; and moreover* 'because there are always more had and indifferent vintages 
than,good ones. 

But it would have been impossible for an English merchant to avail himself of a good 
vintage, and import $ny considerable quantity of wines, if he had been obliged to pay 
the heavy duties on them four or five years before the wiues were fit for use. In 
Guernsey he found a safe depository, from whence the wines could be ordered ovfc^f: 
any part of Great Britain, in parefts of five, tens or twenty pipes or hogsheads, as 
wanted; a depository peculiarly adapted for the ripening and melioration of wines, jw 
account qf its climate being equally distant from the extremes of heat and cold, and e4* 
.the excellency of the vaults for usd or white wines. So excellent are the vaults, and 
particularly the under-ground vaults, in Guernsey, and so equal tjieir temperature, that 
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Rourdpaftix roerphantshave been Known to say, they would gladly be kt the expense of 
sending their new high-priced winekto Guernsey, if, when fit for use, those wines could be 
re-admitted at Rourdeaux; where |he town and country adjacent are so low and marshy, 
that under-ground vaults would*be under the level of tyie river, which frequently over¬ 
flows its banks, and runs into the town, and it would be impossible to keep them dry. 

•It is certain that the bonding system does by no means do away all the disadvantages ' 
of the English merchant, to which we have alluded. He has, to be* sure, a twelve- 
month and more for the payment of duty, but that is not enough to ripen wines; and it 
may be reasonably asked, what advantage does the revenue derive from thus* lmfitingpdie 
time of payment ? • The consumption of wines or other goods is neither increased nor / 
diminished by it; the amount, ©f duty must always be regulated by that consumption, ala 
would be the same, whether it were paid on the importations of three months’ or twee 
years’ date. The Engfish merchant may be said to lje deprived ftf the opportunity of 
speculating on new wines, or profiting to any extent of good and plentiful vintages, by 
the shortness of time allowed*him, the want of good under-ground vaults, the difficulty 
of getting at the wines, *and affording them the necessary care and attention, and by the 
great expense which would attend tljpir proper treatment. Red wines, and particularly # 
clarets, require to be filled up every month, if new, and to be racked from their lees; 
but the wine wanted to fill up the waste, or to replace the lees, must pay duty, an<^ that 
alone is sufficient to give a decided advantage to the foreign oveV the English merchant. 

The almost constant wars that England was engaged in for the last twenty-five years 
of the last century, and the effects of the French Revolution, raised the trade of the 
Island to the highest pitch ; it became the principal supply of the smuggler, and the 
depository of a much greater quantity of goods than ever. The disturbed state of 
France naturally induced the French as well as English merchant to lodge his property 
in a*place of safety ; and the depreciation of the paper money was so progressive, that 
Americans and other neutrals, who carried cargoes to Francc*'were eager to realise their 
assignats, and exchange them for wines, braqdies, and other goods that presented them¬ 
selves on the spot; and these goods were brou^htyover here in such quantities, that the 
vaults and warehouses of this Island,’numerous anff^teusivc as they are, were totally 
inadequate to their lodgment. - „ 

So extensive had become the supply of goods to thl^ smuggler, or what was, with 
^-fefeuce to Ehglrfnd, called the jllicit trade, that the attention of* his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment was naturally drawn to the moans of suppressing it. In 1800, Mr. Stiles, a com¬ 
missioner of customs, was sent over to the Islands to procure all the possible information 
On the subject; but nothing was done until 1805, when the Act for the better Prevention 
of Smuggling was passed, and another in 1807 ; by both of which, such regulations and 
restrictions were passed, as to the package of goods, the description and clearing out of 
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vessels, that a stop was put to the illicit trade, without interfering with any rfcaJ«open 
commerce which the inhabitants might wish to carryvon. The moment it was perceived 
in the Island that England, wall Seriously disposed do put an end to the illicit trade 
carried An by the smugglers of the United Kingdom, the merchants resolved to contri¬ 
bute their assistance, and to'discountenance the traffic by all the* means in their power; 
they therefore formed a Chamber of Commerce, in which the engagement to do so was 
the condition of admittance ; and the Royal Court completed .by its ordinances what the 
Acid of Parliament, sent over with, and confirmed by Orders in Council, had begun and 
intfcadedhw effect. 

Those Acts and*Orders were framed with as much Tregard ‘as possible to the privileges 
oh the “Inland ,* their provisions extended only to goods and ships at sea, or afloat ; they 
allured nothing on shore ; the civil juriscjictidu, police, and laws of the Island were left 
untouched;—a jurisdiction ektqnding, according to our charters, as far as the eye of 
man can* reach, but which had a reference chiefly to’the neutrality* of the Island, and to 
protect vessels resorting to it in time of war. It was, therefore, curtailed in those cases 
which fell within the provisions of the Acts of Parliament of 1805 and 1807, when the 
ships, goods, or persons were, in the words of the Acts, “ water-borne;” but the civil 
jurisdiction of the Island remained entire on land. 

After all, the" restrictions imposed on u# by the two Acts of 1805 and 1807 did not 
differ essentially from those contained in the Order in Council of 13th February, 1707 ; 
and that Order is still observed and cjted in the clearing out of all vessels from the 
Island; but it had not been judged advisable, or good policy, to entoice the other 
provisions of the Order of 1767, which had lain dormant till 1805. The chief feature 
of the new Acts was, that they extended generally the laws for the suppression of 
smuggling to tbfi distance of one hundred leagues from the United Kingdom, instead of 
a few leagues from the coast, as befoie; and thus brought these Islands, with rcSpect 
Co every thing afloat, witftiu the operation of those laws. 

Every thing conspired toideprive the l«!and of its several branches of trade at the 
same.epoch. ♦The Acts of 1805 and lb07 took away the supply of the illicit trade; by 
the bonding system, the Isljjid j?!/*longer continued the‘depository of the legal trade in 
foreign goods for the United Kingdom; and by the French decrees and English Orders, 
in Council, the whole of the Qbntinent of Europe was shut to our trade. 

This indeed was an’ awful moment, not only for this Island, but for Gfeat BritainHim 
for all Europe. The ravager of Europe communicated his rage against trade, not only 
to those governments which were under his sway, but in some measure to England 
itself. In the most civilised portion of’tbis globe, it became a question to ascertain 
which country could the longer, *and with* the mo# patience, endure the pressure of 
swant and misery, which it was the policy of all to inflict upon each other. This 
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undeftlr&able page shortly after reached across the Atlantic; where the military fury 
could not be susposed to prevail, Vnd where we saw the United ^States, a new country, 
agricultural and commercial, torment and distress Jtself in a thousand ways, by non¬ 
intercourse, embargo, and other acts of folly, with the sole view of adding to the embar- 
rpssnftent of her rivals. • 

•Though the passions of men know no bounds*, there is’fdrtunately, in the force tlf 
events, which.no human power can control, an insuperable bar to the accomplishment 
of that destruction and ruin which those passions^ when unbridled, so often meditate ; 
their very excess often produces the contrary effect of what they had in view, and rffi t 
happened at the juncture we are alluding to. Bonaparte was master of Europe; tha^ 
resources of Spain, her army? navy, and produce were at his command much mere 
effectually than by actual possession of the ccaintry; the very treasures of her colons 
were poured into his coffers, into which Portugal also paid her tribute. ATI this did 
not satisfy the man ; Ihc vanity of placing one of his family on the throne of Spain, his 
enmity to trade, and his revenge to England, made him hazard every thing for*the 
gratification of those passions, and take those measures which finally disappointed it. 
Never seemingly were measures bettes taken to insure success; all that treachery, fraud, 
military force, and cunning could effect, was made use of; but the people for. whom 
this man has generally expressed his sovereign contempt, the Spanish people, whom he 
considered as more entitled to that contempt than any other—this people displayed a 
Character which would have done honour to thedreesjt nations of antiquity, their example 
roused the other nations of Europe, and Europe has at last shaken off the yoke which it 
had but too long so shamefully borne. 

In 1807, the whole Continent of Europe was subject to the anti-commercial decrees 
which have cause4 so much misery over every part ; but that very yeaT with the next, 
which appeared to have crowned with success the views of those who sought the 
destruction of trade, was the beginning from which the wqrld may hope to date a new*, 
and the most flourishing era for commerce itN^s ever seen.* In 1807 the FAncli drove 
the Portuguese government to the necessity of tafc^ig refuge in Brazil/ which caused 
an important revolution in commerce, by the opening Vf -that fine colony to the trade of 
all neutral nation^. In 1803 the French rendered another equally or more important 
service to commerce by driving the Spanish people to resistance against foreigu oppres¬ 
sion ; to that successful resistance which has given the example to the other nations of 
Europe, and from which we may*ditte the restoration of trade among those nations, its 

t reater encouragement and freedom in many, and finally the opening of all South 
merica to a free trade with them all. * ’ 

This Island had, as much as anyother country, cause to rejoice at these great rovolu- 
-tions in trade; -at the* very moment when its principal branches of trade had been cut off. 
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when the state of the Continent precluded all hope^ of new ones/ excluded as 'it was 
from the British colonies, it could ^entertain little hops from those of Spain or Portugal, 
at all times sq jealous of strangers. ‘ These last, however, suddenly opened a new field 
Of enterprise, which daily promises more and more to yield a fair harvest to the industry 
of the inhabitants. The coast of Spain, after the inhabitants ^iad risen against "thfeir 
oppressors, presented severaf openings ‘for trade, and the whole Continent will again* it 
is to be hoped, offer many, to whidh the attention of the Island will be directed more 
than ever. • , 

V *t)n the 30th September, 1804, there were belonging tothis Island 133 vessels, ad* 
measuring 11,502^ tons. 

On the 30th September, 1813, the shipping of the°lsland consisted in 93 vessels, 
10,892£,tons. 

The difference, which is more £n the number tlujn the tonnage of the vessels, arises from 
the many cutters and luggers employed in the illicit trade, and registered in the Island 
at the first of those periods; but the vessels now belonging to the Island are chiefly 
employed abroad in a trade with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, with those parts 
of the Continent open to the English, and with Newfoundland. 

The produce of the Island itself being scarcely in any one thing sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants, cannot be expected to figure much in the account of its 
trade. A few cows are exported to England, on account of their good qualities, at high 
prices ; and its paving stones of blue granite, the hardest that can be found, have been 


sent to England in the following quantities: — 

From the 1st June, 1810, to 31st May, 1811,.2916 tons 

1st June, 1811, to 3lst May, 1812,.4891 ditto 

4 1st June, 1812, to 31st May, 1813,.4858 ditto 


The future presents to ( tbe Island a better prospect for trade than it could ever before 
■ liope for, or expect. If the, number of its ships and merchants were to increase tenfold, 
they would, in the present Itate of theTvfirld, find ample employment; and it is that 
kind of employment which, fipr frepsf ffeing capable of giving jealousy t to England, must 
appear to her as promoting IttnHfnterest, as well as that of the Island, and deserving of 
all her protection and encouragement. 

It would be easy to prove /that a country like England stands in need of a freQjjort 
within its own territories, add under its immediate protection. The warehouses under 
the bonding system in London, and other bonding“ports, do by no means answer all the 
purposes of a free port, although they lessen the inconveniences of the want of one. * 
the case’of wines, we have already shewn the disadvantage under which the English 
merthant laboured, not having it in his power to boy and import them when new. To 
avail himself of the good vintages, he is under the necessity of giving up the benefit of a 
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speculiVoa on wines, and content Limself with that of retailing’ them out, after having 
paid the chief profit to the foreign merchant. # * 

Considerable duties are laid in, England on forefgn manufactured goody of all sorts, 
in order to favour her own; this may be very well, as far as regards home consumption, 
or x the*supply of her col&ries, because England has there the means of excluding such 
foreign goods altogether % or of admitting them on her own conditions.. But if in thS 
several European markets, and the neutral colonies, there be in each of them some 
. particular kind of foreign manufacture that is preferred t<j the English, and wilj alone 
answer the'market, the English merchant goes to those markets under an evident 
disadvantage, if obliged to pay a duty on that article in England. Russian, French, an<L* 
German linens have, in Spain rffid Portugal, and in their colonies, a decided preference 
in their several qualities v over the British. German glass and steely French silks, an<|fe 
variety of other foreign articles, are equally preferred^ a proper assortment of these 
goods, so preferred, and carried to the neutral colonies without duty at the loading port, 
will meet a ready sale, %nd enable the vessel that brought the assortment to load*in 
return, and finish a prosperous voyage in half the time that will be required by an 
English vessel, whose cargo is made up of English goods only, or whose assortment of 
foreign goods lias before paid duty at home. The English goods so carried out mhp be 
also preferred in their kind, hut a cargo confined to the goods of one, country cannot he 
disposed of so readily as when duly assorted, and made up of the goods of all countries 
which are in use and preferred in the place of sale. 

In the same manner, the sugars, coffee, tobaccos, in short the produce of South and 
North America, will not be brought to England to be there deposited for sale, if duties, 
or even charges, are so heavy as to deter them. It will also be a strong reason for not 
bringing that prodyce to England, if the importer, who has to return to South or North 
America with an assorted cargo of Europe, does not find in England that assortment as 
free of duty and charges as he would elsewhere. • . * 

* In every way, if the interests of her marifi&tf: fares or hSr revenue be considered by 
England as prompted by duties on foreign goods ot ihe above description*; if, iii sfiort, 
owing to whatever cause, the man settled in South or North America cannot import as 
cheaply, and cannot export as cheaply and as freely, to and from* England, as other 
European countries,;, it is clear that England cannot expect to preserve that foreign 
commerce. • * 

ibis is an object of the first importance to England ; and even with reference to her 
tftvn manufactures, a little reflection will shew that they would derive encouragement 
from the admission and free export of all forqjgn goodg whatever, whether manufactured 
or otherwise : it would not only rerider England the general resort of merchants of all 
countries, and the depository of colonial and other produce, hut having their outward 
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cargoes to make up> merehapts would naturally include in them the greataifemtible 
quantity of English manufactures, because those manufactures would be displayed at 
borne to cvejy advantage, and bought at the first mud ; they would even be often sub¬ 
stituted for foreign goods, if the latter, though preferred, were not to be found in 
sufficient quantities, c or if the merchant were induced to it b/the length of creditor 
other advantages. English manufactures could surely never dispute the preference 
With foreign on more advantageohs ground than their own. The English merchant 
qho wquld add to bis other advantages of capital, shipping, and the variety of produce 
offcis own country, a ready assortment of the produce of all countries, and would thus 
vbe enabled to go Into all the markets of the world, with an evident superiority oyer the 
merchants of other countries. On the other hand, if foreign manufactures are excluded 
from England, or $annot be exported <thence without duty or heavy charges; if the 
American or other merchants are made to find <their interest in taking their outward 
cAigoes into French or German ports, they Will not only take the linens, silks, and glass 
of those countries, as having the preference over the English, but frequently the cotton 
and woollen goods necessary to complete their assortment, although inferior to the British. 

Whether England will avail herself, or not, of’the full advantages to be derived from 
the /tree admission and export of all foreign goods, there can, in either case, he no 
difficulty on her pajrt frp allow to this Island the enjoyment of such free trade; there is, 
on the contrary, every reason to induce England to give it all possible encouragement: 
the consumption of the United Kingdom and its polonies cannot be effected by it; 
Guernsey cannot trade anywhere but where neutral nations can go also. Supposing 
Guernsey to export none but British manufactures, there will not be one single piece of 
foreign manufactures consumed the less in the markets where Guernsey can trade, since 
other nations can, and will, equally carry the quantity for which there is a demand. 

If England, extending, her bonding Bystem a little farther, should think it her interest 
(as it appears so evidently to-be) to allow to her merchants the same facility with regajjp 
to the importation and management oj^vines, spirits, and other foreign produce, as the 
merchants onthe Continent enjo^^as also to permit thq importation, under bond, of all 
foreign manufactures, and their free exportation. Without duty, to t all countries over 
which England li&» no control; there will, of course, be the same reason for letting 
Guernsey participate in the like trade. . •*. v. _ 

If England, on the contrary, should, in consideration of her revenue or manufactures, 
conceive it impossible to frame such precautions, as to render it safe for her to venture 
upon a system of so much commercial freedom, then will there be the more reason 
for favouring Guernsey, and drawing to that Island the kind of trade which she cannot 
cherish in her own bosom, but which it is her interest should centre in her dependencies. 
The English merchants will always be the first to profit by the freedom of trade id 
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Gueiaj^rV«Jlreaidy do they find, fir the reasons above stated, that the 'bonding system 
does not ^enable them to buy and import their wines to the greatest advantage; that for 
French Wines in particular* Guernsey is necessary to them. .The war, pr rattier the 
nature of the war, has alone prevented many from depositing in |be first instance a 
gr^at part of their Fredkh win.es in the Island; all the trade between England and the 
Cofttinent being lately parried on by means of'licences oT the English and French 
governments, and no licences being granted to the # Islands to trade with Bourdeaux, the 
wines of that place were all obliged to go directly to London. i p . 

To those who bave nothing so much at heart as the prosperity of England, who can 
appreciate of what Importance it would be to her, to devise the means of giving ty^ 
trade in general the utmost extension and freedom; of giving to her merchants tis 
same, and greater advantages, if possible, than merchants of neighbouring countries 
enjoy ; and wbo think, that so far f(om being detrimental to the revenue and manu¬ 
factures', this would increase .and encourage the one and the other; nothing would 
afford so much satisfaction as to see measures adopted in England *to secure within 
herself the full benefit of a free commercial system. 

Next to that wish, sincerely made, after the earnest* recommendation that such ' 
measures be taken in the ports of England herself, a second wish Qiay surefy be 
expressed, that Guernsey do for ever continue in the enjoyment qf its present free port, 
the existence of which is the more necessary, if the present state of England prevents 
her giving all the latitude necessary to a foreign trade in her own ports,* and for which 
this Island is so well situated. 

Guernsey unites to a central situation in Europe, a temperate climate, well adapted 
for wines; a good harbour, never impeded by ice, as are the ports of Holland, 
Hamburgh, and o^jher northern ports; the best vaults in Europe, and a great number 
of spacious warehouses, the thickness and solidity of whose, stone walls insure their # 
security against fire, and their duration for ages. The wharfage and dues on goods in * 
transition are very moderate ; the most heavy-eje on wines*imported by strangefs, and 
which (in addition to the common wharfage of fifteen # sous* or nearly thirteen pence* per 
ton, paid by the inhabitants) pay about three shillings and ten pence per ton to the 
Governor-in-chief,*who is in the enjoyment of his Majesty’s revenues in the Island. 
Colonial or any otbej produce, sold in the Island for account of strangers, pays in no 
instance more tfsan ton shillings per ton, and pays nothing*if for account of the inhabi¬ 
tants. * • 

,-^heae dues are even now higher than they strictly and legally ought to be, it being * 
positively ordered and made part of the ch|rter grafted to the Island by diaries II. 
that the bailiff and jurats, and their successors, shall, for the repairs of the harbour 
and other public charges of the Island* levy the same duties as were raised in Queen 



Elizabeth’s time. Considering the depreciation inJ money of the same denon&iation 
from that Queen’s time to the present/and ‘the greater wants and expense*, for the 
defence of the Island, no great faftlt is to be fourfa jn the present actual duties; but 
there is no one thing which ou^ht to be impressed more strongly on the minds of 'the 
inhabitants, as they value the welfare And prosperity of themselves and posterity, fhafy a 
religious adherence to' the present duties, which, on no account whatever, should ever 
be increased. The bailiff and jurats, vyho are alone empowered to levy the harbour dues, 
wjao ate specially charged with the- maintenance and defence of the privileges of the 
Island, ana who may be supposed enlightened men, ought, above all, never to suffer 
touch increase; the little narrow jealousy of strangers, and desire of monopoly, are 
wry likely to actuate the inhabitants engaged in trade/'and induce them to call for an 
increase from which they themselves Will be exempted; but no policy can be more 
mistaken, than one founded on %uch miserable jealousy, and the words of our charters 
should always be kept in mind, by which ,f merchants of. all nations, born in or out of 
“ #ie Island, may freely and lawfully come to and frequent this Island, with their ships, 
“ merchandises, and goods, and there, exercise their free commerce without restraint or 
<r molestation.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

AGRICULTURE AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE ISLAND. 

Though agriculture, in alt countries, is of the first importance, and eveiy improve¬ 
ment of the greatest consequence; tbo-'barrow limits of an Island, hitherto shut out 
from agricultural communication with the reBt of the world, and too bigoted in long- 
rooted principles to think improvement possible, can evidently afford but little informa¬ 
tion to the agriculturist, in search of scientific knowledge, or mechanical discoveries. 
The same kind of plough, harrow, and every implement of husbandry, used, some 
centuries back, still exist; * and though, upon the whole, the "lands are clean and 
tolerably well cultivated, producing excellent crops of eveiy kind, it is to be attributed 
more to the natural effect of a good soil, and much manual labour, than to any great' 
ingenuity or improved management. A short detail of the mode of cultivation, and some 
few*remarks on the produce, will, however, gife the reader a general idea of the 
agriculture of the Island. Lands under plough are here never 1 suffered to lie (allow 
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or uncultivated'; manured principally from the vrac or sq^-weed, a succession of crops 
is produced without impoverishing th£ earth; ancf in five seasons, two of wheat, one 
of barlej or oats, one of cloyer) and one of’parsnips, is the genefal roptine of 
cultivation. Hie wheat and oats are cut in the usuaj manner ; bpt a strange custom 
prevails of invariably pulling up the barley by the roots, which must not only take 
away great part of the soil, and deprive the land of the manure df the stubble; but die 
shaking off tbe earth, which is done across the lgft thigh, must shed much of the grain. 
All the corn is first tied into sheaves, but it is not then pnt up into shocks to dty, as jn 
England; a hundred or iqore sheaves are piled together in a cork-screw spiral form, 
with the ears inwards, and one inverted at the top by way of thatch. In this manner hk ' 
is left in the field till fit for llousing or stacking in the rick-yard, where it has bran 
more the appearance qf a hay-cock, or largfe bee-hive, than a cprn-rick. Into such 
innumerable small farms or allotment!) is the land divided, that few persons are able to 
grow more than for they- own existence, and the. payment of their rents. The whole 
growth of the Island might possibly supply the natives, but the great influx of strangers 
and military, require a supply elsewhere, and certain quantities are allowed from 
England, besides the foreign importation into the Island, at all times precarious, 
especially when a war with France prevents^tbe egress from the neighbouring coasts of 
Normandy and Brittany. Few *oats, comparatively speaking, #re grown in the Island, 
and less beans, to both of which the Guernsey horses are in general great strangers, though 
few work harder in any country, from the bad State*of the olef roads, and the principal 
streets leading from the town (the place of general traffic) lying in sharp declivities. 
The cars used for conveyance of liquors are well adapted for the purpose, lying low 
between the wheels, into which, by a windlass fixed in front, the pipes are drawn with 
great facility, and as easily unladen ; they arc calculated to hold two pipes each, and 
equally well adapted for heavy packages or bale goods. One of these cars will be 
seen in the Print of the Town Church. • 

The culture of parsnips in particular is much attended to here: they are ^ourid to be 
an excellent fattening for horqed cattle and pigs, ajid .the best winter’food for milch 
cows, store pigs, # sheep, and even horses, that has yet been discovered. They weed 
them on the knee, with a short kind of iron spud or hoe, about a foot long; and the 
^soil «being light and sandy, they come to great perfection in abundance. .The grass 
lands are also very productive; and notwithstanding good manure is not very plentiful, 
they sometimes produce a ton of hay per vergee; but this is reckoned a very good crop. 
jhy is always sold by weight, never by the load or truss, and corn is vended by the 
quarter, of five bushels, insular measure, ajid ‘not ty the load. The average crop of 
wheat is about five quarters per vergee, hut that quantity of land will sometimes % yield 
'seven or eight Quarters. 
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The vrac er sea-weed, use4 for fuel <u well as Jwmie, is only allowed loMra out 
twice a year (about it&dsumraer pad Michaeltnes), to preserve its growth; it is then 
spread pn thq land, when* it lies* aonSe little time} till the saline unctuous matter is 
drawn into the earth, and it is then ploughed in. The dried sea-weed, with a 'kind of 
turf or peat, dug out of the bays, particularly the Vason, an* generally burnt mi the 
farm houses, the ashei of which, railed with a little dung or compost, form an excellent 
manure. f 

As fdw farmers keep more than one or two horses and a bullock, which would render 


deep ploughing for parsnips and potatoes impracticable, w^ich generally requires eight 
iumesand four oxen to each plough, a custom has long prevailed here of helping one 
alother at this time of need. For this purpose, each farmer fixes a day for what is 
teamed his grand plqugb, to which be incites his neighbours and friends, who assemble 
early with their horses or oxenand cheerfully contributing their* own manual labour 
likewise, generally accomplish the ploughing of as much land as is wanted for the 
growth of these ‘articles: good fare and the like kindness being the only return 
expected. Five vergees of grass, it is computed, are enough for the support of a cow, 
which, from the generally adopted plan of tetheriiig all cattle, is obliged to eat fair, or 
go without food. The excellence of the Norman cows is too well known to need a 
comment; the peculiar, richness of the milk renders it unnecessary that it should stand 
for cream to make butter; the milk itself is churned, and the butter it produces is 
incomparably good, and of a fine yellbw or gold colour. The fat of their oxen, when 
killed for beef, partakes of the same hue, having all the outward appearance of English 
beef when fattened on oil-cake, but without its unctuous or oily quality ; but the cause 
has never yet been satifactorily accounted for. 

little can be said in praise of the insular breed of horses: they are but ill formed, 
and generally worse kept, which does not shew them off to the best advantage; their 
origin, from those left behind by the Sarrogosan invaders, has been before noticed. 

CalVes are plentiful enough, but they are generally killed too young, and eat better 
than' they look*. Pigs are likewise numerous, and the pork excellent ., The hogs attain 
a great size, and much bacon is cured and eaten in the Island ; but they do not dry it 
so much, or smoke it, as in England. Few sheep are bred or fattened here, though 
there, is plenty of goqd feed, well adapted for the purpose. Fat sheep, <dead and «live, 
are brought from England, as well as oxen for beef;' though, sinie the general peace, 
the island has been supplied from France at a much cheaper rate, but the best of it 
cannot vie with the famous beef of Old .England, nor with her mutton either: it is ip" 
general small, and not fat. Poultry is generally dear, but the blessings of peace have 
already made a great reduction in the price, from the quantities now brought over from 
Normandy and Britanny; indeed, the superabundance of the necessaries of life iff 
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those countries ‘is likely to furnish these Islands vrttfr grain and every article of 
provision at vety reduced prices : but tilts can only \pst during pence and unrestricted 
importation. • * • , ( , 

^timber is of rather slow growth, not very luxuriant.or lofty; thp hedges are mostly 
cr^nppsed of furze, soVn on raised banks of green sward or turf, which makes an 
excellent fence, both profitable and useful. The orchards, chiefly of apple trees, are 
likewise very productive, and a great quantity, of cider is made and dfank in the 
Island: indeed, most kinds of fruit, especially raspberries,* strawberries, currants' goose¬ 
berries, plums, cherrieB, grapes, figs, peaches, nectarines, and apricots, grow in great 
abundance; and so congenial is the clime for what are termed hot-house or green-houra ’ 
plants, that most of them thrive well, unprotected by art, and myrtles and geraniums 
stand out all the year planted in the open greftmd. Even orange.trees, with but little 
winter shelter, will fructify; and mclpns are raised under hand-glasses, like cucumbers 
in England, but in Jersey come to perfection without. The fig-tree attains great 
luxuriance in these Islands: at Mr. De Jersey’s estate, named Mont Plaisir,* in 
Guernsey, is one of uncommon growth, the trunk measuring in circumference fifty- 
four inches, the height twenty-four fftet, and the branches covering a circumference of 
morn than one hundred and fifty feet; but it w now decaying fast. Indeed, all vegeta¬ 
tion thrives abundantly; and though the genial warmth of the. sun sheds its powerful 
influence around, it is so tempered by the cooling breezes of the sea, that the heat is 
by no means sultry or oppressive., The winters lire more wet than cold ; intense frost 
is unknown, and snow seldom lies more than a day or two upon the ground, yet the 
insect tribe is not more numerous than elsewhere, nor does the heat of the sun nourish 
venomous reptiles; neither snake or adder, viper or toad, is to be found # throughout the 
Island ; the blind* worm is now and then to be seen, and some few lizards, perfectly 
harmless, are to be found in the furze lands. The Island is well watered with smalj 
rivulets and springs, and the lands which produce furze *are perhaps as pjpfitable as* 
any other for fuel, as neither wood or coppice is to be seen. The Island is entirety 
destitute of game of every description, and the sportsynau is obliged to content himself 
with the slaughter of rabbits, blackbirds, larks, and thrushes, though in the season 
woodcocks, snipes, and fieldfares, are tolerably plentiful; but although surrounded by 
Jhe ocean, sea, fowl are not very numerous, nor easily appjroacbed within gun-shot. 
Most of the featheled songster^ which ornithologists* term British birds, cither 
migratory or stationary, are at times seen in this Island ; but the nightingale seldom or 
ypver makes its appearance, though in the neighbouring Island of Jersey, which is more, 
woody, it is not uncommon. , * , 

Environed by a rocky sea, a great Variety of fish is taken in abundance; and formerly (as 
before obsefVed)*most of the religious houses in Normandy were supplied from this Island. 
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Among the most common and plentiful, may be reckoned mackerel; the sea neeAe^or gar 
pike; whitings; pollacks ; bream ^ what are terfaed rock fish, which are a kind of sea carp 
and tench ; pnd congee eel, weighing sometimes tfrora thirty to forty pounds each:* 
The better sorts arc, mullets both red and grey, basse, soles* and plaice ; but the two 
latter are seldom taken in any quantities on this coast, though 0 they are often brqugpt, 
as well as turbot, salmon, cod, hake, and herrings, by fishermep from Torbay and else> 
where. ' m 

Shell fish, such as lobsters,* crabs, ^crawfish, and oysters (with a few cockles, but no 
mussels), are plentiful; and a fish, which seems peculiar to, these Islands, called orraer, 
' which, Mr. Falle, in his History of Jersey, says, Mr. Poindextre thought to be a contrac¬ 
tion of oreille de tner (auris marina), a name given to it from resembling the ear of a 
man, though much larger when of full growth. It has but one oval shell, the inside of 
which is like mother of pearl, and often m^pufaclpred as such. Having no under-shell, 
it adheres to the rocks and large loose stones, but so low that it can only be taken at 
lovfr water in great spring tides ; and whcri*cut from the shell... and nicely cleaned and 
beaten to make it tender, is uncommonly good, either fried or stewed, and can scarcely, 
in point of taste, be distinguished from a veal cutlet, so little has it the flavour of fish. 

The aphrocUta-aculeator, or sea mouse, has been sometimes taken, which has the 
peculiar property Qf passing the water through the whole length of its body at each 
respiration, expelling it from tl|e tail in streams. It has protuberances on the sides, with 
bristles instead of feet,' and is covered with a kind of down of beautiful changeable 
colours. Various species of the sea anemony, or animal flower, are to be found adhering 
to the rocks, as well as an innumerable quantity of limpets. 


* Otho de Grandison, the Governor of these Islands in the reigns of Edward I. and II. imposed a duty 
.upon congers salted for exportation, which, at only one penny tournois for every conger above ten pounds 
" weight, salted and exported, it is Laid amounted to four hundred livres tournois yearly. But for this illegal 
act, it appears his widow suffered severely in Edward lll.’s time. Morant’s edition of Falle’a Hist, of 
Jersey, p. SI."' * « 
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ALDERNEY, SERK, HERM, JETHOU, AND JERSEY. 


ALDERNEY. 

4 * 

JL h e Island of Alderney, whigh lies to tlic north-east of Guernsey about six leagues, 
and scarcely seven miles west from Cape la Hogue, measures in length from north-east to 
south-west nearly four miles, and in breadth not*more than one mile and a half, the whdle 
circumference being about ten miles.. * It shelves to the north-east, intersected by deep 
valleys, bounded on the southern and western sidefc by cliffs from one to two hundred 
feet in height; and on thetiorthern and eastern extremities by lower cliffs* intersected with 
smallliys; the rocky scenery being both picturesque and strikingly grand. It has by some 
been thought to be the Arica* or Aurica of Antoninus, mentioned in his Itinerary ;* but 
Cellarius has identified it to be the Riduna.of Antoninus, and that Arica properly 
belongs to Serk. Yet the ingenious Dissertation on the Channel Islands, presented to 
this work by the Rev. Dr. Ubele, and given at length 4n the Second Chapter, differs 
from Cellarius in this latter partiaular, and fixes to* Serk that of Sarnia or Sarmia. 
In the old records preserved in the Tower of London, this Island is called Aurney, 
Aureney, and Aurigny ; and it has at last acquired that of Alderney. 

The most ancient record extant relative to this Island is a Latin act in the time of 
Henry III. about the year 1220, shewing the constitution of the Island in the thirteenth 
century; at which time it appears that one-half belonged to the King, and the other, 
moiety, to the Church. As this instrument is certainly curibus, I shall here present the 
reader with an authentic copy, which Dr. Ubele, the present vicar, has kindly transmitted 
to me for the purpose. 


** Etat de lTsle d’Auregny, fait entre les Officiers de Henry III.* Roi d’Angleterre, 
U et c€ux de Htiguef de Marville, Ev&que de Coutances, pour leurs Droits respectifs, 
tf tel qu’il est insere au Premier Yqlume. des Chartres de la Gath£drale, au L. XI. 


I 


^ Holland’s English translation of Camden's Eritannia, fv 224. " Alderney"may seeme to b£ that Arica 
" which in Antonine, according to the King of SpaineV copie, is Reckoned among the Isles of the British 
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** feuillet. Cet Acte n*est point date, mais il doit ^tre depuis 1216, que ce Roj.monta 
“ sur le tr6ne, jusqu’en 1238, que rEveque occupoit le siege de Coutances ; le tout 
* f eztrait de l’Histoirg Manuscrite du Diocese de Coutances, p. 8 et 9. 

,r StfATUs Insulje de Aurineo, tails est ut per multos dicta Insula inveni. 

“ Dicta Insula 6st Campi proportionaria, gal lice Campartier^. 

“ Item, Rex Angliae, et Capitulum Ecclesiae Constantiensis, habent et tenent to,fam 
“ Insulam et to'tum dominium, jurisdictionem secularem, oranes redditus compartientis, 
“ galljce Campart,f videlicet, uudeclmam garbam bladorum et leguminum, et omnia 
alia emdumenta dictae Insulae, exceptd quddam portione campi portionis, pro quddam 
ft dote cujusdam capellse, quae estimatur ad duo centum gvrbarum, vcl ed circa. 

“Hem, Et habet quilibet dictorum Regis et Capituli tgrras suas inter se divisas fere per 
“ medietatem, et campi partitiones terrarum suarum, et homines suos residentes, vocatos 
"Rallied Rescans, et suum propositum mutabilem annuatim qcd recipit redditi amendas 
** et emolumenta jurisdictions, et tenet jura; et ,ibi sunt sex homines jurati pro totd 
" Jnsuld, coram quikus, und cum quolibet dictorum prdpositorum, causae ducantur in 
“ medio. Et tenetur prima Curia Regia per praepositum suum et juratos suos prsedictos 
** de hominibus suis, et deiq.de functis ejusdem causis incoutinenti ibidem tenetur Curia 
tr Capituli per praepositum suum et juratos prsedictos de hominibus suis. Similiter et 
" sunt in Insdla septem focagia. 

'* Item , Capitulbm 'habet berquenam, videlicet, qu6d quilibet residentium suorum, 
“ habeas sex oves seu ,Indented, tenetur ibidem bidentium unani hujusmodi consignare, 
ct nutrire, et servare suis sumptibus propriis, et exercere nomine Capituli, quamdiu 
'• vivet ilia ovis, vellusque et agnos illius quolibet anno reddere parti Capituli. Et si 
“ ille vcl alter residens milie bidentes liaberet, Capitulum amplids non haberet; et si 
** haberet tantfem quinque bidentes vel infrd, Capitulum nihil haberet. 

cr Item, Et habent de quolibet residentium suorum, quolibet anno, duas gallinas. 

• ,e Item, Habent jura Claris in sud terrd, videlicet, gallice Yrec ou Varec. Si forte 
“ aliquid, utpote navis ve| Uolium vini, seu petras, ligna, aut magni postes, videlicet, 
u gal lied Pjpnton, et hujusmodi casu fortuito in terrd sud absque conductu per mare 
“ venirent, Capitulum de his haberet medietatem : Et si fortd essent mercatores bona 
“ ejusroodi sequentes, vel petentes ipsi mercatores, haberent tertiam partem, et Capi- 
“ tulum tertiam partem, et repertores reliquam tertiam partem. 

“ Item ,, Rex habet de hoipinibus suis ct in terrd sud pramissd p&ri formd. v 
“ Item , Capitulum j'labet omnes decimas omnium garbarum, bladorum, et leguminum, 
“ lanarum et pascuar/ m, et pisciutb totius Insulae. 

" Item, Habet suml.iam denariorura* videlicet, quatuor libras turrones, vel ed circa. 


*r 


* On prononce h present Champa rt. 
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“ Iff**, Habet redditus frumeati r * videlicet, novern caboonda, ad mensurain de 
<f Barnevilla. Idem de pr® missis omnibus gavisi sunt Capitulum, et ea perceperunt et 
“ habuerunt ante guerram, absque jrnpediroenio aliqifo, et non obstante hactenhs tanta 
,r Tuit Capituli, etjurisdictio sdrvata nomine ipsius, ut prtemissa divisfm in *noraine 
“ Capituli levata fueriid per praepositum ipsorum, et dfcinde per gjerftes Regis habita et 
** levata. • • • • 


te Item, Ferfe ab initio guerrae fuit quoddam breve in Insulis ex parte* Regis,* ne quit 
tf regni alienigena haberet aliqua bona regni jtuglis pro portando in regno, alieno, 
" quAcunque ex causk seu ratione: Et erat preceptum gardiaois Insularum, quatenhs 
“ omnia bona omnium regfei aliefligenarum in manu Regis caperentur et leVfcrentur, 
*' quosque aliud super hoc haberent ex parte Regis in mandatis suis : Et sic arrestata 
“ fuerunt dicta bona Capituli et recepta, qu® qon possunt deliberari nisi per aliud breve 
<f Regia . . 

,f Item, Rex habef unum mokmlinum venti, et habet piscariam piscium, et tenet 
“ totam esperquenam Irfsul® totius nomine suo ; et tamen hoc habere non deberet 
* c poccsumque est in questum super hoc factum. Et obtinuit Capitulum habere 
*' molendinum aquae in Insult et cf^erqucns piscium in,terr& su&et de suis gentibus; 
tc tamen hoc non sunt gavisi Capitulum, per moram, ut dicitur, ct. per negligdntiam 
“ eorundem. • 

f< Item, Capitulum debet Ecclcsiae diet® Insulae quartena arenas annui redditus! 

“ Item, Yicario ejusdera Ecclesiae adquamlihet synoflum centum solidos turronenses, 
“ super quibus Anglia dictis Ecdlesi® et Vicario satis fuerunt pro omni tempore quo 
tf receperunt pracmissa, exceptis duobus terminis ultimo elapsis, super quibus satisfacere 
“ proinisit quidam Anglicus, vocatus Johannes Rudolphi, receptor prasmissorum, 
“ nomine Regis, yro dicto Vicario, ad hoc praesente et thesaurario dictas Ecclesiae in mei 
* f Roberti Dallet prsesentia, et plurium fide dignorum, asse aeris satisfactum super 
“ pr® missis, dicto Vicario presbitero h®c non negante nec contradicente.” 

“ la presente copie (telle que jc l’ai extrait6 d'une liislpirc manuscrite du* Cptentin) 
rf remise a Monsieur Vallat, ministre de l’lsle d’Auregny, par son trfcs humble et 
et obeissant Bcrviteur, * " • 

“ A Cherboutg , DE CHANTEREYNE. 

« Ic May, 1767/’ 

• # • 

Many of these rights are now dkercised* by the present Governor, but some have been 
entirely lost, particularly that concerning the Chapter, which declares, that inhabitants 
having more than five sheep should keep one fp/the Chapter, 4und return tlie wool and 
lambs of that sheep to the owner. . It was preserved Tor a great length of time, and % even 
.by later Governors, who held the Island by grant or patent, but commuted for by the 
payment of a stipulated sum. 
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The Civil jurisdiction of the Island is exercised by a judge and six jurats, ttie^former 
being nominated by <4he Governor, and the latter elected by the commonalty of the 
Island, holding their several appointments for life, ( unless removed for misbehaviour or 
malversation in office ; who, with the King’s officers/ namely, the Ring’s procureur or 
attorney-general; the King’s comptroller, or solicitor-general; and the grefficr, or 
register, also nominated bythe Governor, compose the court. But their decisions/*«kre 
by no means definitive. The Island being considered as a dependence of Guernsey, 
appeal may be made to the Rpyal Court there, and from thence to the King and Council, 
if the parties at issue feel dissatisfied with the sentence ; and in all criminal cases, the 
court of Alderneyhas only the power of receiving etidencd? which is transmitted to the 
superior court of Guernsey, where judgment is pronounced on the offender, and the 
sentence of the law executed; for in criminal cases no appeal lies to Council, save in 
the three cases of coining, treason, and the laying injurious or violent hands on the 
magistracy, as before noticed in Chapter XII. 

The entire jurisprudence of the Island must be in every respect similar to that of 
Guernsey, as appears by the order of the royal commissioners sent to the Island by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1585, wherein it is ce ordered, that the jurats of 4lderney shall exercise 
te and administer justice of all causes arising in the said Island, according to their 
"privileges ; and shall admit the appeals and refer the criminal causes to the Ro\al 

* i t 

“ Court of Guernsey, before the bailiff and jurats of the Island of Guernsey, as has been 
“ accustomed ; and shall regulate their judgments and proceedings according to the 
“ laws and constitutions used in the Island of Guernsey ; and of all the proceedings and 
* r judgments done and passed by the said jurats, shall keep a true and legal record, as 
“ they shall answer the contrary.” 

The judge arid six jurats, together with the douzaine or douzainiers, being twelve men 
chosen by the commonalty as representatives, compose the Assembly of the States, 
Wherein all ordinances for the good government of the Island are proposed. But it 
appears that the douzaine have only a deliberative voice, and no vote; the judge and 
jurats alone decide as to the expediency of any measure proposed. The Governor or his 
Lieutenant must ever be present at'such meeting, hut hal likewise no vote. By the last 
extent of the crowp, made in the reign of James I. (anno 1607), it appears that the 
Island of Alderney was then in* his Majesty’s hands, who was entitled to the amends or 
perquisites of the courts, the.treiziemes upon the sales of lands, the wreck, and other 
princely rights and realities; but it has tfince fcefen granted in fee-farm to several 
tenants. King Charlef II. granted it by patent under the great seal of England, dated 
?8th April, A. R. 35, lb Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, and Dame Mary his wife, theii 
executors, administrators, and assigns, for ninety-nine years, at the rent of thirteen 
shillings, payable half-yearly, at Michaelmas and Lady-Day, to bis Majesty's Receiver 
in the Island of Guernsey; and his presept Majesty, by letters patent .under the great 
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seal; faring d^te the 14th December, 1763, in consideration of the Surrender of the 
former lease or patent, which had then, become vested ifc John Je Mesurier, Esq. (the 
grandfather of the present possessor), and for other considerations therein mentioned, gave 
tflid granted the Island to the said John le Mesurier, hi$ executors, administrators, and 
assigns, by the description of “ all that the said Island, commonly*called by the name 
stf Auregney, otherwise Alderney, and the Islets near and adjacent to the said Island, 
and all the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, within the said Islarfd, or commonly 
called or known by the name of the Island of Aurftgney, otherwise Alderney, and the Isles 
adjacent; together with all royalties, privileges, commodities, profits, and advantages 
belonging to us, of what Mature,*sort, or kind soever the same may.be, and which are, 
have been, or ought to be paid to, and of right appertain to us, in the said Island or 
Islets adjacent, and every or any of them ; and also the advowson of the church and 
" chapel in the said Inland of Auregney, otherwise AJdcrney, with power to levy and 
“ collect in the port or harbour oftl«<?said Island of Auregney, and the Islands adjacent, 
“ upon all ships and vessels coming into the said Island and Islets, or any of them, ^yith 
“ merchandises, all such* and the like duties, sum and sums of money, and in the same 
“ manner, and according to such proportions and rates, ay the same are levied and paid 
“ upon ships and other vessels laden with merchandises or otherwise, coming intd, and 
" arriving- at or in, the harbour or pier called St. Peter’s Port, in our*said Island of 
Guernsey” (and no doubt intended, as in the recital of the fortber ‘grant, " to be From 
time to time wholly laid out, employed, and applied, td(vards the perfecting and main¬ 
taining of the said harbour and port of the said Island of Aurgeney, alias Alderney, and 
Islet aforesaidthough these words have, by mistake or inadvertency, been left out in 
the operative part of the present existing grant); “ and also all that yearly rent of 
" thirteen pounds six shillings and eight pence, due and payable unto u«, our heirs, and 
" successors, for or out of several lands, tenements, and hereditaments within the said 
“ Island and Islets, or some of them, or for or by reason of trfe same, or lands or tene** 
" ments therein lying, or revenues thereunto belonging, w;th full power and'authority 
“ to levy and collect all rents, tithes, fines, mulctures, duties, royalties, and other 
“ profits of the premises, and 4o exercise all powers,* authorities, pre-eminences, and 
"jurisdictions, within the said Island, according to the laws and customs thereof; to 
" have, hold, and enjoy the same for the term of ninety-nine years, yielding and paying 
mr to his Majesty V*R,eceiver in Guernsey, the yearly rpnt of thirteen shillings, at 
" Michaelmas and Lady-Day.” * In jvhich grant is contained afproviso for resumption 
and making void the lease at any time, " upon payrnent to the said John le Mesurier, 

* his executors, administrators, or assigns, of such sum or sums m money as ha had then 
“ disbursed, or that should thereafter be disbursed ot laid out in building improvement 

“ upon the Mansion-House, called the Governor's House, and other the premises, to 

• • 

" b$ ascertained by six or more of the Lords or others of the Privy Council." 
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This royal grant descended first to the son of the grantee, and afterwards/, to his 
grandson, the presentpossessor, John le Mcsuripr, Esq. who has, within these few years, 
encied in the church (which » Very ancient and dedicated to St. Anne) a handaome 
monument td the joint memqpies of his father, grandfather, and four preceding 
Governors, which “occupies thfc whole gable of the cross aisle, the inscription* upon 
which is as follows:-*■ - r . A , 

t€ Thomas le Mesurier, Lieutema nt-Go vernor, 1684, under Sir E. Andros, married 
* r Rachel de Saumarez. John le Mesurier, Governor, 1714, in right of his wife, 
** Anne Andros. Peter le Mesurier^ Governor, 1783, under Anne, relict of John le 
rt Mesdrier. Henry le Mesurier, Governor, 1789, succeeded his mother, Anne Andros; 
" married Mary Dobree. John le Mesurier, Governor, 1744, by release from his 
"brother Henry; married Martha Dobree. Peter le Mesurier, Governor, 1793, 
" succeeded John his father; married Mary le Mesurier;” The first four inscriptions 
are in gilt letters upon blue garters, each encircling a shield of the arms ; and the two 
latter are on small tablets, surmounted by escutcheons, under which arc the following 
inscriptions upon marble;—“ John le Mesurier, Son of John, and Brother of Henry, lies 
" buried near this spot. In $ lively hope of that blessed Resurrection to which he was 
" ever looking, a true Disciple of Christ ; he ruled the People, and brought up a 
“ numerous Family in the fear of God, in the spirit of meekness and peace, and of 
Tf charity. Martha Dobree, his beloved Wife, a help every way meet for him, died at 
“ Bath, in the year 1754.”—" Peter le JMesurier, Son of John, lies buried with his Father. 
“ His zeal and exertions for the interests and defence of this Island were unbounded, and 
“ his life was devoted to bis King, his Country, and his God. In these principles he 
“ brought up a numerous Family, whose sorrow for the loss of such a Father can only 
“ be expressed by their greatest respect for his memory, and alone find consolation in 
" the unerring lessons and example he gave them of Christian fortitude and resignation, 
which never forsook hhn in the severest trials. A sincere friend, an affectionate 
“ father,' a tender husband. He married his cousin, Mary le Mesurier; and as they 
tc were united. and lovely in their lives, so death did not long divide them. She died 
” December 11th, 1800, aged forty-three years. He died, January 9th, 1803, aged 
* r fifty-three years.’’ On a long narrow board reaching from one uide of the arch to 
the other :—” In memory of his Father, Grandfather, and others of his Family, 
" Governors of this Island, John le Mesurier, Esq. tlyeir successor jmtbkt trust, erected 
“ this Monument, A. i>. 1807.” And in the centre 1 of the arch is a large Shield of the 
family Quarterings, wflh Helmet, Crest, and Mantling, carved in wood, and painted in 
proper colours. '* '• 4 

Only about one-half of this Island is in a state of cultivation, the remainder is 
common and furze lands, with good feed for sheep, but rather too „short for cattle. 
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The soil is naturally good, and the agriculture much the same as in Guernsey. The 
whole Island has but a barren appearance; few trees, and*no hedges are to be seen, the 
enclosures being fenced with loose stone walls and fuAse banks, 

^ There still exists part of a castle, begun by the £a^| of Essex in Elizabeth’s time, 
bu|; never finished, the ruinous foundation of which still retains thit favourite's name. 
The little Island of Burhou, lying to the westward, is nob inhabited, but used a» a 
rabbh’s warren by the Governor. , 

The pier is*but of rude structure, with only*one projecting arm to shelter vessels,, 
from the north-east. The whole Island is beset with rocks, or rather form]* part nf a 
long chain extending to tlte Caskets, whereon a light-house lias "been erected with 
revol viug reflectors. It wasVw this dangerous part of the coast where the young prince, 
the son of Henry I. was shipwrecked and lost.^ 

The strait which cjivitles the Island from Cape la Hqgue in Norrftandy, called by the 
French. “ le lias de •Blanchart/’ •atid by us, the Race of Alderney, is a dangerous 
passage in stormy wealhefj wfien the two currents meet, and which at spring tides *run 
with the rapidity of six lenotg an hour ; and what is termed the Swinge, the passage on 
the other side of the Island, is a place; no less dangerous. , 

There arc about two hundred and eighty dwelling houses in the Island, and the 
population is computed to be nearly thirteen hundred persons. 

SERE. 

This little Island, which lies about six miles to the eastward of Guernsey, one of its 
dependencies, and immediately under its jurisdiction, is rather more th&n three miles in 
length, and scarcely a mile in average breadth: at one part, called the Couple, it is 
nearly divided into two portions, being connected only by a high and narrow ridge not 
many yards in width. It was granted by Queen Elizabeth in fee-farm, by letters patent 
under the great seal of England, bearing date 6th August, A. R. 7, 1565, to Philip de 
Carteret, Esq. (ala reward for*his services in the retaking of it from the French), by 
the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, amounting, as appears by the extent of King 
James I. to fifty sols sterling, payable to the King's Receiver at Guernsey, at Michaelmas 
"billy. * The fief or 'seigniory is nqw in the possession of John le Pfelley, Esq. who holds 
his feudal court, and from which* appeals arc made to the Royal fc urt of Guernsey. 

An attempt was made, in 1582, by Edward de Carteret, the thin seignior, to establish 
two jurats in Serk, at which the Royal Court wps so indignant, it not only imposed 
its interdiction, but, on the 2nd Juge, they were all tllrec ordered into court, committed 
to prison for the offence, and not released till the following month. 
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little interest 1 can attach to the history of an Island so closely connected «wjth the 
parent Island of Guernsey, whose fortunes wereat all times more or less likely to affect it. 
The only historical fact worth recording is the manner in which it was retaken from 
the French in'Queen Maty’s tirqe, which has already been noticed in Chapter VII. 

St. Maglorius, Who succeeded Sampson in the bishoprick of «Dol, to which see these 
Islands were added t>y ChiJdebert, King of France, in 520, founded a monastery in 
8erk about the year 565, which was,in being in the reign of Edtvard III. eight hundred 
years after its first erection, as appear^ by a record still extant in the Remembrancer's 
Office in London, which mentions an annual allowance then paid by the crown to the 
convenfof St. Magloire in the Island of Serk — fc Conventoi Sancti Maglorii in Insuld 
“ Sargieni," as before noticed in Chapter III. but it basuiong since gone to decay, and 
there is now but one small church or chapeliy in the Island. 

tJ alike the Islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and Jersey, which, are of wedge form, 
shelving, on one side, Serk is a table-land, rising* some little towards the west, but 
having no declivity to the sea at any part, excepting a trifling* descent at the northerii 
extremity. The surrounding cliffs, measuring from one to two hundred feet in height, 
are so very abrupt on the western side, that the largest ships may approach very near 
without danger, but the eastern shore is beset with ridges of rocks running far out into 
the sea. The rocky scenery is here very picturesque and grand ; that of the Port des 
Moulins, in particular, "the descent to which is through a narrow pass, uncommonly 
wild and romantic. Such is tile natural defence of the Island, that although there are 
fi\c landing places, except at what is called the Creux, where a tunnel was cut in 
1588, by one of the.De Carterets, through the rock, there is scarcely any entrance to 
be found without the difficulty of climbing. The nearest landing to Guernsey is that of 
Havre Gosselin,«which is formed between the land and the little Isle des Marchands on 
the western side. The high ridge or isthmus which joins the main island to that of 
Petit Serk, is about three ‘hundred yards in length, with a precipice immediately to the 
sea on thb eastern side, and over broken rocks and rubbish on the western, of terrific 
appearance* bejng scarcely five or six feet wide in some places. 

An insulated rock to the south ‘of Petit Serk, called Etat, bears great resemblance, in 
point of shape, to the Mewstone at Plymouth ; and there is likewisesa small funnel on 
the coast, termed Creux Terrible, in appearance somewhat like the Duller of Buchan, or 
Tol Pedn Pen with. ‘ r r *' 1 

It is said that a copppr mine was worked here about a century ago, but as no trace 
of it is now to be seen. At is scarcely‘possible to have existed; though copper and other 
ores are frequently found in the kind of rock which abounds in this Island. * 
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ERM OR H£RM, AND* JETHOU. 

♦ • 

The two smaller Islands of Herm and Jethou, lying eastward of Guernsey about 
thipe miles, are separated from each other by a parrow strpit. They were both in the 
Kin^p hands at the time of the last extent (James I.), and held by tlfe Governor for 
the feeding of tleer, cattle, and slicep; and were then valued to be letten for a term of 
years, or in fee-farin, the former at thirty livres Sterling *pcr annum, and the latter at 
one hundred sols. They have both been since granted in fee-farm, Herm at the rent of 
fourteen pounds sterling, renV^able every twenty-one years upon the payment of*forty- 
two pounds, and Jethou at a rent of about fifty shillings. 

A small chapel or religious house was erected in Herin about the sixth century, and 
we find the hermit of Herm was pregont at the consecration of St. Sampson’s Church in 
1111. It has long sinco, gotic to decay. The north gable, or rather back-front of 
the old farm-house now standing, is said to have been part of it, ani is certainly very 
ancient; but it is much to be doubted whether'it formed part of the original structure, 
though it might have been of some later improvement or addition to the first erection. 


. JERSEY. ' 

This Island, which is much larger than any of the other Channel Islands, and lies about 
seven leagues to the south-east of Guernsey, measures in extreme length, or rather angle, 
from north-cast to^south-west, nearly twelve miles, and in average breadHh between five 
and six. Its form is that of an oblong square or parallelogram, much elevated to the 
north, but shelving away to the south, wedge-shaped, li^e # that of Guernsey,^with the*- 
inclination precisely reversed. The cliffs which form the northern shore are in general 
about one hundred feet -in height, though in some places nearly two, indented with 
small coves or bays. Part of the eastern, and the whole of the western and southern 
boundary, is a shelving shore with wide sandy hays, separated by high rocks. The 
soil is not unlike that of Guernsey, and equally well watered, but more woody, which 
may arise from its being better sheltered and lying farther 4o the eastward. The depth 
of the sea is likewise more variable* from the many^banks and iboals surrounding it; 
and though the Constitutions of the Island cannot materially direr, the laws and local 
Aistoms are very dissimilar. Its fortunes have la some degree been traced with those of 
Guernsey ; but as no regular historical account of Jersey has made its appearance since 
Morant’s Edition of Falle’s History, first published nearly a century ago, which is silent 
• * «« « 
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upon many interesting topics, and might, -with other particulars transpired sinqe, .afford 
ample matter for another volume, the author, of the present work, flattered with the 
distinguished patronage and liberal.encouragement which his History of Guernsey has 
already met with, has it in contemplation shortly to set about the compilation of the 
History of Jersey to the present period, embellished with plates^ on a plan similar wjth 
the present work, which he is induced 4o hope will meet with equal encouragement. < 


CONCLUSION-GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


X'*he rural scenery of Guernsey, though destitute in some measure of both wood and 
water (meandering streams), two essential requisites to constitute the finished landscape, 
might almost vie with that> of the Isle of Wight, which, fo»* beauty, has long been 
celebrated as the garden of England. Some of the bays are grand and romantic; 
particularly those of Petit-Bo and Moulfu-Huit, and the village of ihe King’s-Mills, 
embosomed in hills (excepting*on the west, which opens to the sea), with the deep valley 
leading from it to St.* Andrew’s Church, are perhaps the most picturesque and 
enchanting, though the scenery about St. Martin's is much to be admired. But 
allured by the prospects of gain rather than the picturesque, the more enlightened and 
civilised part of this little community have hitherto preferred the narrow streets of the 
town and its immediate environs for their dwellings, so that scarcely half a dozen good 
houses are to be found a mile distant. The merchant and wealthy shopkeeper here 
'differ widely from the English character:—Immersed in business from morn till night, 
they dine at one or two, on plain wholesome fare; abstemious to a degree, drink less 
wine timer their cellarmen, and without relaxing from the cares of business—the want of 
exercise and retirement raakds as"Tittle impression on their health as fheir purses. The 
beauteous scenes of Nature are therefore not much improved by 'art, and the many 
delightful spots which the man of taste and leisure would select for a villa or a cottage- 
orn^e, if chosen at all for the abode of man, are occupied by some wretched hovel, ofc 
little better farm-hous^, or perhaps the pig-stye of the one or the other. Indeed, the 
very cottages and farm-houses seem to have been scattered around with the careless hand, 
of negligence as to this particular, ahjt neither convenience of situation, prospect, <k 
any thing else, much attended to. In spring the .whole face of the country is clad in 
the richest vesture: primroses, violets, and blue-bells, cover the verdant banks; and 
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the applb blossom of' the numerous orchards, which have the fanciful appearance of 
small blooming coppices, aud in part supply the want of wootf scenery, are beautiful 
^>eyond description; (jven the little rills, though qot seen meandering^ through the 
meadows, nevertheless add to the beauty of the landscape, by turning the overshot 
wheels of several mills* in deep valleys, which have a pretty effqpt; in short, such a 
profusion of flowers of all sorts unfold their varied hues, land fruit and vegetation In 
general are so. plentiful and luxuriant, that Flora ond Pomona seem to vie with each 
otbdf in lavish distribution on this their favoured ^slc. . 

The country people, in their lives and manners, exhibit that rude state of native 
simplicity we might expect t&fiud in a continental interior, with little or no intercourse 
with civilised society, and not in a small Island like this, so nearly connected with 
Great Britain and the neighbouring shores of^ France; they are in fact more thaq a 
century behind the generality of the world, which may be accounted for in some 
measure' by th.c little ’friendly intercourse subsisting between the natives therhselves, 
the more enlightened scjflom associating even with rustic independence, but in the 
most distant aud reserved manner ; indeed, the classification of self-created ideal rank is 


carried to such a ridiculous height as«to be truty farcical.* The man who by industry 
and good fortune has raised himself to opulence and independence, byt who cannot 
boast of the digwffied ancestry of jurat, douzainier, or constable^ caij scarcely ever gain 
admittance into what is called the first class; and the tradesman, as respectable and 
independent in point of circumstances as the more extensive merchant, is in his turn 
looked upon as a degree receding ; till sinking in gradations that might almost puzzle 
an able mathematician to define, the lower orders of people degenerate into a state of 
abject servility. 

The uncommonly minute division of property provides a sort of independent subsis¬ 
tence for a greater number of persons than can be well imagined, and a mediocrity, 
rather bordering upon poverty, seems to prevail throughout,the country. Secl/ided,/is ~ 
it were, from the world, neither allured by its attractions? nor assailed by its‘cares, 
contentment seems to dwell in every cotjtage, but with a little too much apparent apathy 
and selfishness, 'f’heir means, however scant, keep pace with every want; nor food nor 
raiment tempts thefli to extravagance. An economical soup, prepared* from a compound 
of grease and cabbage, chiefly supplies the one, and neither pride nor fashion imposes 
any unnecessary expense on 4h$ other ; and if the sallow bilious complexion of the 
natives may be attributed to this sou£ a-ld-graisse, .it is certainly more becoming than 
the bloated cheek of intemperance and dissipation. A strangeidle custom prevails 
throughout the Island:—every cottage or farm-Kausc has, in one corner of the common 
sitting room, what is termed a green bed, raised abo^t eighteen inches from the ground, 
and covered with dry fern or pea-haum, upon which the men and women lounge; a 
temptation to idleness at least, if nothing more* Dancing on the principal holidays or 
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festivals is a favourite amusement; and riding parties in the month of August/probably 
originating in the religious processions of the Abbot of St. Michael (before noticed), 
is another diversion almost religiously attended to Jby the country people—most of the 
females still adhering to the old* custom of riding a-straddle upon large straw mats, with 
stirrups slung across, not for the purpose of shewing the thinness of their ankles, or <the 
beauty of a well-turned leg, which, firom the shortness of the petticoats, is generally 
exhibited as high as the knee; for the Turkish trowser has not yet been introduced, 
though it is to be hoped, for- the safce of decency, that they all wear drawers. The 
more enlightened, or Town gentry, are fond of visiting or meeting together in their 
classes, upon an economical plan ; the gentlemen at their" respective private clubs, and 
the ladies at their evening routs, or hum-drums, which/breaking up precisely at nine, 
fill every narrow street with state lant horns, to outshine the moon, and shew the 
dignified class of the hood-winked fair, who, in watchman masquerade, for lack of 
carriage, trudge home in pattens. 

'Between the years 1598 and 1634, no less than nine wom£n and two men were burnt 
here for sorcery ; but superstition has not yet fled the Island—witches and hobgoblin 
ghosts still alarm the ignorant and credulous, and certain old women have the credit of 
supernatural powers over man and beast. Witch-finders, with sovereign antidotes to 
destroy their magic spells, have been lately punished by the Royal Court, and a house 
for some years remained untdftantcd, from a ridiculous story ot its being haunted. A 
supernatural chimera, called th<e- every winter about Christinas, it is said, 

makes nightly perambulations about the Town, frightening people out of senses they 
never possessed. 

The old Norman French, somewhat corrupted rather than improved, is generally 
spoken by all ranks; indeed, scarcely any of the country people can speak English, and 
very few of the more enlightened have yet attained the true English pronunciation. 

- Th® generality of the natives'have much more the appearance of French than English 
people, whose manners and customs they seem naturally to have imbibed, or instinctively 
to inherit, from their Norman extraction. Poor and parsimonious in their living and 
dress, even their domestic utensils and implements of husbandry are all in the French 
style ; with those in the higher circles of life, who are now* receiving English 
educations, and have constant intercourse with Britain, it is evi^entl^ wearing off by 
degress; but though the female branches often find ‘husbands among the military men 
upon duty in the Island, the males have not sfiefi frequent opportunities of meeting 
with English ladies, i nd generally match among themselves. 

Upon a review of the government ef these Islands, it seems at best but a baseless 
fabric, principally formed upon thi old feudal aristocracy, established by King John, 
with the legislative, the judicial, and for some time the executive powers vested in the 
same body; the generally adopted mode of administration at that early period, • when 

s * 1 
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war atyl'supcrstttion fettered the ignorant of all nations. Independent of the British 
legislature, and owning no authority blit that of the crown, the administration rests in 
. themselves, aided by the Privy Council; and the powers delegated to a Governor and a 
bailiff have as yet«bccn very ill denned. And though the balance of pow*er and*e)ective 
franchise may at first appear poised with just equilibrium, nay, much in favour of the 
pftblic, too many convincing* proofs might be* adduced of* the government of these 
IslaiiUs having been at times little better than a tyrannical aristocracy* Excepting the 
bailiff, King’s procureur, and the eight rectors # of the. ten parishes, the rest of the 
members composing the States of the Island are, as it were, nominated by the people, 
which would seem to give cfccn an unfair preponderance in their favdur ; but it must b*e 
recollected that all, except tnfe constables of each parish, arc nominated for life—the 
interest or pleasure of their constituents becorqp no longer of that consideration to check 
the weaknesses or its perfection 9 to which all human nature is subject: and if corruption 
exist in more august bodies, # and of which (his assembly would be thought an -epitome, 
where a few years mtisj.*terminate the career, and elective franchise again and again 
recur ; can it be wondered at, if the voice of the one, and the executive powers of the 
other, should not always be in strict unison ? The votes pf the one hundred and seventy-. 
four members composing the Assembly of the States, arc (as before observed in speaking 
of th is xn^elingjijlr often compressed into thirtV-two: the. douzainiers, one hundred and 
thirty-two in all, not individually giving their votes, but collectively in each parish, by 
which their one hundred and thirty-two voice*are decreasedHo ten; and as the Royal 
Court, that is, the bailiff, twelve jurats, and King’s protureur, have in themselves 
fourteen votes, they can at all times, with but three more favourable voices (one should 
hardly think the Church would ever uncivilly deny the State), command a majority. 

It was perhaps owing to the tyranny, insufficiency, or non-residence\)f the Governors 
formerly, when the civil and military jurisdiction were united, that occasioned a division 
of this power into the separate offices of Bailiff and Governor; and although little dap, 
save the military part, has been left in the hands of the latter, enough still remains to 
create perpetual feuds between them, unless by chance they should both possess an 
abundant share of wisdom and temperance to jfreverlt opposition. The army can 
unquestionably fhrnish men of ability equal to the charge, and military Governors aie 
likely to be more 9 easily found than natives with abilities above mediocrity, in every 
respect sufficiently* qualified to.fill the more arduous task of bailiff. It. certainly m 
altogether a kind of government ’defective in constitution, regulated more by vague and 
uncertain ancient customs, arbitrary in themselves, than by well-established laws; and 
* of such a baseless kind of French aristocrat^ structure, as must ine\ilaWy moulder 
by degrees. Laws, whatever they are, should Operate impartially; and wherever the 
. contrary exists, the jurisprudence of that state orxountry can have little claim eitliVr to 
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justice or equity ; and where the government is not of laws but of persons (whie^ts too 
much the case here, Atom the defective state of the former), it usually degenerates into 
tyrannyand oppression. The court here is in fact legislative, judicial, and executive; r 
an aristocracy that has been.so long in the habit of governing without.sufficient restraint 
or control, that it is not at all surprising that at times the mostvarbifrary systems <ha<re 
emanated from a power so truly despotic. The judicial power of the Royal Court hits 
been already explained in its proper .place, and the many evils ever likely to result/from 
such modes of trial without jury, are but too plain and obvious ; for while human nature 
continues frail, political views, the influence 'of party, and self-interested motives, will 
at times prove a biks too powerful to withstand. The only remedy or antidote to this 
evil would be the introduction of more English law, and tflat grand palladium of liberty 
and independence, the trial by jury ;” f for although it may be urged that in a small 
Island like this, sucli decisions would be still likely to be the voice, of party, it would 
nevertheless, by being generally the opinion of the 'majority of the people, be oftencr 
right than wrong* and certainly less partial, than the judgment of arbitrary and too 
often interested magistrates. 

It may be argued that the mpde of government <jr law is immaterial while the people 
are contented under the yoke ; but this is not the case here, even with respect to natives, 
much less so with regard to aliens or foreigners, who arc governedj**as it were, by 
distinct laws ; as the many repeated appeals to his Majesty in Council prove beyond 
refutation. Indeed, it is &. fact to(\.noto(ious to be contradicted, that there are now more 


appeals from this one Island alone, than from all the British colonies put together; and 
were not these appeals so very expensive, and limited to a certain description of causes, 
where the point in litigation must amount at least to forty pounds in chattel interest, 
or as many shillings in estate of inheritance, so little general satisfaction prevails, that 
appeals would be ten times more numerous. 

; England is perhaps constitutionally inadequate or bnfit for the management of foreign 
possesions, till incorporated .with its own legislature, and subject in some degree to the 
same laws ;*and it is much to be regretted that these Islands were not long ago placed 
under the same kind of government, us the rest of the British colonies. Their importance 
to England has beeq sufficiently demonstrated in the civil war, and their annoyance of 
the Parliament forces by sea, pr'oved the mischief that might result from their being in 
the hands of an enemy^so much so, that King Charles II. Ijjiowing'their importance, 
always obstinately refused the sale of them to Franbe when driven to the greatest 
extremities of need; which will, no doubt, not only induce his Majesty at all times to 


afford them every protection, but ere ‘long to bestow on them all the inestimable 
blessings of the English Constitution, j, , 


* 
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No. I. 


FkPitA Sarniensis , or Genera of Guernsey Plants,, arranged alphabetically, 
after the Genera mid Species of Hudson's Flora Anglica, by the lat.c Josua 
Gosselin, *Esq. a Native of the Island , 1788;’ and presented to the History of 
Guernsey by his Grandson, Thomas IVilliaifi Gosselin, Esq. 


I\e 

yarrow, 


Acer pscudo-platanns .. . Sycamore ti 

Achillea millefolium.Common yar 

Aipilops incurvala.Sea hard grass 

Agopodium pmlagraria.Herb gevard 

A'thusu cynapitnn.Pom’s parsley 

Agarii us • 

Agrinioma. eupntoria.Acrimony 

Agrostcuiii git.hnco.Cockle , 

Agrostissylvatira.WoodV-nt grass 

Aira eristata, sue poa ditto . Crisfad hair grass 

Ctcruli a. purple ditto 

Aquatira. water ditto 

Distans. ditto 

Caneseens. grey ditto 

Pr.-ccox . . •.. early ditto 

Ajugafeptans.Bugle 

Alisnui nhii itugo . . ■ .**. .. Oreat water plantain 
TTiieuIoRlos .... lesserditto 


or milfoil 


• # 


Mopei-iirus geniculatus .... Flute fox-tail grass 

Vcnli icosus. panic fox-tail grass 

Al 6 me media.Common duckweed 

Altha-a ofKcinalis.Marshmallow * 

Anagnllis arvensis.Pimpernel 

Ccerulea. ditto (blossomsblue) 

Tentlla, sivc lisimachia . money-wort, purp. or bog pim¬ 
pernel 

Anethum foenieidum.*. Fennel 


Anthfinis nohilis.Sweet-scented camomile 

Cotula... stinking May weed 

A iithoxanthum odoratum . . . Vernal or spring grass 

Antirrhinum clntine.Sharp-pointed lluellin 

l.inai ia. eoinmon yellow toad-flax 

Orontium. least snapdragon, ov calf’s- 

snout 

Aphnnes aiTensis.Pursley-piert 

Apiunt grnveolcus.Smallage 

Arabis tlmliana., ... Codded muuse-jar 

Arctium lappa.Burdock 

Arcnarin pcploidcs. .. Sea chickwecd, or sand-wort 

Scrpyllifolia... . least chickweed 

f.aricifolia. larch-leaved chickweed 

Kubra. purple-flowered chickweed, or 

• * % r spurrey 

Marina.. f sea spurrey • 

Artemisin absinthium..Common woiflWoc^l > 

Vulgaris. mugwort 

Arum maculatumWake-robin 

Arundo phragmites.. Common reed grass 

•Asparagus officinulis.Sparagus 

Asplenium scolopendrium.. . Hart’s-tongue 

Trichotnanes. common maiden hair, or spleen- 

wort * 

Marinum. sea maiden hair, or fern 




% 


Huta muraria. 

Adiantum nigrum . . . . 

Ceterach. 

Ai^cr tripolium . 

A triplex pertulacoides. 

Lauiniatte. 

Hastatu. 

Patella . 

Atropa belladonna. 

Arena fatun. 

Prateusis. 

Klatior. 

Satis a. 


white maiden hair* 
black maiden hair,or spleenwor 
splccnwort 
Sea starwort 

Sea purslane * 

jagged sea orache 
wild orache 
narrow-leaved orache 
Deadly nightshade 
Bearded oat grass 
meadow ditto 
tail oat grass 
common oats 


Ballota nigra.. . 

Beilis pei^nnis. 

^Icta vulgai ; s. 

Bidens tripartita?. 

Tlorago officinalis#. 

Brassica orieutalis. 

pleracea*...* 

llriza minor. 

Bromus mollis. 

Ncmoralis. 

Bryum pomiformc. 

Ruralc. 

Murale. 

Seoparium. 

Undulatnm. «... 

Truncatuhim. 

Pnrpureum. t - . 

Hornum. 

Hygoinctrieuii^. 

Scrpyllifoliuth ■... 

Curta 

Nova 

Bunins cakilc ..A. 

Bunium butbS-cas&num.. 
Byssus 


. Slinking horehound 
. Common daisy 
. Sen licet 

, Tivfld water hemp-agrimony 
. Borage 

. Perfoliate cabbage 
. sea cabbage 
, Small quaking grass 
. Field brome grass 
. wood ditto 
. Round-headed bryum 
. grey bryum 
. wall ditto 
• broom ditto 
. curled ditto 
. brown ditto 
purple ditto 

. rough ditto, or swan’s-neck • 

. yellow ditto , 

. thyme-leaved efittp 

. . Sea rocket 
.. Earth nut, pig nut 



Callitriche vern%.Vernal starwort 

Cardamine pratensis.Common lailies’- smock 

Pnrviflora., small-flowered ditto 

Ilirsuta....«.|. hairy ditto 

* Impatiens. impatient ditto 

Carduus acanthoides.Welted thistle 

Palftitris. marsh ditto 

Murianus. milk ditto 

, * Acaulis. dwarf ditto fcarline) 

» Kriophorus. u oolly-headeu ditto 

1 Carcx\iuli4aris.... ... Flea carex 

Pimiculata.. panieled ditto 

Aquaria .. sea ditto 
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Cure* vulpina. ..... great care* | 

Spicata. spiked ditto 

Mnricata.'. prickly dittc 

Remitta.•. long-leaved ditto 

Flava. yellow ditto 1 

Saxatilis, sive prwcox . . vernal ditto * 

CfespiUisa .. turfy'ditto 

Distant. loose ditto * 

Acuta, aivc riparia ... I brown ditto, or river ditto 
Acuta nigra 

Atrata. black.leg* , 

Carlina vulgaris... ,. Wild carline thistle 

Caucalix anthriscus, sive as- Hedge parsley 

pera... * , 

Nodosa; sive tordylium 

nodosum.. knotted ditfb < 

Centaufea eyanus.. . Blue-bottles 

f Scaliisjsa.. great knapweed, or mat-fcllou 

Jacea, sive nigra.. common ditto, or ditto 

SolstiCalis. St. Barnaby’s thistle 

Isnardi 

Cerastium vulgatum.Narrow-leaved mouse-ear chick* 

weed , 

Semidecandrum.. least ditto 

Nova. found by J. Gonclm 

Chara liispida.. Prickly chara 

Cheirnnthustricuspklatus.sivc . 

siniiatus.Sea stock gillyflower 

Chelioonium mgjus.Celandine 

Glaacium .. yellow-horned poppy 

Chcnopodium murale.Common goose-foot. 

Hybridum.. maple-leaved blitc 

Album.. . common orKche 

Vulvaria, sive oliduin . . stinking ditto 

Pnlyspermuui - .. round-leaved blitc, or allseed 

Maiitinium. sea blite, or white glass-wort 

Chrysanthemum segetum . . .<Corn marygold. 

Leueenthcraum. greater daisy\ or ox-eye 

Chrysospleuium oppositifoli- 

um.Comt.iou golden saxifrage ,. 

Ciehorium iutybus...... .. Wild succory 

Cireaea lntetiana.Enchanter’s nightshade 

Cochlearia Groenluiidica .. . Greenland scurvy grass 

Anglica.. English ditto, or sea ditto 

Coronopus.Swine’s cress 

Conferva 

Conium niaculatnm • • Hemlock 

Convolvulus arveusis.Small bindweed 

Sepiurn. great ditto 

Soldauella. sea d iltu, Scottish scurvy grass 

C'onyza squarrosa.Plowman's spikenard 

GASHedon umbilicus. ..... Nav ;l wort t 

Ciaro^e maritima.Sea cole-wort ‘ 

Cratajfas oxyacantha ..... White or haw thorn 

Crepis'tectorum .. ..Smooth succory, hawk weed 

Crithmum maritimum.Samphire < 

Cncubnlus behen.Bladder campion ' k 

Cuscuta Kuroptea.Dodder, hell-weed, or dev il’s-guts 

Cynoghmum officinale..... Hound’s-tongue 

Cynosums cristatus.'. Crested dog-tail grass 

Echinatus ... rough ditto 

Cyperus longus.Sweet cypcrus, or English galin- 

^ile • 

Daclylis glomerata.Rough cock’s.foot grass 

Datura stramonium..Thorny apple * 

Daucus carota..Wild carrot 

Digitalis purpurea... Purple fox glove 1 •, 

Alba....*. white-flowered ditto r 

Dipaacus silvestris.W ild teasel 1 / 

Drab^ verna...Common whitlow grass| 


Eobium Anglicum.English viper’s buglojis > 

Epilobium hirsutum.Small-flowered hairy w ; flow herb 

Ramosum. great-flowered ditto 

oMontanum. smooth-leaved ditto 

Mollc. hairy ditto 

Equisetum sylvatieum.Wood horse-tail 

Arvenfe. corn ditto 

Palustre. mtfrsh ditto 

Fl.iviatile.^ river ditto r (l 

Erigcron acre.Blue-flowered fleabaue 

Erica vulgaris ... -.Common heath ( >• 

Ci ..,. tine- leaved ditto 

P.riophorum poly stach ion .., Cotton grass /’ 

Ervum tetraspermum.Smooth tarj 

Hirsutum. hairy tare 

Eryngium maritimum.Sea holly, or eryngo 

Erysimum officinale.Hedge mustard 

Barbarea. whiter cresses, or rocket 

Allmria'" .lack-by-tbe-hedge, or naucc- 

/ aioue 

Eupatorium camilbiumu. . . Heuip agrimony 

Euphorbia peplus.Petty spurge 

Kxigua. dwarf ditto 

Helioscopia ....... . sum ditto, or vvart-vvort 

Portlandica. 'Portland ditto 

PaaiEas. sc.i ditto 

Amygdaloidcs .. wood ditto 

Lutliyris 6 

Peplis. sui ill pm pie sea spurge 

Kuphia-ia officinalis.Eve-bright 

0,1.mli!cs. u:d ditto 

I'cstiic;t*iliiriuscu1u.Hard fescue guu, 

Myiirus.. wall ditto * 

Elatior.. . tall ditto 

Decumbent. suudwhtio 

Fluitaus. llote JlTu, • “ 

Cambrica. Welch ditto 

Pianata. spike ditto 

Ficaria verna.Pilewort, or lesser celandine 

Filago Gertpanica, sive gnu- 
piialium Germanicn ..... Common cudweed 
Fontinalisantipyrctica .... Greater water moss 

Fnigaria stcrilis.Barren strawberry 

Frunkcnia la-vis..Smooth si a heath 

Fraxiuu* excelsior ..Common a.sli tree 

Fucns 

I'urnaria officinalis.Fumifory 

Galeopsis tctruliit.Nettle hemp, or hemp-leaved 

dead-nettle 

Galium veruin .......... Yellow ladies’ bedstraw 

Palustre.. white ditto 

Apariuc. cleavers, or goose grass 

Mollugo.. wild madder, i>r gieat bastard 

nq-dder 

Gentiana centauriiun.Lesser centory 

Filiformis. marsh ditto 

Geranium cieuturium ..... Hcmlbek-Jcavcd crane’s-bill 

Moschatum.. musk ditto, or muscovy 

Maritimum. sea ditto 

Robertiauum . fttrit Robert r > 

Itotundifclium . .... . ... yound-leaved crane’s-bill 

long-stalked do ve’s-foot c rane’s- 
bill 

leaved dove’s - foot 
crane’s-bill 

Geum urbanum.Common avens, or herb beimeb 

Glaux maritima.Sea milkwort 

Glecoma hederacea....... Ground ivy 

GnaphaliUlu luteo-album... Jersey cudweed 


Columtymrwr 
Dissectum . 
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^nphalium uliginosum .... black-beaded cudweed 
Geriflanitum, sive Alago 
Germanica ........ common ditto 


Ilcdcra belix.Ivy, cotnmou 

Hedypnois autumnalc, sive ) Ycliow devil's-bit, or, autuipnal 
- lcoutudnn ditto . .. J * dandelion « 1 

Tectortnn.a yellow hedypnois 

Hicijpeioides, vide Pi- ) yt^Iovv succory,or rough hawk- 
* ens Hicracioides .. ) weed 
Hcrtydeum sphondylium . . . Cow parsnip 

Jlieraciffin piloselln.Common creeping mouse-ear 

VmtrUutuui. narrow-leaved bushy liavvk- 

• weed 

llippuris vulgaris.Mare’s-tail 

Holms lanatus ......... . Meadow soft grass 

Hordcum muiinum.Wall barley grass, or way bennet 

Hyacinthii* nonscriptus.. , . English hyacinth, or harebells 
Hypnum denticulatuin .... Feathered hypnutu * 


llcnydeum sphondylium 
Jlieraciffin piloselln. .. 
UmbeUtttmn. 


Complanatum . . 

. flat ditto 

Svlvalicum .... 

.... wood ditto • 

Lu< ens. 

.... shilling ditto 

Triquetrum .... 

.... triangular ditto 

Fildbime. 

.... giA'ii ditto 

r.utahulum . .. 

. . . . • toothed ditto 

l’roliferuin .... 

.... proliferous ditto 

Parietinum .... 

.... wall ditto ^ 

1‘nrliingum .... 

.... ti.tiling ditto 

Squarrosrmi .... 

.... collision ditto 

Al 0 |wei'rum . .. 

.... fox-tail ditto 

Purum. 

.... meadow ditto 

Serict urn. 

.... silkv ditto 

Myosumides . . . 

.... mouse-tail ditto 

Cluvellatnm, . . . 

.. . .. club ditto 

Cassubicuin . . .. . 



Uydrofotvle 'ulirutis.. , 

nij III iinBii I.I 1 WWII 11 1 r.'. . 

Hypi riewn perforatum .... 

Hunnfusuni. 

Puichruin. 

Aiidroswiriutn. 

Quadrangulatuin. 

lilodes. 

Hypocli.ini- radicata. 


Marsh p( nny-uort 
Couimon henbane 
St. John's woit 
trailing ditto 
upright ditto 
tutsan, or pai k lottos 
St Peter's wort 
marsh ditto 
Long-touted hast kneed 


lh*-ris nudienulis.dtock ercs.se 

Inuladysenterica.Middle fleahani- 

Pulicnria .. # . small ditto 

Crithinnides. golden samphire 

liis pseudacorus.Yellow water flower-de-luce 

Foetidi.siina. slinking gladdon 

Ivia hulbocodium.Crocus-leaved ixia 

Jasione tnontaim.Hairy sheep’s scabious 

,1 uncus nrutuK.Sea hard rush 

liffusus.j.. common soft tjjtsh • 

Squurrosus. moss rush, or goose corn 

Artirulntus. jointcd-lcaved rush 

Bltlbosus.f. bulbosr rush 

Bufouitis.. toad ditto 

Campestris. . small hairy wood-rush 

• Viviffura.«, . . f vivipus rush 

Jungcrniauiiiu nlhicaus' .... While jungeniianim 

Dilutata. scaly ditto * ** , 

’J'amariseifolia. tamarisk ditto * 

Plntyphylla. wall ditto 

jyictnca virosa.Strong-scented wild lettuce 

Ditto ifolii cauline) 

J.umiuui rubruni, sive purpu- 

lcuin.Rod archangel, or dedll nettle 

Amplcxicaulc. perfoliated or great henbit 


Lapsana communis.. 
Lagurus ovutus . . . . 
Lathyrus pratensis >. 


Lavatera arbArea.. 

Lemna trfsulga.. 

Minor.f. 

f.eoiitodon taraxacum . . .. , 

ilispidutn .4. 

Autumnale, sivc liedyp- 
pois autumealis. .«. .. 

Leonurii, carihaca. 

Leptdium latifoliiun. 

Lieheo^eriueosiis. 

Parietinus. 

Stoiaris . . . . T. 

Perlatus . 

Nigrescens .. 

Farinascens. 

Calicaris . 

Fraxineus. 

Pruuastri. 


Caninus.. 

Yyxidatns .. 

Fimhriatus*.. 

kangifennus.. 

Functus. 

FuciformL 
Itoceella 
Ciocatus 
Corniculatus 
Tinctoius 
l.igustrunt vulgore 

Limun osiiatissimuin. 

Cathert.ieum. 

• Radiola. 


Lithosperinuiu offitiuale. 
Lolimn perenne. 

Tijiiuf... 

Lonicera perielyuienuui.. 


Lotus corniculatus. 

Ditto variety 
D tto ditto 

l ychnis tlos cuculi. 

D.oica. 

f.xcopsis erven sis... 

t.ycopus Kuropivus. 

I.vsiiuacliia tenella, sivc nj I 

nagallis teuella.J 

Lythnun salicarsa....^. 


Nipple-wort 

Jfare-e verlasffng, or common yel¬ 
low vetchling 
Sea tree mallow 
Ivy leaved duck-meat 
least dittcP 
Dandelion 
rofigh ditto 

• 

yellow devil Vbit 1 

Mother-ijort 

Dittander, or peppei'-wort 
Watty liver-wort 
common ditto 
starry ditto , 
pe.ul ditto 
blackish ditto 
mealy ditto 
channelled liver-wort? 
ash ditto 
thorn ditto 

ash •coloured ground ditto 
r*ip ditto, or moss * 

indented cup ditto 
reindeer ditto 
forked ditto 


Privet 

Flax 

purging ditto 

least rupture-wort, or least all- 
•sccd . • 

(; romwelt f 

Perennial darnel grasy 
small ditto / 

Common honeysuckle, or wood¬ 
bine 

llird’s-foot trefoil 


Lyeopeidon. 

Lycopodium cUurttim. 


Malva sylvestris. 

Kolundifolia. 

Marcliantia conics*. 

Androgyna 

Marruhium uilgare. 

Matiicaria eliamortfilla. 

M&liengo Jupuliua. 

Arabica, sive polymor¬ 
ph^.. 

Mentha rotvndifolia. 

# Afvensis. 

Acuatica. 

RlercunSlis Jhnua. 

Mcnyauwes trifoliatu. 

Montia filttana. 


Meadow pinks 
white compion, red ditto 
Small wild bugluss 
Water horehound 
Purple money-wort, or bog pim¬ 
pernel • 

Purple-spiked loosgutrife, oiy/fiC" 
low herb . Jr 

Puff balls I 

Common club-moss, or wolPs- 
claw 

Common mallow 
dw arf ditto 
Wart murclumtia 

White horehound 
£.'orn feverfew 
Melilot trefoil 

heart, ditto 

Roundlt aved horse mint 
corn mint . 
water ditto 
French mercury 
Marsh trefoil, orlmck-bcoV 
Water duckweed \ 
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Mucor . - 

Myosotis scorpoides....Mouse-car scorpion gras* 

Myriophylltun vertitiilatum Vertirillated water milfoil 

CEnanthc fistnlosa............... Water drop-wort ' 

rimpinelloides............. pimpernel ditto ‘ 

Ononis repens..to.«. Creeping rest-harrow 

Onopordum acanthium.*.Cotton thistle 

Ophrys apifern.. Bee orchis 1 

Spiralis. triple ladies’-traces 

Orchis mascula.Male fool-stones , 

Mono.. female ditto 

Maculate. female-handed orchis, or spot¬ 
ted orchis * , 

Ornithopus'perpusilllis.BirdVfoot ^ 

Orobanclic mgjor,....;.. Broom rape * 

Osmurda rrgalis.'Flowering fern, or osmand-royal 

Spio-nt.. rough Bplcen-wort 

Oxalis ucetosella.Wood sorrel 

a 

Papaver rhsas.. Red or corn poppy 

Parietaria officinalis.Pellitory of the wall 

Pedicularis 'sylvaticu.. Common louse-wort 

Pepils portulaoa....Water purslane 

Feziza c 

Phnlaris eanariensis. Manured canary grass 

Arenntia... sea ditto 

11 triculata 

Phellandrium aquaticum.Water hemlock 

Picrisechioides.Ox-tongue 

Hieracioides, sive he-? yellow succory, or rough hawk- 
dypnois hieracioides { weed 

Plantago major..Great plantaVn 

Lanceolate-. rib-wort ditto 

Maritime.... sea ditto 

Coicnopus.. bnck’s-horn ditto, or star of the 

<■ , earth 

Poa triviilis..-Common meadow grass 

Pratc'Vi*... great ditto 

SetacCa ... hair-leaved ditto t 

Annua. annual ditto 

Maritima. sea ditto 

Loliaeea. spiked ditto 

Cristate, sive aira cris¬ 
tate . oris ted hair grass 

Polygala vulgaris.Milk-wort (blossoms blue, pur- 

< pic, red, or while) 

Polycarpon tctraphylliim.Four-leaved polycarpon, or four- 

leaved allseed 

Polygonum amphibium.Perennial arsniart 

1 Persicaria. dead or spotted ditto 

'*'*• Hydropiper... v ater per;pcr, or ar mart 

K t viculare . knot gross 

Convolvulus . .blackbindweed 

Polypodium ffiix-miy..Male polypody, or fern 

Filix-fcmiua. female ditto t 

Cris'atum . crested ditto 1 1 

Polytrichum commune.Common polytrichum, or great 

. golden maiden hair 
Nnnum, sive snbrotun- » 

dum. dwarf ditto 

Potamogeton imtaiis.Broad-leaved pond weed 

Compressum. rmall-branched ditto with a flat 

stalk ’ 

Populus.Poplar 

Trcmula. trembling poplar asp 

Putentilla nrgentina, sive an- 

serinn.,,.Silver weed, or wild tansefr*, 

Beptans. common cinquefoil c ■ 

Poterium sanguisorba.Unmet 1 / 

Prim* la vulgaris.Common primrose ' 

Pruuella vulgaris. Self-heal ! 


Pruous tpinosa....... Black thorn, or doe tree , 

Avium..' common wild‘cHengf tree 

Pteris aquilina.... Female fern, or brakes 

• 

Qucrcus robur...Common oak 

Ranunculus flammula.Les^sr spear-wort , 

Repens. creeping crowfoot 

Buibosus.. .. .. bulboae ditto 

Auricomus. sweet-wood crowfoot 

Sceleratus. round-leaved water ditto 

ArvnnsW ... ..< . corn ditto 

Hedcraceus. ivy-leaved water ditto 

Aquatilis. various-leaved water ditto 

Acris... upright meadow crowfoot 

Raphauus raphanistrum, . . . Charlock, white-flowered, ditto 

yellow ditto 

Reseda luteola.Wild wood, or dyer’s weed 

Rhinanthus crista galli.Yellow rattle, or cock’s-comb 

Rosa Npinosissima,.Burnet rose 

Canina .. red-flowered dog’s-rosc 

Rebus fruticosus ......... Common bramble 

Riimex sanguineus.Blood-wort 

Aoutus.. ^harp-pointed dock 

Crispins. curled ditto 

Ootusifolius.' broad-leaved ditto 

Pulcber ... • ....... fiddle ditto 

Hydrolapathum. great water ditto 

A cetosa.. common sorrel 

Acetosella. sheep’s ditto 

Palndosus. marsh dock 

Ruseua,aeuleatus ...... , Butclier’s-btvom 


Sagina erecta. 

Salicornia European. 


Salix alba. 

Viminalis .. 
Salsolo kali . .. . 
Salvia verbenaea 


Samhucus nigra.. . 

Khiilus .. 

Samolus valerandi. 

Sanguisorba officinalis, sive 
poterium sanguisorba.... 
Saxifraga trydactylites ..... 


Least stitch-wort 
Mais^samphire, jointed glass- 
wort, o. ... 

Common or white willow 
osier 

Prickly gloss-wort 
Common English wild clary, or 
wild sage 
Common elder 
dwarf ditto 

Round-leaved water pimpernel 


Scabiosa arvensis . 
Scnndix pecten .. 
Anthriscus.. 


Schccnus nigricans , 
Compressus.. 


Scillaautumnalis... 
Scirpus paluetris . .. 
Lacubtris .... 

Setaceus. 

Mucronatus. . . 
Scleranthus annuus . 
*> 

Jjicrophularif iffidusa. 
Scorodonia.... 


Aquatics..* 

Scutellaria galericulatu. 

Sedumacre. 

Anglicum. 

Sempervitum tectorum. 
Senecio vulgaris. 


Burnet 

Rue-leaved sengreen, or whitlow 
grass 

Common field scabious 
Shepherd's-need le 
small hemlock chervil with 
rough seeds 

Round black-beaded bog rush 
compressed ditto, or bastard 
cwperus 

Lesser autumnal star hyacinth 
Club rush 
butl rush 
least rush 
pointed bull rush 
Geunnn -Joint grass, or annus' 

oknawol 

Ktmbby-rooted fig-wort 
balm-leaved ditto 
water ditto, or betony 
Hooded willow herb, blue skull¬ 
cap 

Wall-stone crop, or pepper 
English ditto 
. House leek 
. Common groundsel 
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k .: • 

Sl^ecio .. 

Jacokasol. 

EruciJblius. 

Sera pi as palustris .. . . 
Serratule arvensis . .. . 
Sherardiu arvensis .. . . 

Silene Anglica. 

Amceaa. 

Nutans ........ 

A^onbidea. 

^tuihquevulnera .. 

SinapisAiigra. 

Alba,. 

Arvensis... 

Sison amcmium. 

Sisymbrium nasturtium. 

Sium nodiflorum. 

Smyrnium olusatrum . . 

Sulanum nigrum. 

Dulcamara ... ... 


Sonehus arvensis.. . 

Palustris. 

OleraceuR. 

Laois. 

Aspcr.. 

Sparganiuni erectum, sive ra- 

.. 

Spartium scoparium. 

Spergula arvensis. 

Lari cin a. 

Saginoides.. 

Stachys sylvatica. 

Palustris .. ,. 

Arvensis. 

Stalicc arnieria.- 

~ - him ■ nWHWw■—»» v :- 

Reticulata. 

Stellaria graminea. 

Uligiuosa. 

Symphytum officinale. 


cotton or stinking groundsel 
common rag-wort 
hoary perennial ditto 
Marsh htllcborine t 

Corn saw-ivort, or way thistle 
Little field madder 
Small corn catchfjy, |r campion 
sea ditto 

Nottingham ratchfly 
greater corn ditto 
variegated ditto 
Common mustard 
white ditto 

wild ditto, or charlock 
Bastard stone parsley 
Water cresses 
Creeping water parsnip 
Alexanders 

Carden or common nightshade 
woody nightshade, or bitter¬ 
sweet • 

Tree sow thistle 
marsh ditto 
common ditto 
s smooth ditto 

(ougli ditto m g 

Great \jur-rc?d 
Comnym broom 
Corn spurrey 
ciliated ditto 
pearl-wort ditto 
Hedge nettle, or wound-Wort 
clown’s all-heal, or ditto 
corn wound-wort 
Thrift, or sea gillyflower 
sea lavender, or thrift 
matted sea ditto, or ditto 
Lesser stitcli-wort 
bog ditto 
Cumfrey 


Tnmarix Gallica .. ....... Tamarise 

Teucriiun scorodouia.Wood sage 

Thlaspi ..Treacle mustard, or penny cresse 

Hirtum. . perennial Mithridatc mustard 

Bursa pastoris. slieplierd’s-purse 

Thymus scrpyllum tsubjecO Mother - of- thyme, or lemon 

to variations) . ..J thyme 

Acinus. wild basil 

Tillsea muscosa.Mossy red-shanks 

Tordyliuin nodosum, sive can- 

calis nddosa.Knotted parsley 


• 

Tormentilla erecta, sive offici¬ 
nalis . 

Trifblium repent. - t . 

Pretense.. 

a 

Arvqnse. 

Striatuifc.. 

Glonieratum. 

Subterranean).. . 

Fragiferutn. 

Agrarium. 

Pftjcumbens . 

Filifnrme. 

Triglochin palustrc. 

MtLritimum ......... 

Triticuiy repens.. .. 

Can inuni. 

Junceum. 

Turritis glabra. 

Tussilago farfara. 

Typha latifolia.: 

Valeriana locuata. 

Rubra. , f . 

Verbaseum thapsus....... 

Nigrum... 

Verbena Afficinalis. 

Veronica officinalis. 

Serpyllifolia.. . . 

Beccabnnga. 

Anagailis .. . r . 

Scutcllata. 

Chatnasdrys.... 

• Arvensis. 

Agrestis....... 

Hcderuefolia t .. 

Vicia cracca . . . .. . 

bf-pium.. 

Sativa. 

Lathyroides .... 

Viola caniua ..... . 

Tricolor. 

Ulcx Europaeus .... 

Ulmus. 

Crtica urens. 

Dioica.. . 

Utricularia minor ... 

Ulva. 

Zostera marina. . •. > 


Tormentif, or septfoit 
White trefoij. or Dutch clover 
• purple oq honeysuckle trefoil, 
or clover 
hare's-foot ditto 
knotted djtto . 
round-headed ditto 
d\yarf ditto 
strawberry ditto 

• hop ditto 

• decumbent ditto • 

small ditto 

Arrow-headed grass* 
sea spiked ditto . 

Common wheat grass, or couch 
grass • 

bearded wheat grass * 
seasditto “*■»• • 

Groat or smooth tower^nustwd 
Common colt’s-foot 
Great cat’s-tail, or reed-mace 


Lamb’s lettuce, or corn snllet 
Fed valerian, sometimes white . 
Great white mullein 
sage-leaved black mullein 
Vervain 

Male sliced well • 

PauPs be tony, or little or 
smooth speedwell 
common brooklime 
long-leaved water speedwell 
narrow-leaved ditto ‘ 
wild germander 
speedwell, or chick weed 
germander ditto, or ditto 
iFy-leavcd speedwell*" or small 
lienbit / 

. ,. Tufted vetch / 

. . . bush ditto ' 

... common ditto, or tare 
. .. strangle-tare, or wild vetch 
.. . Dog’s violet 
. . . pansies, or heart’s-ease 
. .. Furze, whins, or gorsc 
. .. Kim 

.. . Lesser nAtlc 
.. . common ditto 
. . . Lesser-hooded milfoil 
•., . Laver 

Grass wrack 
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No. II. 

* , • ' 

Thi Guernsey Lily. 

< 

This beautiful‘flower, known throughout England by the name of Guernsey Lily, and cultivated to 
such perfection in this Island, where the natural soil is so congenial as to require but little of the gar¬ 
dener's care, is nevertheless a native of Japan, brought into Guernsey by the effect of accident more tJiau a 
century since, when., a vessel from Japan, having some roots of this flower on-board, being cast awqy upon 
the Island, they were washed on shore, anti bpricd in the sand, wh£re they remained unobserved till the 
beauty of the flower attracted the notice of the Honourable Charles Hatton (son of Lord nation, then 
Governor of the Island), a great florist as well as botanist, who knew the value of the prize, had them 
carefully' 1 transplanted,.-cultivated the plant himself, and sent rotfts of it to many botanists and florists in 
England, where it was much admired, and has to this day continued great favourite, and is now generally 
known after the name of the Island, which has certainly been its foster-mother, but mentioned under the 
names of Narcissus Japonicus rutilo flore, by Cornutua; Narcissus Japonicus... on Narcisse du Japan, by 
Rapin ; Narcissus Indicus rutilo flore, sontillis aureis asperso, by Jonqucl; Lilio-Karcissu* Japonicus rutilo 
flore, by Morison; Narcissus of Japan, or Guernsey Lily, by Evelyn, in his Kalcndurium Hortcn-e; Amaryllis 
Sarnjensis, by Linnaeus; aud by different authors by various names. I was la ton red with a long descrip¬ 
tive account of this flower, in a work written by Dr. James Douglas, printed in London in called 

Li bum Samicnsc, wherein every particular is scientifically treated upon ; but as these technical terms 
can alone amuse the learned florist and botanist, I shall refer them for this minete detail to the work itself, 
and content myself with some few particulars respecting the general nature and cultivation of the plant, 
which cannotfeiil of being acceptable to all.—They’ love a light earth made with duV»£ aig)-v •; 

little lime rubbish with it doefe very wpll, it keeps the root sound; for if the earth be too stiff’ or wet, you 
may keep^ them for many years before they blow. If they are in pots, they should be put in the house in 
winter, to keep them from the severe frosts, which are apt to rovthe roots. The lime of moving them is 
when they have no leaves on the root, that is from June to August; those that come with si\ leaves 
seldom fail blowing the next year, and never bloom till the plant has attained that number of leaves. 
They need not be put into fresh earth above once in two or three years. Ity this method of management, 
Fairchild, a practical gardener of emineuce, mentions he has had the same roots blow a^ain in four years time, 
and particularly recommends that care should be taken to prevent the leaves being killed by the frost, and 
by no means to cut them off, .which weakens the plant so much that they may be kept twenty years, and 
rit-'er produce a flower. Miller recommends for these roots the following compost: Take a third part of 
fresh^virgin earth from a pasture ground which is light; then put near an equal part of sea sand, to which 
should be adjed rotten dung, aud sifted lime rubbish, of each an equal quantity. The great business in 
the culture of this flower, next to a proper soil and situation, seems to consist in giving the plant as much 
air as possible, and in preserving the foliage in winter from being injured by the fsost. They arc grown 
in this Island in beds of many hundreds together, requiring but little care; the flowering bulbs, as soon as 
the buds make their appearance, are sent to England iu great, quantities, packed in Luxesawith moss/ivhere, 
upon their arrival, they are planted in pots of sand or light loam ; *tjjey blossom iff September, the flowers 
continue about a month in perfection, and the inodorofas make up for that deficiency by the resplendent 
beauty of their colours. The description given by Dr. Douglas accords so well with this superb flower, 
I cannot do better than give it in his own words.:, “ Each flower when m its prime looks like a fine gold* 
tissue wrought on a rose-coloured ground,: by<. when it begins to fade and decay, looks more like a silver 
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$psue, or what they call a p^nk colour. When we look upon the flower in full sun-shin^, each leaf appears 
to be studded with* thousands of little diamonds, sparkling and glittering with a mo%t surprising and 
agreeable lustre; but if we view the same by candle-light, they numerous specks or sjfangles look more 
like fine gold dust/’ In Guernsey the same bulb is often known to flower two succeeding years, but this 
does not, generally happen. It is mentioned both by Kami pier and,Thunbe*rg that the Japanese regard the 
root a^ poisonous. 

* 

. No. III., • 

Mineralogy of the Islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and Serk. 

Dr Macculloch, a native of this Island, and member of the Geological Socffcty of London,*’Ttavin* 
minutely described the Mineralogy of the Channel Islands, I cannot do better than quote the observations 
of that gentleman, as stated in the Transactions of the Society, printed in 1811, who says : 

The Island of Guernsey*is almost entirely of.granitic formation; the southern division consisting 
entirely of gneiss, and die rocks which form the northern par# exhibiting various kinds of granite or 
granite!.' To descend to a more particular inscription, the rock on which Castle Cornet is built is a gneiss, 
often approaching so near to gfcinite, as to render its place in a nomenclature doubtful. It is everywhere 
crossed and intersected by veins of quartz, of trap, and of felspar, curved and mixed in various ways, but 
tending, upon the whole, to tlib north or north-east. More rarely there are found in it veins of brick red and 
bright green felspar, and pebbles of the samB substance, nr with bortiblende imbedded, are found on the 
beach, as wetl as coarse agates passing into quartz and hornstoue. Proceeding from the.Castle southwards, 
wnciss is ^nncl t o coifstitute the clitli. on the eastern side, often in a state of decomposition, and covered 
with a great depth of debris. Tlu-se strata, which extend all along# the south coast, to Rocqurtfne Bay, 
seem to tend from north-east to south-west, and have various inclinations, but most genermly ten or 
fifteen degrees, dipping to the south. O^i the southern side of the Island they are intersected by veins of 
white, flesh-coloured, and red felspar of various breadths. In some places the felspar veins pass into 
granite ; veins of quartz, and veins of granitcl, consisting of quartz and felspar, also traverse it. A few veins 
of trap are also found intersecting it at Rocquainc, which are occasionally superseded by trap porphyry, 
or hy the same substance containing minute, grains of quartz. In this tract there are brought two or three 
quarries of a black granite!, consisting of hornblende and quartz, and very hard. The constitution of 
this stone varies much through the extent which it traverses. In some places it is a true granite, in others 
the mica disappears, in others again this latter ingredient becomes # so abundant that the Aone pa&?s 
into micaceous schist us. Occasionally also hornblende enters into its composition, as has been noticed by 
others: when this is the case, it sometimes loses the foliated structure, and passes into fienite. Home- 
tunes all the other ingredients are excluded, and felspar alone remain*. There may also he traced grada¬ 
tions into mere quart*; and he further observed some varieties, consisting of wavy mixtures of quartz and 
hornblende only. This stone has a considerable tendency to decomposition, the felspar and mica being both 
• very fc+ruginous. «f?It i#consequently found in all states, from that of a friable rock to a gravelly clay, and 
finally to a perfect soil, "constituting tlitf gravelly or saqdy loaui which prcdcttnnales through the Island. 
Nowhere is it more easy to remark the proctfss by Much, in Nature, rocks are converted into earth, and, as 
in this case, by the action of an oxide of iron. Nests of yellow mica, which seem to have arisen from the 
•decomposed rock, are found in many places. This stonp, fs used for rough masonry. A lulge of rocks, 
called the llanois, extends from the westernmost point oi\ly island, and from its appaiewt geographical 
continuity is probably of the same structure. Against this po.lil the whole strength of the Western Oc^an is 
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first directed; and it is. from. hence.that alargeridge of rounded tnaaaea of. ^itpne has been rolled,, so a/ 
t<fc form a natural harrier near Rocqqaine- / 

In quilting ibe.felevateApartof tbe Uai^, and with it the southern shore, the gneiss disappears, and its 
place is supplied by other-granitic formations Besides the trap and trap porphyry which Dr. Macculloch 
remarked at Roo^uame, there are masses of micaceous schist, having the appearance of veins.} and a 
stratum of argillaceous schist may also he observed at the lower parts of the bap, incumbent on the granitic 
foundation. At L’Erfe and Lihop the rocks are composed of quartz and felspar, the foliated texture having 
disappeared. A gr^nitel .is thus formed, which in some places receiving ,an addition of hornblende, 
passes into sienite. This is traversed here anu^hcre by veins of the same red and green felspar, which are 
found at Castle Cornet. The same highly-coloured felspars are also occasionally intermixed, so as to form 
a constituent pbrt of the granite, which thus becomes exceedingly beautiful. Among the various pebbles 
wnicfodiiu Doctor picked up on the beach, he observed a black.siliceous, schistus and hornblende slate, but 
'• t ip, whence they had beep detached he could not discover: the. iattqf however is known to be common in 
gneiss as well as in granite rocks. 

At Grande Bocque are large masses of sieniten which are quarried to forrp building stones. It is the 
only rock of this nature in the Island, and its produce is fully equal in beauty to that of the celebrated 
quarries of Mont Mado in Jersey, although it cannot he raised in such large masses. The felspar is the 
predominant ingredient, and it is either white or flesh-coloured. It is traversed by veins of a similarly- 
constituted stone, but more minutely compacted, and of brick red colour. In' some places indeed the veins 
seem to consist of a felspar basis, with grains of, quartz and hornblende imbedded, approaching in it* 
nature to a petunse porphyry. It is here an universal rule, that where the granites are traversed by veins 
of a similar nature, the vein is the mqst compact of the two. As the hornblende is sometimes wanting in 
theae stones, and as ipipa is sometimes present, we nfeet with many other,granitic varidvie^. Dr. Macculloch 
observed™ one place lumps of. argillaceous porphyry, stuck in-granite, as has been noticed by Baron Born. 

The predominant rock towards tbe^Bay of St. Sampson’s is a grey or black granitel, consisting of 
qpartz and hornblende mixed ip various proportions. Detached passes of this rock are also found in the 
higher grounds, as well as among the gneiss, of the southern coast. The hornblende in some places pre¬ 
dominates, so as to give a sort of hornblende porphyry, and in others every other ingredient is excluded, 
and a hornblende rock alone remains. He also observed some specimens traversed by a derivative rock 
of the same composition, interspersed with minute grains of pyrites; the -only trace of the kind he 
observed in this Island. ' 

This stone » very hard and* sonorous, and admirably adapted for building, as it easily breaks into 
squared masses before the hammer., It is more particularly fitted for paving, from its extreme hardness 
and to^ghhess, and for that purpose it is. exported in large quantities to Iondon and to Portsmouth, by 
the name of Guernsey stone, or St. Sampson’s stone. 

A> similar succession of rocks occupies die remainder of the coast to the town. * 

Such, he says, as far as he had an opportunity of remarking* is the mincralogical structure of this Island. 
Hie discovery of lime was much desired by the inhabitants, but there is no appearance of limestone. 

Although the principal rocks are of a metalliferous nature, no metallic traces have at any timt been . 
observed. It has been a common belief, in England That emery wfcs a product of‘this Island, but of thi* 
he could neither obtain physical nor historical evidence. * * * 

Tae soil, which is the produce, of the decomposed gneiss, is abundantly fertile, the ground being well 
watered; in n climate ®*P©*ed to-the first arrival*of the Atlantic clouds. Springs and rivulets are there- * 
tore plentiful, and, as is usually the case inrsXiceoul countries, the waters are remarkably.pure, and free 
from saline impregnations, '' 
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ALDERNEY. 

Tu?'northern and eastern sides of this Island are formed oli a reddish grit, and the western side of 
jporpbyry; in which respects Alderney differ* from the office Channel t Is!ands, which do npt contain 
either of those rocks, at least in large masses. ♦ 

The* boundary of this grit to the south-west may be determined'by a line drawn from L’Etat to Braie, 
or«e|r)y. It is an aggregate formed from a detritus of grajiite, rcgulavly»vary,ing in its texture and colour. 
At fhenorth-east part of tha Island it is a red coarse-grained grit; hut it becomes gradually whiter, and 
of a finer texture,^towards the west, till it ceases, resembling there the finest sandstone. It is stratified through 
its whole extent in parallel and equal strata. Of about a fool in thickness. These strata are straight and 
continuous, and are almost everywhere inclined in an angle of forty-five degrees, dipping towards thfc east. 
Here and there are some strata of a more*horizontal tendency. Their equality, anti the regularity o? tbeTr 
position, gives them in some places,where their edges are exposed, a form so apparently columnar, that 
they might at a distance be mistaken for basalt; and when a succession of these ribs appears cropping 
through the grass, the appearance, as of the skeleton^f a mountain, is exhibited. The cliffs give no 
oppoitunity of observing on what bottom ^this sandstone rests, fs the tide flows high round them. The 
Doctor remarked that it becomes $ncr an<f whiter as it a^roaches the south-west, that is to say, the 
strata-which in their original Jjhrizontal position were undermost, are the whitest apd finest. They*here 
also approach nearer in their nature to a sandstone flag, acquiring a schistose fracture, though incapable 
of being raised in large masses. The stone is however easily quarried, and breaks naturally into masses, 
having their sides slightly inclined, or absolutely rectangular. It is therefore well calculated for architec¬ 
tural, purposes, and abundance might be procured at a small expense, very nearly adapted for squared 
,thc assistance of the chisel. The few enclosures which are useflin this Island, aj.e built 
of this stone without mojrlar. * 

The principal varieties of the stone are the following % , » 

1. White—very coarse—the quartz cemented by a clay, the produce of the felspar. 

2. The same—red—and with distinct grains, besides, of felspar imbedded in it. 

8. Dark red, and containing mica. 

4. The felspar so distinct as to re-approach to a fine-grained granite. 

5. A variety consisting of very minute grains, and to the magnifying glass exactly resembling a granite. 

C. A granitei, consisting of quartz and felspar in equal proportions. 

7. A similar stone, with a much less proportion of felspar. 

8. No felspar at all—a fine white sand-stone. * * 

All these varieties are evidently the produce of the disintegration and re-union of more ancient gnanites. 

At a point on the southern shore is^a rock called La Pendante, re.vsmbling a square ttrwer of masonry, 
and inclined at a considerable angle. It consists of portions of the strata just described, and appears 
about twenty feet high. • . 

Where the strata of grit cease, a vein or an inclined stratum of black granitei, composed of hornblende 
* and quartz, is fo&nd, ^hich appears to run straight, and in contact with them, in a north and south 
direction across the whole Island, frorf^-L’Etat to Braie. It is in some places accompanied by a fine¬ 
grained sienite of a compact nature, and by another mu^h disintegrated and shot wiiij iron. Here 
and there also are fissures filled with red and purple homstone, and more rarely fissures, or what appear 
*such, filled with a sandstone schist and mica, and often dfesivming the appearance of inicaccmn»schist. The 
grit, which is cut off by this mass of granjte, does not herAAilolutely disappear; but various strata of it 
and the granitei succeed ^ach other, till the whole ceases, anA is replaced by a mass of porybyry. \ 
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Of the mass of porphyry the remainder of the Island is formed; and it is/the broad and perpendicular 
fracture of this rock which causes the picturesque appearance of the western extremity of the Island. 

It appears to have a great tendency to wear before the effects of time. At the western point, in, parti¬ 
cular, where it is exposed to the undirainished force of the wind and the sea, ( jt lias undergone consider¬ 
able changes, and many detached rocks, of rude forms, ar4 the consequence; sand on this side it is in 
many places bo thoroughly decomposed', as to have formed a white powdery, (siliceous soil, much <res#m- 
bling tripoli. ” ( < 

The whole of this porphyry has a hornslone basis, and is either red, grey, or white. Together with the 
felspar it frequently contains imbedded grains quartz. ' « 

f SERK. 

Cl 

Da. Maccccloch observes, that though this Island is of such small‘dimensions, it is more interesting to a 
mineralogist than the other Islands, not only from the greater variety of its rocks, bnt from the more perfect 
exposure of its formation, afforded by the abrupf cliffs which bound it on all \iarts. Upon a general view 
it appears that the western side is of a 0 trap and schistose foliation, and the eastern of a granitic. It is 
intersected by veins of greater magnitude, .and a more decided character, than Guernsey, Alderney, 
or Jersey. , , 

Havre Gosselin is hounded by cliffs of trap formation, nearly two hundred fret in height, in many plaees 
very hard and compact, as is particularly the case where it is in contact with granite. The rock of which 
they are formed seems to have a nortli and south direction, consisting of indistinct strata, aiyl dipping to 
the east under an angle of about forty degrees. These cliffs arc divided by many laijge and deep figures, 
out of .which the materials have been washed, thus leaving large caverns. Some of thc.iu«i«iii*, ,l Tiiiii.li thf" 
Doctor was able to examine, were filled with granitic stoneB, ironshot, and in a state of decomposition. In 
some parts he observed dark siliceous iron s\one, and in some were mixtures of black mica and quartz, 
resembling micaceous schislus. Smaller intersections arc formed <5f green and red jaspers, and many coarse 
agates are found among them, consisting of similar materials, and mixed with hornstones and quartz, of 
different colours. Many veins are inaccessible, hut the substauaes found on the beach, which seem to 
have been washed out of them, are coarse yellow, brown, red, and green jhspers, sometimes con¬ 
taining veins of iron*ochre, or crystals of hornblende, or passing on the one hand to quart z, and on the 
other to hornstone. Sometimes they are veined with quartz, and striped and waved of various colours, 
wjth mixtures of quartz and chalcedony, resembling agates. 

The narrow neck connecting tho peninsula of Little Serk is traversed by a vein of porcelain 'clay, at 
its widest part ten or twelve feet in'thickness, and lying east and west across it. 

In most pldEbcs this vein is much contaminated by purple, red, ^nd yellow oxide^ of iron, and inter¬ 
sected by reticulations of quartz, wfiicli are probably the remains of veins running through the granite, 
from the decomposition of which the porcelain clay appears to have originated. Grafts of quartz are also 
found dispersed through it, and indeed in many places it seems to be little altered from its original granite. 
Towards the bottom of the. vein, various substances are found, among which ar^ coafrse approaches to “ 
chalcedony and agates j but the greater, and apparently the most interesting part of the vein, is inaccessible, 
in consequence of huge masses of fallen rockf. 

In some places are veins of quartz, having a slaty fracture and becoming earthy, or much discoloured 
with iron, or*, containing nodules rudely approaching to ocular agates. These are accompanied by veins 
of nuca and felspar in various states of position, apparently from the failure of the mica, and by 

veins/Of chlorite containing here and there pyrites, together with talc and quart? and talcaccou* schistus, 
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and a rryxtyre of greenish steatite, felspar, and quartz. The rocks here also are of trap formation, and the 
beach isdbvered with jaspideous pebbles, as at Havre Gosseliu. • » 

Such is Grande Havre, and the number of tbd soft veins hene existing may serve to account for the 
great waste the land has undergone. The Coupoe is becoming eerily lower to the eye. , 

Tlie southern poiqt of the Island is formed of a sienite, but there is no opportunity of tracing its con* 
nectionnvith the trap of the western shore; for, from the Coupee t<f L’Etat there is # no access unless under 
circumstances of weather which rarely occur. , , « . 

The litat is probably of thetsame formation. The felspar of the sienite is invariably white, and .not nearly 
so beautiful as that of Guernsey before mentioned. It is intersected by various trap veins; one of the 
► most remarkable of which, near Paregorois, runs north and^outh, inclining about three degrees to the 
west, and is about six feet in thickness. This vein consists of trap porphyry and amorphous trap; and 
besides these, regular hexanguiar blocks, *the sides alternately large and small, aft-e quarried out of 
Some veins of a brick red felspar are also here to be observed, and in some places the sienite passes into 
greenstone ; but as this part of the coast is almost inaccessible, it . is difficult to say what varieties may 
in it. The sienite seems to be continued as for round the eastern coast a* I^s Barons, where trap is 
again found. The port %>f the Creux is a dry beach, in a cov£ formed by high cliffs of argillaceous 
rock, of which the faces are absolutely periodicular in most parts, and a9 smooth as a wall. Bridges of 
detached rocks strclcli out to s&i from this point, which, from the peculiar form of # their outline, appear 
to be granite. From hcncc to La Noire is an inaccessible promontory, but on the other side of it is a 
stealitical vein containing asb^kus, and which is probably the continuation of a vein on the western side 
of the Island at Port des Moulins. * * 

The Doctor also observed a large vein of black porphyry, of a beautiful texture, and capable of a high 
"olish, cputainihj^ distinct and large concretions of white and pale green felspar. % An inaccessible vein is 
also here visible, of which tlu* lower part has been washed out so aV to form a cavern; the upper part, 
which remains, shows blocks of stone lying transversely, and resrjnbling masonry, which he supposed 
to be a vein of columnar trap, similar to tiiat noticed at Paregorois. 

The descent into Port des Moulins is through a narrow pass of wild rocks of grauwacke schist and grau- 
wackl. The strata arc nearly horizontal, and are occasionally intersected by veins of quartz, as is com¬ 
mon elsewhere. It is nowhere of a foliated fracture producing roofing slate, but in many places breaks 
into pieces well adapted for square masonry. In some places where it lies near to granite, it seems to 
undergo an alteration of texture, and to become more silieeous. It is intersected in one or two places by 
wide and perpendicular veins of tbc magnesian class of stones; and whidr it is in contact with tliosq, 
veins, it. appears to pass into schistose talc and indurated steatite. Tl>* veins before mentioned contain 
various kinds of steatite, often so contaminated with iron and clay, anfl so indurated, as to be difficultly 
distinguished from the argillaceous tribe. Talc, taleaccous schist, a%d asbestos, are found in tlie same 
veins, and with the asivestus arc slender veins of argentine spar. * * 

Lapis ollaris is also* found here, as well as in the land lying above the cliffs,, from which the Doctor 
supposed that this vein extended across the Island. • 

• A verj large walVof a^eddish granite, the end of a vein from which the sphistose strata have been 
washed, stands far out 0 Y 1 the shore, figging a natural arch. Where the a»fch is formed, a softer cross 
fissure seems to have existed, from which tlie looser'materials Jjave been washed away. This vein inter¬ 
sects the grauwacke, and is nearly perpendicular, running in an east and west direction. Parallel and 
fltear to it is a similar vein, but not standing out from tfoe^dfiff, and between these two grai*itc veins is 
contained a vein of argillaceous stone, about fifteen feetMiick, nil' ^vliole forming a singular kind of stratified 
vein lying in the grauwacke. From this place to L’Isle des IVi.irchands, the coast appears to consist of the 
same materials, and the small Island itself is precisely of the sanje nature as the opposite coasts. 
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No. IV. 

u 

Guernsey Shells', named after Pa Costa's ’System . 

c* ■ f 


Patella . . Vulgaris 

CoemUsata 

Fissura 

Pileus morionis minor 
Larva reticulata * 
Vulgaris 
: Ve^rmicularis 
Angulata 
Teredo* 

Spirorbis 
. Vulgare 
Ligmria 
Navicula 
Cylindracea 
Pediculus, seu monacha 
Papillosus 
Parvus 
CinereuB 
Tuberculatus 
Umbilicalis 
i Littoralis 
Pallidulus 
. Catena L 
.Parva 

Littoreus 1 * 

Lincatus 
Ovalis 
Pictus 
Cancellatus 
Parvus 
rUlvae 

. Bicarinatus 
Terrebra 
Cinctus 

v Clathratu* , . 

Albus 
Glaber 

* * Heticulalus 

Costatus 

Buccinum . . . Magnum' 

Vulgare 
Gracile 
Purpureum 
CostatuKi 
Quadriiidus 
, Vulgaris 
PlCtUB 
Lineatus 


Habotis . . 

Scapula . . . 


Dentale . . . 
Bulla . i . 


Cvprea.... 
Trochus . • . 


Nerita .... 
Cochlea . . . 
Turbo . . 


Strombiformis 


Murex 

Pecten 


Pecten 


Ostreum . . . 

Anomia . . . 

Glycymeris . 
Area . . . h . 
Cardium . . . 


Pectunculus *. 


Trigonella . 


Cuncus . . . 
Tellina . . . . 
Mytilus . . . 

Obama ■ * 

Solen . . . . 


t BalauuS . . . 


. Distortus 
Mqpotis 
Parvus 
. Vulgare 
Striatum 
. Tunica cep* 
Squamula 
. Argentea 
. Lactea 
. Aculeatum 
Parvum 
Lsevigatum 
Vulgare 
Carneosum 
. C.'assus 
Glaber 
Stajgatus 
Ctpillaceus 
Fasciatus 
Vetula 
Striatulus „ 
Sulcatus m 
Membranaceus 
Truncattis 
. Radiata 
Zonaria 
Subtruncata 
Gallina 
Plana 
. Foljatus* 
Truncatus 
. . Rubra 
Bimaculata 
, , Vulgaris 
Modiolus 
Curvirostratus 
Discors 
. Magna , 
Arenaria 
Truncate « 
Parva 
. Siliqu? v 
Ensis ' L 
Charna^' , 

. Vulgaris 
Tmtinnabulum 
Anatiferus 


- 4 ^ 


* Can scarcely be attributed to (.be Island; indeed it seems to belong to nb county. 
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• No. V. 

* 

Xhe Constitutions of King John.* 

• 4 * ** 

| * • * 

InqpisRio facta de Servitii#, Consuetudinibus, et Libertatibus It*ul. de Geresc tt Guernese, et Lcgibus 

• qpnstitutis in Insulis per Dominum Johannem Begem, per Sacrameptum Roberti Blondel, Radujphi 
Bvrnel, &c. qui dicuntj &c. 

p 

V-/ONST 1 TUTXONES et Provisiones constitute per Dominum Johannenr Regem, postquam Normannia alie- 
nata fuit. • 

Imprimis, Constituit duodecim Coronatdres Juratos, ad placita et jura ad corouamPspectantia custodienA. 

II. Constituit etiam et concessit pno securitate Insularum, quod ballivus de eetero, per visum *dictorum 
coronalorum, poterit placitare absque brevi de novfi disseisini facti infra annum, de morte antecessoris 

S<4’ra annum, dc dote simililtr in frit annum, de feodo invfcdiato semper, de incunjhreio maritagii, &c., 

III. Ii debent eligi de*indigcnis Insularum, per ministros Donlini Regis et optimates patrie; scilicet, 

post mortem unius eorum, alter lid^dignus^el alio casu legipmo, debet substitui.f m 

IV. Electi debent jurare, 'ine eonditione, ad manutenendum et salvandum jura Domini Regis et 

patriotarum. * 

V. Ipsi duodecim, in quahoet Iusula, in absentia justiciariorum, ct unit cum justiciariis, cum ad paries ( 
dlas venerint 4 debent judicare de omnibus casibus in dicta InsulA, qualitercunque emergentibus, exceptis 
casibus nimis ardui^ et si quis legitime convictus |uerit a fidelitate Domini Regis; tanquam proditor 
.'ecessis.-c, ve! .-nanus injecisse violeutas in ministros Domini Regis, tnodo deljito gfficium exercendo. 

Vi. Ipsi duodecim debent emendas sive amcrciatnenta omnium premissorum taxare, predictis tamen 
ardujs casibus exceptis, aut aliis casibus in quibus, seciyiddm cansuetudkiem Insularum, mere spectar 
redemptio pro voluntate Domini Regis ct curie sue. 

VII. Si Dominus Rex velit certiorari de recordo placiti coram justiciariis et ipsis duodecim agititi, 
justiciarii, cum ipsis duodecim, debent rccorduin facere ; et de placitis agitatis coram ballivo et ipsis 
juratis, in dictis Insulis,* ipsi debent recordum facere conjunctim. 

VIII. Quod nullum placitum infrit quamlibet dictarum Insularum, coram quibuscunque justiciariis incep- 
tum, debet extra dictam Insulam adjornari, sed ibidem omnino terminari. 

IX. Insuper constituit, quod nultus de libero tenemento suo, quod per annum et diem pacific^ tenuerit, 
sine bi'evi Domini Regis de Cancellaria, dc tenente et tenemento facifentc mentionern, respondere debt at 
vel teneatur.J 

X. Quod nullus, g>ro felonia damnatus extra Insulas predieias ^horeditates suas infrif Insulas forisfacere 
potest, quin heredes sui eas babeant. 

XL Item, si quisTorisfecerit, et abjuraverit Insulam, et postea Dominus Re^.pacem suam ei conces- 
serit, ct infrA annum e^scib abjurationis revertatur ad Insulam, de liereditate sua plenarie debet restitui. 

~ <T ~ ~ • 0 

* The original of these Constitutions of Kin^Joijn is losj, buf they are extant in an inquest of his son. Henry III. which 

recites and confirms them. * 

f There is here a transposition that perplexes the sense. It ou^ht to be, “ Scilicet, post mortem unius eorum, vel alio 

“ casu legitimo, alter fide dignus debet substitui.” * »\ * 

• -s* 

+ This article was inserted tb retrain the violeace of the Governors, >Jho, having the whole power, civil and military, in 
. their hands, invaded jnen’s eftateO^d possessed themselves of them bv their sole authority. , 
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XII. Item, quod, nulla* debet imprisonari in Castro nisi in canu criminalj, vitam vel membrum tap* 
gente, et hoc pei; judicium duodeciry coronatorutn juratorum, sed in aliis liberia prUonis ad hoc defutatis. 

XIII. Item, qtiod Dommus Rex nullym prepositum ibidem prohibere debeat, niai per dectionem 

patriot arum.* _ , ( „ 

XIV. Item, cortstitutum eat/ quod ynulani non debeant cofam' juaticiariis adassi^as capiendas assig¬ 

nat is, sen alia piacita tenenda, responiere antequ&m tranacripta commissiynum eorundem sub, si^llis 
•uis eis liberentur. 1 t 

XV. Item, quod justioiarii per commissipnem Domini Regie ad asaisas capiendas ibidem assignat!, non 
debent tcnere piacita in .quilibet dictarum Insularum, ultri spatium trfum septimanarun?. 

XVI. Item, quod ipai insulani coram dictis ^justiciariis post tempus predictum venire non tenentur. 

XVJI. Item,' quod ipai non tenentur Domino Regi liomagium facere, donee ipse Dommus Rex ad partes 

ittjs, < %eu infri. Ducatum Normannie, venerit, aut aliquem aliucn per literas suas assignare votucrit m 
lisdem partibus, ad predictum bomagium nomine suo ibidem re&piepdum. 

XVIII, Item, statutum est, pro tuitione ct salvatione Insularum ct Caslrorum, et maxime quih Insule 
prope 6unt etjuxta potestatem Regis Francie, et, aliorum inimicorum suoruip, quod omnen portus Insu¬ 
larum beni custodirentur; et custodes portuum Dominus Rex constituere precipit, nt* datnua sibi et sui* 
eveniant.f ' 


No. VI. ' 

‘ « v 

. Gnant t of a Public Seal by King Edward 1. 

i 

Edwakdus, Dei gratii, Retf Angliae^ Dominus Hibernia;, et Dux Aquitaniae, ballivis Insularum dr 
Jersey et Guernsey, salutem. Quii homines nostri Insularum prmdictarum divtrsa damna et pcncuhi 
non modica, quanddque in mari per naufragium, quanddque in terra per deprcdationcs et alia viarum 
discrimina, multeities hactenis sunt perpessi, pro co prsccipue quod, in Insuhs illis nullum hue usque 
sigillum habuimus, cum quo, seu per quod, brevia hominum de partibus illis eonsignari, aut lpsorum 
negotia ibidem possent expedin s Nos, ad communcm utilitatem hominum partium earundem, bujusmodi 
periculis ct damnis congruo remedio prospici cupientes, quoddam sigillum nostrum, quo de c*tero 
ibidem uti yoluimus, et quod vobis transmittimus, fecimus provideri, ut in poslerum brevia qua; homines 
Insularum. prsedictarum hactenfts, Sri Cancellarii nostri Angliae impetrare consueverunt, et dc captero 
impetrare volyerint, et conventiones et contractus quo* ibidem a modo alternatim fieri contigerit, ct qui 
hactenis tantummddd verbo tenus, et'nop per scripturam fieri solebaut, eodem sigillo du cnetero consignen- 
tur. Ed ided vobis mandamus quod sigillum illud recipiatis, et per totam terrain Insularum pnedictarum 
publice proclamari faciatw, quod omnes ilH de partibus illis qui exuunc brevia nostra pnedicta habere 
volueriiit, ilia sccunddm antiquum registrum partium earundem impetrent ibl*<«n, prout hactenu*. Can- 
cellarii nostri pranlicti faefe^e consue.verunt. Et vos ballivi prsedicti, hujusmodj brevia, atque eonven- 


* Instead qf “ prohibere,” it should be “ promovere.” By “ prepositum” must be meant the Provost in Guernsey, who 
is the same oflif er as the Viconte in Jersey. ‘ t 

f When Henry III. confirmed the Comtitutiolis, Philip dd Aubigny, Warden of the Islands, obtained a supplement of 
soine other articles and concessions about trade, winch, being of no use at present, are h$r/omitted. 
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tiqnes c^ntractM^ code ay stgillo a modo consignari facietis, et transcriptum prsedicti registri nobis sub 
sigillo mi^stis; et omnia prscmissa de caetero inlnsulis ttlis teneri et firmiter observari facietis, in forinA 
predicts. ‘ In cujus rei testimonium has litteitu nostras fieri* fecimus patentes. Teste meipso, apud 
Westmonasterium, qutnto dqcinjo die Novembris, # aimo regni nastri septimo. 


No. VII. 

Precepts d’Assize. • 

(TRANSLATION FROM TUB FRENCH.) 

t 

Here follow part of the Usages, Liberties, and Ancient Customs, used, held, and kept in the Island of 
■* 4 £m:rnsey, of all the time wlysreof memory of man is not # to the contrary, and duly approved there before 
the Justices of our Sovereign and most gracious Lord, the King qf England, viz*, by Robert de Norton, 
Knight, stnd Sir William de la Rue, then'.Jwstices-Errant in the said Island, in the year of .our Lord 
Christ 1331, and in the year o&King? Edward III. after the conquest of England, the fifth : # 

And afterwards recited, alleged, and duly approved, before Sir Henry Spignell *and William Dennell, 
and likewise before Sir RobeVi de Scarburgh and his fellows. Justices there, sent by our said Sovereign 
Lord the King ; and as it is contained and mote fully expressed in thq Extent of our said Sovereign Lord 
the King, whifch he hath ordained and expressly charged, to all his Justices, ministers, officers, commons, 
and inhabitants of the?said Island, to hold, keep, and fully observe, without variation or contradiction 
whatsoever, upon such penalties as the case shall require : *• * * 

And since further approved by good and lawful inquests of all and every the parishes of the said Island, 
before the honourable and discreet, judging, the Bailiff and*Jurats of the saief Island of Guernsey ; as also 
the presence of the honourable and discreet persons. Sir Laurancc Pouchin, priest, notary and tabellion 
apostolic and imperial; Mr. Simeon Brehault, Mr. Peter Garis, Mr. Peter du Roqucr, Mr. John le Lor- 
reur, and Mr. Henry Rain, priests, and every of them notary and tabellions public, living and residing 
in the said Island of Guernsoy, (that is to say) : * 

Upon the report and depositions of a dozen of wise men of every of the said parishes, and of the 
ancient and learned men of the said Island, first and chiefly. • 

The ipquesl of the parish of St. Peter’s Port being sworn upon the holy Evangelists of Almighty GCtl, 
and upon their and upon every of their corporal oath, and by the said Bailiff and Jurats duly interro¬ 
gated and examined in due form of law, the one after the. other, and in the presence of the said notaries and 
tabellions, they say fnd affirm, upon tfieir own conscience and their salvation, that all and every the liber¬ 
ties, usages, and ancymt customs of the said Island of Guernsey have been used^and fully and peaceably 
kept, for and during all their time, and the time of their anfcestqrs, in the manner and form as herein 
. after duclared. # 4 ^ 

Item, The inquest of the parish of Our Lady du Chaslel being sworn, interrogated, and examined as 
above said, they say and testify all and eVery the things aforesaid to l>c true, according to tbc form and 
manner of the report of the inquest of the parish of St. Peter’? Port. 

• Item, The inquest of St. Michael’s of the Vale being sworn, interrogated, and examined as here above, 
they say and testify all and every the things aforesaid to bdrruy,® in the form and manner, and according 
to the report and relation, oT^Jltc aforegoing inquests of St. Peter’s Port and of Our Lady du Chastel. 

* Item, The inquest of th£ parish^? St. Sampson’s being swoi|i, interrogated, and examined as here atfcve, 
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they say and testify all and every the things aforesaid to be true, in the form and manner, and according;to 
the report and gelation, of the aforegoing inquest of St, Peter’s Port, Our Lady du Chas^el* and St. 
'Michael’s of the‘Vale. * • e <■ 

Item, The inquest of the parish of St. Martin’s of the Belleuse being, sworn, interrogated, and exa¬ 

mined its here above, they sa^'and testify, all and every the things aforesai^ to be^trwe, in the name form 
and manner, and according to the report and relation of the aforegoing inqqgsfs of &t., Peter’s Pqjrtj^Our 
Lady du Cbastel, St. jehad'sof the Vale, and St. Sampson’s. > 

Item, The inquest «^fc»the parish of St, Andrew’s being sworn, interrogated, and examined a's here 
' above, they say and testify all and every the things aforesaid to be true, in the same form and manner, 
and according to the report and gelation of the aforegoing inquests of St. Peter’s Port, Our Lady du 
Chastel, St. Michael of the^Vale, and St. Sampson, and St. Martin of the Belleuse. 

«> Ithtt, The inquest of the parish of St. Saviour being sworn, interrogated, and examined as here above, 

they Bay' and testify all and every the things aforesaid to be frue^ in the same form and manner, and 

according to the report and relation of the aforegoing inquests of St. Peter’s Port, Our Lady du Chastel, 
St. Michael of the Vale, St. Sampson, St, Martip of tb.e Belleuse, and St. Andrew. 

Item, The inquest of tW parish of Sjt. Peter of the Wood being sworn, interrogated, and cxaminefTas 
here above, they say and testify all and every the things afore*iid to be true, in ‘the same manner and form, 
and according to the report and relation of the aforegoing inquests of St. Peer’s Port, Our Lady du Chastel 
St. Michael of the Val£; St. Sampson, St. Martin of the Belleuse, St. Andrew,'and St. Peter of the Wood. 

Item, The inquest of the parish of the Trinity' of the Forest being sworn,,/uterrogated, and examined as 
here above, they say and testify all and every the things aforesaid to be true, in die same manner and form, 
and according to the report and relation of the aforegoing inquest of St. Peter’s Port, Our Lady du Chastel, 
St. Michael of the Vale, St. Sampson, St. Martin of f the Belleuse, St. Andrew, St. Peter of the Wood, and 
St. Saviour. ‘ »* 


Item, The inquest of the parish of Our Lady of Torteval being sworn, interrogated, and examined as 
here above, they say and testify all and every * 111 ? things aforesaid to be true, in the same manner and 
form, and according to the report and relation of the aforegoing inquests of St. Peter’s Port, Our Lady 
du Chastel, St. Michael of the Vale, Si. Sampson, St. Martin of the Belleuse, St. Andrew, St. Peter of the 
Wood, St. Saviour,' and the Trinity of the Forest. 

Our said Lord the King doth establish and ordain for his Bailiff in the said Island, a notable and suffi¬ 
cient and discreet man dwelling in the said Island, and who may be able to answer, 0 when need requires, 
to the Justices of our said Lord the King herein, of all matters concerning the Crown that shall happen 
in the said ^Island; which Bailiff is sworn there upon the holy Evangelists by the said Jurats, that he will and 
sbali well feud faithfully keep and maintain all the liberties, usages, and ancient customs of the said Island, 
with all his potver $ and likewise that he shall and will execute and accomplish the decrees, records, and 
judgments made and declared by the said Jurats; and that If, through ignorance or Otherwise, be should 
do any fault, or trespass /against the same, be shall incontinently redress himself, aid keep according to 
redress, by the ordinance and good opjniofc of the said Jurats. And the said Bailiff takes and receives a 
yearly allowance and pension for his said office from our said Lord the King, cuilkjbolds,.Court for -Inheri- , 
lance every fifteen days, ant’ for Goods and Chattels every eight days, for the inhabitants of the country, 
and for the strangers everyday (or oftener if need requires)* ifi the presence of two of the said Jurats 
at leiit; and the Court of Pleas, for judgments and records, in the presence of seven or more of the 
■aid Jurats, and no otherwise, as it is contained and expressed in the said Extent of our said Lord 

the King. * l c ^ 

Item, The inhabitants and dwellers in the said Island, tbeiriselves and Ji-eir predecessors, do use and 
by ancient custom make and elect amongst themselves, twelve men, tfle most notable, discreet, wise. 
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faithful, »ani rich of the said Island, who are sworn there by the Bailiff of our said L&rd the King (who 
then exercise the said officers), viz. That they shall well and faithfully Record and judge, according to their 
conacience, all and every the matters and causes whatsoever, whfch shall be, before the said Bailiff and 
tjaemselves, determined ; whiciypersons abovesaid»are called linns of the coyrt of our said Lord the King, 
and ar em'ean judges |rtfl anif/i said Lord tfie King and his people IlVing in the sai<^ Island } and4bey have 
the Wog£hisance, jurisdiction, ^precognition, and judgment, in the company qf the said Bailiff, of all 
mat&fcrg and causes, both civil and criminal, which may happen at any time in tnb said Island, as R is 
plainly declared in the said Intent of our said Lord the King. .Except alwa^sMhit according to the 
ancient custom, of the said Island, the punishment of three certain cases, if twy happen tty>rein, are 
* only reserved, by excellency, to the Crown, viz. first, the ease of treason ; the second is concerning false 
coiners; and the third is to lay injuriously hands upon the person of the^laid Bailiff, or of any d£/the 
said Jurats, when exercising their offices;*of which cases the cognisance is to determined there, # and the 
punishment referred to the Crown, as^foresaid. 

And it is to be known, that the said twelve Jurats, according to the Institufl&n of the Custom of Nor- 
s ***fcte‘^dy, are put and ordained*in the name and place - of foiA* Knights, and do serves and ought to serve, our • 
said Lord the King, and hifccoinmons, at th^ir own proper cost and charge, without taking or having wages, 
or pecuniary pension, from our said Lf rd the rfing; but they ate to have, yearly, three dinners, at the three 
chief Courts of Pleas, viz. at Chystmas, Easter, and Michaelmas, and likewise their dinner at any time Ahen 
they assess and clear the taxeaof fines of the said court of our said Lord the King; and also when any felon 
abjures the country, they are tcHiave their dinner, as it is contained and expressed in the said Extent of our 
said Lord the King. And as soon as any of the said Jurats happens to* depart this life, another is ordained 
and pqt in his place in^the manner and form aforesaid ;^and any of the said Jurats cannot nor ought not to 
be put out of his said office, as long as he liveth,- but only in these two cases, Jhe one when he happens'to 
be preferred to the office^ of Bailiff there, by the ordinance aud constitution of our said Lord the King, 
and the other case when he happens to be defamed of his^oath. And the said Jurats ought to have the 
full knowledge of the customs, liberties, and ancient usages of the said Island ; and whenever our said Lord 
the King doth send there some Justices of Assize, the said twelve Jurats are and ought to be judges, 
together in company with the said Justices, of all manner of causes before the said Justices therein 
pretended, pleaded, and*debated; except only concerning the judgments which the said Jurats have 
given themselves be for 5 ;, andVhich are repleaded again to the Assize, in which case there shall be taken 
and had some others of the most notable and sufficient men of the said Island, who, in that behalf, and 
for the abovesaid cases, shall, together with the said Justices, judge whether the said Jurats haje lawfully 
and equitably judged, according to the ancient custom of the said Islaad ; which Justices did, in ancient 
time, use to come into the said Island onee in three years, and then and*there they had the hearing of all 
manner of cases repleaded to the Assize, in thp form and manner as %bovesaid, and for that, according to 
the custom, liberties, and ancient usage practised in the said Isl&ncl, stich manner of repleadings, of what 
sort soever they could %r might be, ought not to be determined out of the said Inland, hut by the assent 
of the parties in differcnce^^ * 

mm Item, *Our said Lord treking doth commit and ordain to whom he pleases, the care, government, and 
tuition of his said Island,* and of his Castles and-fortresses there ; and as soon is they have exhibited their 
commissions thereupon, and made the same public/ before thej»aid Bailiff and Jurats, they are sworn upon 
the holy Evangelists by the said Bailiff and Jurats, in the manner and form following, viz. That, as much 
4 s in them lieth, and to their office it belongs, they shalljgrell and faithfully defend, maintain, and keep 
the said castles and fortresses in the obedience of oA said Uftl the King, and the said commons and 
inhabitants of the said IslandVtheir true* allegiance, and likewise in their liberties, usages, and ancient 
customs; and if any ways, through iguorance or otherwise, $jey or any of them should do or act out 
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of error to the contrary, that by the abovesaid Bailiff and Jurats it should be le^rcasdl wgA repaired 
whenever they should be yarned thereof. \ ' ff 

And also our said Lord the King doth establish and ordain his other^officers in the said castles sand 
fortresses, such as he pleases,* ( who are sw^rfi in the manner and form afoMsaid. 

And moreover, our said Lord the King doth constitute and Srdain his of his Royal Court 

there, via. his Clerk, h& Receiver, bis*Procureur, and bis Serjeant; which pA-sous receive a yearly‘pension 
of o*ir said Lord the King for their offices. , \ / 

And likewise his 'Mkdeh y ordains his Bordicrs and Serjeants, which have for their offices certain lands 
eofeofedae/i anciently appointed; which olficers are sworn as aforesaid by the said BaiKiT and Jurats, ever*/ 
one as to their office is fit and belongs, and asot needs that they he sufficient and credible persons. 

The inhabitants and^dwellers of the said Wand do appoint and elect a«iu ng t themselves, a Serjeant 
called the King’s Prevbst, who makes the arrests, impeachments, and deliveries in th -aid Island, and 
holds, views, and gives possession of inheritances, according to the orders and commands of the said 
Bailiff and Jurats; and li$ is very often as party in the court of our said Lord the Iking, for tin jause» 

„ of the unappearers and absents, and doth many htlier things belonging to his said office, and ough* t<^»* 
a reasonable and sufficient man ; and he takes and receives a t yearly pension or'wage: from our sail 1 Lor' 
f the King 1 , ' on account of his office, as it doth appear, and is more ful|y declared, in the said Extent of our 
said Lord the King. , lC 

Item, The said inhabitants and dwellers in the said Island do make and ordain amongst themselves, one 
of the tenants of our said Lord the King there, to he an officer called the Kla^s Granger, or Corn-gathcie.\ 
who levies and gathers all the wheat and oats, due to our said Lord thc.lv ig by his people and tenants 
there, and ans we re th for the same to the ministers of our said Lo-d the Ki lg in the said Island; nd 
tbt tenants are answerable for the said Granger, and make good for him, m case no should not he able to 
make amends, for the wrong done by him in hi.*: emplo- 
Item, The said inhabitants and dwellers' in (fie said Islam, lrge subjects of our -.aid Lord the King, 
.are not held, or cannot be constrained or compelled, by any wrils o‘.‘ the King or otherwise, for any cause 
whatseover, to go out of the said island but with their own consent; and this in consideration of a com¬ 
position for a certain sum of money, viz. sixty-nine livres three sols and eleven deniers lournois, which 
the said inhabitants and dwellers in the said Island do pay there every year, as a yearly rent unto the 
ministers and officere of our said Lord the King, at three terms, by equal payments. 

And this composition was made by our Sovereign Lord the King of England, Duke of Normandy, then 
fifing,- unto his subjects and inhabitants of the said Island, who then shewed forth unto the said Lord the 
King, and to his Right Honourable Council, how the said Island of Guernsey was an Wand by itself 
enclosed and«surrounded on all sides by the sea, far from the parts of his kingdom, and near and 
surrounded with '•the lands of their Enemies and adversaries. Apd jointly with the Justices of Assize 
thither sent by our said Lord the ftiiig, they may inquire and make punishment there, in the 
manner aforesaid, of trespasses and transgressions made and committed there, according to the usages 
of the said Island. f 

And nevertheless, if our. said Lord the King was willing to have of h’is subjects/*inhabiting and dwelling * 
in the said Island, whether mariners,* against the onemies*by seji, ok others, he may and ought to have 
them, whenever he pleases, paying them t£eir reasonable wages. (The composition for the abovesaid 
rent notwithstanding, and which said rent is called the King’s farm or aid.) 

Item, Theisaid inhabitants and tenants of oyv <said Lord the King there ought and are held to pass 
and transport into the Island of Jersey, tfife Captafo of the said Island, orchis Lieutenant, or any other 
messenger from our said Lord the King, in a boat or ship of summon s„s*. any time whatsoever, at their 
own proper costs and charges, except that ,/hose who shall perform t)(at service are to have, for each 
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¥®ysg«V ft* goto tourftois, of th- value of two gross of England, or their dinner, for, their labour, as it 
fcilhbeetttaed and hocustoihcd in the said Island. m 4 

Am because that our said Lord the King, Duke of Normandy, as aforesaid*(of which Duchy the said 
Island'of Guernsey is parcel and dependency) did will, concede, and grantj out of bis royal bounty, and 
’out ofhis good gracf , qnto Kip aid people qpid tenants of the saidlsljnd, thaf they should *use, and/illy and 
peaceably enjoy, tnf fiil?Ph|b usages, and ancient customs, whereof they andfc their predecessors had 
heretofore and anciently ”«ed in the manner aforesaid, without departing Voing out of the skid 
Ish&d> neither upon appeals ”or otherwise, in any manner whatsoever ( excenua have and receive tkeit 
wages fsom our sayl Lord the King, as aforesaid) ; because^ of* old times,'the apJrids and appljrgementa 
of tb** said Duchy of Normandy were, and had accustomed to be, dftermmeddntirely at the'Exchequer 
at Rouen; and thus our said < ord the King, Duke of Normandy our sovereign and liege lord, would t nevdr 
suffer tli his said people and liege subjeqp, should or ought to be forced or /impelled by any the Kmg% 
writ, or otherwi i-, to depait or go out olHhe said Island; but the said noble King did grant, that all the 
abovc*md cases should and ought to be heard, ended, and determined, in die said Island, before the 
^Justices of our Sovereign Lord the King, there sent, wity the twelve Jurats oflhe said Island, who know 
amt follow the customs aqd ancient usages of the said Island. t # 9 

Item, It is aceu domed and used, of anciA^ tim< in the 6aid Island, that the said Bailiff and Jurats do 
visit and survey the castles an^ for tosses of our said Lord the King there, when and as often as^ieed 
and oecuMou snail be, and tIncase shall require, according to their own discretion, to the end that the 
said i astles and fortresses iN^well and sufficiently repaired, and provided and furnished with soldiers, 
cannon, gunpowder, and other harnesses amV habilimtnts of war, fik and needful for the same, to keep 
tinn. in the true obedien .c and subjection of our said Lord the King; and in case ( it should happen 
that the said castles and fortresses should not be well and sufficiently furnished and provided, as abovesajd, 
the said Bailiff,.ml Jurats did, after the sa d visit and survey, use tb charge* and* expressly command, by 
our said Lord the Kint;, Hie captains and governors of the said places there, upon their allegiance, 
and as they are to ans\Kr the same to our said Lord the*Kmg, that they ought, with all haste and pos¬ 
sible diligence, to put, and cause to be put, quietly, and without delay, the abovesaid places and fortresses, 
in a good, convenient, and sufficient repair, of all manner of provisions and garrisons, requisite, proper, and 
needful, as it is here above declared; remembering always that Castle Comet, which is the principal 
guard and fortress of the said Island of Guernsey, is separated from the said Island, «nd surrounded by 
the sea. And if it should so happen that the enemies and adversaries of our said Lord the King would 
come to assault and lay siege before the said Castle, the inhabitants of«tbe said Island could not suc¬ 
cour the same, as being separated by the sea, which is between them; and the chief cause iw for thatj 
formerly the said Castle Comet, by the fault of the captain then being** and for want of provisions and 
other warlike stuffs proper, requisite, and necessary to resist and withstand the enemies and adversaries 
of our said Lord the* King, was by fvfrce and in fact taken, ,a»d jyil into tbe bands, and under the 
dominion, of the said # enemies and adversaries; and afterwards in a short time was conquered, and put 
again into the true obcdicuce of our said Lord the King, by tbe’process and good' diligence of the arid 
liege inhabitants of the (j^Nrtdand qf Guernsey j so that, and for that reason, our said Lord the King 
*wat pleased to grant andprdain, that frqm thenceforth, add whenever occasion‘should be, a» it is above- 
said and declared, the said castles and fortrewes should and onght to be visited and surveyed by the said 
Bailiff and Jurats, as abovesaid; which has been always, and Is still, maintained and continued after tbe 
jame manner. * 

Item, It is accustomed and used, of ancient time, inutile ^kidj Inland, that none may appeal *or appllege 
to the Assize in three casetf*SjTie first concerning matters of fact judged, written, and sealed by the 



* * * ; 

Koyil CoUrtof the said Mud; the aecotaVconcerning .warts He duties dwiog te. tke Heiy Chui^ ; sod 
•the third doncernmg partition* df inheritances heM?m& Iwotber* end <• $radlbe ehidfccause and 

Wagon thereof i*, that if ft mi so that {he aforesaid thfee coses should here jfclelr effect 'and *eodnc m 
manner and form of an appeal to the Assize, and that they should he eufferedjra IfcgC subject of oijr aeid 
I<Ord t&King in the said lat&id could 'never have thl execution or delijnhinatjorv of a cause m the' 
course oftew, if it hr af so that the parties cowl debate against the aai 



•own, was not ptovided 

thereupon by the mos/ convenient remedy; seeing that, according to the ancient usage of the ceunWy, 
the"*said Assizes did »W«Uly use'to come intfl the said Island but once every three years, as it is ulSore- 
and and declared. * 4 * ( . 1 ^ 

■v Of which special gru^of our said Lord the King, and of the liberties, usages, ami ancient cu&tomls 
4f the said Island of Guernsey, so granted, dinceded, and usbd in the manner and form aforesaid, the 
swfleople, liege subjects a^l inhabitants in the said Island, have always fully and peaceably used and 
Ctyjpyedr since the conquest of England, both themselves and fbeir. ancestors; and the same have been 
always since ratified and qenjkrmed by all the noble Kings of the saift kingdom of England, from that time 
to this day, and have beer kept, and at all times peaceably maintained, without any contradiction or 1 m- 
pjesfchmetit whatsoever. r ( “ t 

All which things. In manner and form as aforesaid expressed and declared, we the said Bailiff and 
Jurats of the said Island of Guernsey, with the approbation of the sigits-majmal of tbe public notaries and 
tabeOions sbovenamed, and also the reports of the aforegoing lawful inquests, wc do certify and attest, by 
these presents, to be true. ' 

In testimony of all and every the aforesaid things, t]je seal of the oailiwick of tbe said Island of 
Guernsey, together with the seals of the said Bailiff and Jurats of the said Island, ( and the pass- 
ment of die said notaries and tabeUions abpvenamed, to these presents have, been put and affixed, 
to {wore and testify .the truth and loyalty thereof. 


No. VIII. 


Grant of King Henry V. to His Brother, the Duke of Bedford, of the 
, Government and Begalitics of all the Islands . 

r 


Anno 8. Hen. V. 

Stax ootaibus ad quoa, &c. salutem. Sciatis qudd de gratiA nostrA speciali concessimus charissimo 
firatti nostro, Johanni Duci Bedtpfd', in increroentum status sui. Insulas de Jersey, Guernsey, Sarq, et 
Aureney, unh cum caitrii, dominus, terns, tenementis, redditibus, servittis, feodis miiitum, advoca- 
tionibus abbatiarum, prioratuum, h^pitalium, ecclesiarum; cappdHarum, cantanarvm, et aliorum bene- 
ficiorum eccleaiastieorum quoruncunque, piscariis, forestis, boscis, parcis, cbaceis, warrems, officiis, 
eaehkftia, forisfacturis,' catallis fugitivorum et felonum, pratis, paacuis, pasturis, moriscis, urrecco-maris, 
deodandis, prioratibus alienigenarum, regalitatibus, franchisiis, libertqtibus, foggsionibus, et aliis t iunbus, 
poasea^ionfous, et commodftadbua quibuscunqde, nobis et haere^ibus nostril aliqualiter pertinentibui sive * 
Kpfpt$g^tyfeb infra Insulas predictas; habend. eiSem Duci, t et< haeredibu# masculis l de corpore suo pro- 
ma^ided liberd et integrA sicut EdwAtdua, nuper Dux Eborum,* vel aliquis alius ea habuit, sive 


* 6m Of fcdmuad Doka of York, who’was to? «kh*aoi{ of King Edward III. Bo was stain at the battle of Agin- 
eourt in 1415, whereupon the Sake of Bedford suqoeeded him. ' * 


* ,» " , 1 ,r 

occuparesolelriretroacti** et aksut nos Mj^a^re deberemut ai in,minibus nutria ' 
r^aner| Heberent, ‘unique ftibjtto nobis, «hseredibus iwitris, ibd* reddendo, ^fA.w^Dgativi regiA, 

pro allquA «UA tenurA 4e nobis extra $&$» I insulas tenta, qi^ae acf dicta* Ithulas, caacra, me domima,. 
aliqufliter pfcrtinere potesjt, non obstante; e£ qudd de valore dictarum Insularum, caattorum, domi- 
• itiorwn,' et ajiaru* rerun? de alii* oonceaskmibus, ^pfer chari ssinjum Dottfmmn et 

patremnostrum, nugQINMKnctqin, «i^$-f*er tu*, eidemJohann! ^onceuiis, hieaerst^fractanon 
exwtiW secunddm finnans et eflect*u» Stfttttil hide edit, tire aliquibus aliis ftatktis tire ordina&oaibut 
quroVfecunque in contrariiim f»ctis ndti ofestqntibus. In eujus, &c. Ifestte KegeAud Westmonasterium, 
vicesinjo septunb die Novembri^r-d’er breve de pfivato sigtUo,* . JTW • * * 

— » 


No. IX. 

* ’ 

The Bull of Pope Alexander VI. transferring the Islandsprom the.Diocese ef 

% Coutatice in Normandy, to that*of Winchester do fingland. t 

• * 

Alexander Episcopus, servus servorum Dfei, ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Eh nyuncto nobis desuper v 
apostolicse semtutis officio, ajl ea libenter intend ini us per qua? quieti et tranquillitati statfls Cathoheorum 
Regum et Principutn opportyme consulatur, ac acandahs, perlculis, et dissentionibua quae exinde .erenire 
possenl, obvietur. Cum italjne, ticut exbibila nobis nuper pro parte carissimi in Christo filii nostri, 
Henrici, Angh® Regis illustris, petitio conflnebat,.Insulae de Ger»ey et Gerneaey, Cbautey, Aoumey,* 
Ermp, et Serke, Constantiensis Dicecesis, provincial Rotbomagensis, qu« sub suo .temporal! dominio 
existunt, Eptscopo Constantiensi pro tempore existent! in apiritualibus aubesse noscuntur, et propter dii|en- 
tiones <juse inter Anglicos et Gallos ssepenumerd vigent, statui prtefati Hhnrici, et pro tempore Regia 
Anglia* existentis, non modicum penculum imtmnere posset, digtarumque Insularum incolae ifi viaita- 
tionibus et aliih apiritualibus, maxima,pati possent detriments; nec expediat qudd Insulae praadictae 
a Gallih visitentur; et propterdt, pro securitate, quiete, et tranquillitate praefati Regia, atatusq. aui, 
necesse sit, ut Insulas predict® a juriadictione praefati Episcopi dismembrentur et separentur, ac Episcopo 
Wyntonyensi pro tempore existenti (cujus Diaecesit dictae Insulae aunt ricinae) perpetud subjicuoltur, qsem- 
admoddm aliis Villa # Calesifc, ohm Archiepiscopo Turoncnsi aubjecta, ab ipso Turonensi Archiepiscopo 
exempts, et Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi pro tempore existenti apostolicA auctontate subjects fait { Nos, 
qui, scandalis et disscntionibus ne eveniant, quantum cum Deo possumu®* libenter obriamus, hujuamodi 
supplieatiombus inchnaii. Insulas predictas, illarumque incolas et habitatores, tkm ecclesisaficos qulm 
seculares, a jurisdictione praefati Constantiensis Episcopi, auctoritatc apostolicA, tenore pfaesebtium, 
perpetud eximimus et separamus, ac dicto Episcopo Wyntonyensi^subjicimus, applicants, et appropria- 
mus; districtids infubentes praefato episcopo Constantiensi, n« de caatero de Insulis predicts, illarumque 
incolis et habitatoribus, se intromittere, ac ulkm in eos junsdictionem exercere* quoquo modo prassutnat, 
ac dccementes exnunc imtum et inane, si seeds super his a qupquam, quAvis auctorftate, scienter vel 
ignorflntcr, contigerit "ffFemptari.* Mon obstantibus praemissia, necnon subjection* per nos abbs de dictia 
duabus Insulis de (Jersey et Gernesey, Episcop.o Sarisbyriensi pro tempore existenti, ad supplicationem prae¬ 
fati Regis factA, quam de ipsius Regis consensu omnind revocamus, cassamus, et annuitants; ac apostolicia, 
nccnon in provincialibus et sinodalibus comibis editis, generalibus vel specialibua constitutionibua et ordi- 
ndtionibus, caeterisque contrariis quibuscunque. Nullj e*gd omnind hominum Hceat hanc paginam nostras 
exemptionis, separationis, subjeetionU, application^ a^ropii&tionis, inbibitionis, constitution is, revoca- 
tionis, cassationis, et annuWionis infrin£ere, vel ei auau temerario oontrarid. Siquia autem hoc attemp- 
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Sabetugn P^^anne inputtationjl Dominies; •.mlUepmo 
^p|^^yb4a4^^ii^» fo^*tert|o4«e|m«^eiid|t4& f£ffr*arii* pontificates nostri an&o oott^o. 

‘ (Super plicam) ^ PODO(CATHARVS, 
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translation iff Qswen Bs^amst^i% Cha tateK* 

S' V • 

t v y * f* 

'Elizabeth, by the grace of/God, Queen of England, France* and hroiand,Ikfitt»kr of the Faith, &c. 

i-To ail to whom those jppaea&bhcft coomb, greeting :— Whereat mt loving and fiUtttfid Kege subjects, 
the Bailiff end ®bt 3tofa»a i’our Island of Guernsey, and the other sqjoumert tn t and inhabitants of the fctpd"" 
ld*nd, as weB Sp of oar friends of Aureraeye, alias Alderney, and Sark, within the Duchy of Normandy, 
and their poedeotsMtt, have from time immemorial (beyondVhat the meraoiy of men can reach), by 

‘ virtue of several charters, grants, confirawtinaa, and moat ample princely Writs, of our illustrious progeni¬ 
tor* and pwdocessurs, Whs Kings 4f England and Dukes of Normandy, md f others, have used, enjoyed, 
and been in .possession of, very many righto, junsdictioiw, privileges, immUCUies, liberties, and franchises, 

* fr e e ly, quietly, and vhheett any infringement of the, same, ‘as well within the kingdom of England, as 
riaw thir O.yidan owr dmuniMN, and ether places under oar subjection, on this aide of, of beyond, the 
am ^-9 'by the fid aasd benefit of which grunts, the ftlaadt and themhritime places aforesaid have stood out 
jpydty, aodaentinusd unMtiheaWp ii our service, and have enjoyed and gone on In their commerce and 
trade with aaenshants, hath natives and dkaa as well in time of peace, as in time-of war, and exercised 
and aancutfd their duties in giving their decrees, and taking eqgassaare of ail and every cause, quarrel, 
anion, both ehil and onmind, aadaipitaJ ptaaa; and the right of jurisdiction they were vested with, 
\Ttffrtf. hfro their consideration, to decide, discuss, hear, and determine, and to proce ed in the pre- 
mtiMfr jihdi Uir record* of their proceedings according to the laws and customs practised of old, and 
ngpanipfd frrthe ra ids Min ds and other pkwii aforesaid; except in certain eases reserved from tune to time 
indnr nopal oagnssantoe ; 

* And we aonsidering of how trot advantage and moment si mid singular the premises are, and have 
hfren, bmNl tbg safe-keeping snd conservation of the said Islands and ether maritime {daces in their-fidelity 
and aUegkmce to our <rown of England; and being always awndfiil (as it just) how courageously and 
S MHud edonders and jmhahitanta have behaved themselves m our awn and in our progenitors* 
asmiept 1 « *■ . * 

A And mhwdderihg further what dangers they have gone throagb, and what great detriments and 

* Vaaeilhrj have*sustained and da daily sustain, not only for the constant deforce of the said Islands and 

•iUftimfri xhtMdeirae fbt the woosery end the preservation «f«w Cath of mfHt Qrgtaeil, in the'Island • 
ef Jo d>p jb?l fr tim end, not«anly ta shew o p tic Aojgngigyhod testimony and certain w y r hs of our fiivour, 
.ajhltiwy,, Apipyid beneficeooe towards thehrirobhantocaforemidi bo* also to encourage them, and their 
pmmrity persevere and emtmm WoWdy 1 in thafr oog i rip ia iri and Ate obedience towards us, 

and «ur hq^tMnl'ancceisors ; me hamtimng h tmipper to grant ta them these our royal letters patent, * 

■ confirmedamAr the gpeat seal of England^ £» mm ^Sowing*— 

4. Know ye tberdtim, that we, of our special grace, certain kwowfc&e, afrit «k meting, have given 

i • i • 




■ad granted, end ftr ourselves, our hepeM w<SO«sa*flf, fte fctkf iMm permits $jp ¥ «nd grant, to the 
Mi^fwytad Jaratk of our Maud qf Gnerilley Aforesaid, *•& to th* other sqjovrnart «D| ^habitants, m 
well oil jM said Island, as of our Aujwpiry# «®*f lldenh^,* *iiA»Sr*k $ that 

they apThvery o*je of theifl (though hot WMdgided or dedtyned by tbeirparticider names> itypEf Jur the 
time toreptofo he fif hger f&y ettw&p»*d; 4hawqaitted, in all fctn^citiat, borough*, awrfheU, swfcdtef 
towm, ^ah», n»rt<U^lwT |iyfntlier plecm Pd PP> *HW» our kingdom of Englftidj and wttimt’oRhor 
provjneei, dominwia, ternteifomiio* hl^pftfce* under our •objection, within ouArealms, or beyond file 
MMjfbm all tribute*, talk, c. , u taylage* poptage, paoage, mpafe, fossage, works,**! 

warlike expedition# (except in' neap ftta JMf of nor ftoyal Sovereign the Quoen/hrfheirs and Bjtocessofu 
^ should be taken, and pqt in ptiaon (which God arm )), and of and from s&afther contribution* and? 
* exactions whatsoever, that may he doe and payable by, andfc fanned from, die said lakndfars, or qpy/CT 
them, to na, otir heirs end successor!, in, any manner, by'Sfttne of any charters,.grants, confirmation*, 
and princely writ* of our said progenitors? formerly Kings of England and Dukes of Normandy, or others, 
or by virtue or reason of any legal and reasonable usage, prescriptions, of^uat^p, 

5, And whereas some other privileges, jurisdictions, immunities, liberties, end franchises, were gra¬ 
ciously given, granted, apd confirmed from time immemorial (frpfep the tune wbdVeof the memory of men 
ilcacheth not to the contrary), by our pr&gemtors and predecessors, formerly Kings of England and 
Duke* of Normandy, and otbe#p, to*the said islanders, have been used and observed constantly in th^satd 
Islands and other maritime pldfces; one whereof is, that m tune of war the mevfibants of si! nations, 
whether alums, born in or os& the said Islands, both friends and enemies, couid and might freely^ 
lan fully, without danger or punishment, coene to, resort unto, go, to and fro, and frequent the sajfrj 
Islands, and oilier aforesaid maritime places, with * their ships, merchandises, and goods; sk web fin 
avoid itorms, as to exercise their free commerce, trader and traffic, and afterwards securely, and withyt 
danger, remain there, and depart away from thence, and return intdtheeasM, wBen they think fit, with* 
out any harm, molestation, or hostility whatsoever, in their goods,^ merchandises, or persons; and this 
not only withm the said Islands and maritime places, and all around the*same, but likewise at seek 
spaces and distances from the Islands as the tight of man goes to, at the eye of man reaches: We, by 
virtue of our royal authority, do, for ourselves, our heirs and successors, renew, reiterate, confirm, and 
graciously grant the same immunities, impunities, liberties, and privileges last mentioned, to the said 
Bailiffs and Jurats, merchant#, and others, whether they are in war or amity with us# end to aH others, 
inhabitants, and alienf, and sojourners aforesaid in the said Islands, in as ample form and manner as 
heretofore they have used and enjoyed the same. In order therefore to prqyent any violation or infraction 
of this our grant, concession, and confirmation, or any thing therein contained, in any manlier what¬ 
soever, we declare and give this warning by these presents to all oii^officers and subjects in*all part* 
of our kingdom of England, and throughout all our realms and dominions tinder our obedience, where- 
soiver they lie, or art* situated. And V any fine of our said o$cers*gnd subject* shall be m rash as to 
presume or attempt to^transgress these our strict orders and commands, we order «nd deasee (as ft* as itt 
us lies), that he shall be severely punished for his audacious cCntepipt of our royal power, and disobe¬ 
dience tp our lawsj and^jffitfl be cqpipelled to make a full restitution and satisfaction of afi costs, mte-. 
'rests, and damages, and,prosecuted jay #11 due process and forms of law for th#*same. 

6. Further, we, oftt of our most gracious favour^ do* by these presents, ratify, approve, establish, and 
confirm, all and every one of the laws and customs which kfive been duly and legally m ancient times 
practised, received, and approved withm the said Islands; raring and granting to the said BaihflFand Jurats, 
and all magistrates and officers of justice, and all othgrs *xmo %rg appointed far performing tfie fhnetiona 
and executing the duties of apy office, fid) «and absolute authority, power, and faculty to have the cogni¬ 
sance, jurisdiction, and judgment concerning and touching all and ail sorts of pleas, processes, law-sutts. 
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dhftara^; and to bear/ fatamip^, nndsupCrsede -t&e aameu making decree* determining, absolving con- 
d«n»imfLimd putting their sentences to execution, -wcoord tag to the laws eayteyia heretofore .practised* 
And approved in the sai ft Island and maritime phces \ without admitting anj^ailri^e or appeal„‘ei^ept 
in such eases as are r/.en^d to our royal ^WpSssate*: by the ancient"custom# of the Island and*pkce8 
« aforesaid. Which ?uVh^ty, powqr, and focwty (except in the eases reserved to ns), we commit, give, 
grant, and confirm, foAourselves andour heity and successors, to the said 1 Bailiffe and Jurats, by tbsese pre¬ 
sents, as freely, fully, tuK entirely, «a the said BaiKfls and Jurats, or others or gny of them, heretofore 4 
niwe ^rightfully and lawfully ^sed, practised, and enjoyed, or might legally have used ami enjoyed. 

* 7. Moreover, our will and pleasure is, and we grant, for ourselves, our heirs, and successors by these 
present#, to the said Baihfls Jurats, and all ether inhabitants and sojourners in the said Isles and 
maritime places. That fbadhe titoe to come, none of them be cited, or summoned, or drawn into any law¬ 
suit, or forced in any maimer by any writs or process, .issued from any of oip courts of the kingdom o£, 
England, to appear ancf answer beforenany judges, courts, or other officers of justice, out of any «ffibe 
said Islands and maritime places, touching or concerning^hny thing, dispate, causes, or matters in 
controversy whatsoever, arising in the said'Islands: But that the slid inhabitants in general, and each 
of them in particular, may lawfully, notwithstanding the said writs fold processes, remain, reside 

E fcly, and abide in those Islands, waiting for justice there; without picurring any punishment, cor- 
1 or pecuniary, by way of fine,, mulct, ransom, or forfeiture, by reason of a.>y offence, contempt, or 
umacy, committed towards us, our heirs and successors, for which they might be sued, arraigned, or 
d^ndemned; except only in the cases which by Abe laws and customs of the Island are reserved'to our 
royal cognisance and determination. 

6. And moreover, of our more gracious favour, certain knowledge, and mere “motion,* we have given, 
granted, and confirmed, and* by these our letters patent, for ourselves, our heirs and successors (as far as 
in us lieth), we do give, grant, and confirm to the said Bailiff and Jurats, and other inhabitants of, and 
oqjaumers »», the said Islands and maritime places; as also to merchants and other persons resorting and 
Tnpmihgthrrr the like, and as great, and as ample rights, jurisdictions, immunities, impunities, mdem- 
mtfeb f exemptions* liberties, franchises, and privileges whatsoever, a* the vaid Bailiff and Jurats, and all 
ottfotoityonraera, inhabitants, and merchants, or any of them, have heretofore rightfully and legally used, 
practiaNfii and enjoyed; and %U and every other thing that has been given, granted, and confirmed here¬ 
tofore, by our own letters patent, or in any other charters or letters patent of us or our progenitors, formerly 
Kings of* England, or Dukes of ^ormandy, and not revoked or abolished, by whatsoever name or names 
the said BailWPand Jurats, and other inhabitants of, or sojourners in, the Islands and maritime places 
aforesaid, or any*of them, may be, supposed to have been comprised, called, or named, or ought to have 
been called or named, in the said patents, and all and singular which things, though not herein expressly 
mentioned, we do by these presents^onfirm, consolidate, and ratify anew to the said Bailiff and Jurats, 
inhabitants, and sojourners, and all others, bom in these Islands, or that, were i&feput of ^hese Islands, mer-^ 
chants meeting and coming together to trade 1 in the said Islands, jis fully, freely, and entirely, as if all 
and singular the things particularly mentioned and declared ifi the same letters patent were particularly 
and expressly recited and declared in these%ur tetters patent. 

9. Saving always entire and without detriment the regal and sovereign power, dominion, and empiry 
of our eroWh of England, as to what mflji the allegiance, subjection, and obedience of the said 

Islanders, and all other persons, whoever they may be, dwelling for a shorter or longer time in the same 
island; and also as to wbat may concern the regalities, privileges, incomes, revenues, tributes, and other 
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rights, profits, commodities, emoluments, anciently due end accustomed to fee paid tp us, our heirs and 
suc*£s»orp *by otir’royal prefogative as Kings of England, or the prerogative of the Duchy of Normandy; 
saving*also to the said islanders, and other* dwelling or being injthe mid Islands/ a rigbf to appeal in all 
cases reserved to our cognislnc* and consideration by the la^s and custom* of the said Island ; tap, in no 
‘other «lsp: NotwitlstapdingJDy sentence, glause, thing, or mattlr whatsoever expressed above, or, specially 
contaii^d to the cddjfaiy'tSl^pese presents. • • h * 

10. Lastly, our pleasure is, and by these presents We grant, that the mid B&iiilVand Jurats, and other 

iqjoutkcrs and inhabitants of the said Island*; as also the triders, another peraqw’who resort unto, and 
come there, may from time to time require and have these uur 'letters patents Jnade and seated under 
our great seal of England, without rendering or paying to our use pr benefit^hy fine or fee, great on 
small, in our hanaper, or elsewhere to our tue, for the same* , • r 

11. And that although express mention,of the true annual value, or of the certaitjty of the premises^ «r 
any of them, or of the Other gifts or grants by us or any of our predecessors to the aforesaid Bailiff and 
Jurats, and' other inhabitants or dwellers in the said Islands, or their predecessors, or to any of them, 
before this time made, be not mentioned in these presents, or any statute, efct, ordinance, proviso, or 
raArictiou to the contrary thereof, made, ordained, or provided, or any othei* thing, cause, or matter 
wbatsover to the contrary notwithstanding. * 

In testimony whereof we have caused these our letters to be made patent. Witness oqrself, 
at Westminster, the* fifteenth day of March, in the second year of our* reign, by the Queen 
herself, and by thl aforesaid authority given by Parliament. 


No. XI. 
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Abstract of the Charter of ^Charles J. confirmed by bis Son , Charles 11. 


At the Court at Whitehall, the 19th December, 1667. 

Present,—Tba King’s most Excellent Majesty, and several of the Lords of the Council. 

WHEitEAS upon thtthumble pettition of the Baillif and Jurats, as well in theire owne, as the names of 
the rest of his Majesties subjects, the inhabitants of the Island of Guernesejr and dependencies (taken into 
consideration the 29th November last), praying that they may enjoy their ancient charters and privi- 
ledges granted to them in the time of the reigne of his late Majesty, <ff ever-blessed memory, with all their 
laws and customer: It was then ordered by his Majesty in Councell, that the pettitioners should attend 
Mr. Attorny-General( with their chart vr, who. was thereby require^ & abstract all the heads thereof, and 
to present the same to this Board, together with his oppinion touching his Majes^ye’s renewing the privi- 
ledges formerly graunled to the inhabitants of that Island by the*aaid charter. Irf pursuance whereof, his 
Majestic’s Attorney-Gene?e3*presented an abstract of a grant and confirmation to the Baillif, Jurats, and 
inhabitants of Guernsey,^by a charter made tetffio Carol# I“. as fblloweth 
A grant or confirmation that they shaty be free from payment of all such tolls, customes, duties, taxes, 
payments, &c. in all the King’s dominions, as thejr were exempted from, by vertue of former grants and 
priviledges. . 

* That in time of war, aB well enemies as friends may^frtefc trade heither without prejudice.* 

Power to heare and determine causes as,formerly, except such causes as by the laws and customes of 
the Islands, for any things happening there, are refered to be examined by the King. 
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Hut they shall pot be #Ufed out of the Islands for any thing 1 happening there, ^xcept such ca^es asjby 
the Item and cuftomes of the Islan^ are reserved to be examined by the King'. * ( f 

A confirmation of their liberties of being free from paying toll* or pettite costumes, and aQ otbftr their 
liberty* and privitedges under their former/ents and services. » * „ 

Not to pay ctuHome# of or for warps dr merchandizes arising or made Vithinkhejlslands, wbj'ch shall 
be transported in to Enafand, for and in respect of the transportation. , V' * (1 

A grant to the Recur of St. Peter’s, towards his maintenances, for threescore quarters of corntf^rp&rly 
out of the King's reydbje^bere, as^tis pre^enfossours had formerly received.^ " 

For repayre of the mere and other j?ublick ( u8es, they may receive such moneye for pettite custbmes fijr 
moods imported or maaBKhere, as they lawfully received tempore Efts. , 

yTo have the weighing and measuring of such things as they formerly used at the comon beatne, and 
to nave the profits received for the same tempore Eliz. paying twenty* shillings per annum. 

A confirmation of all other l&erties which they had lawfully injoyed. Saving their allegeance to the 
Crowne of England, and to the King in right of the Duchy of Normandy, and saving appeals to the King 
as formerly. * • r , 

A confirmation of lands given to churches, hospitalls, or schooles, to be converted to the UBe for wHich 
they were given. f ' " 

A,confirmation for licenses to export bierre, victuals, coales, &c. 'from certain parts in England, to be 
■pent in the Islands during the King's pleasure. Provided a particular of the things desired be brought 
from the Captain of the Castle, or his deputy, or the BaiHif and Jurats. r 
Upon consideration of all which ( premisses, it was this (day ordered by bis Majesty m Councel, That 
Mr. Attorney-Generall do forthwith prepare a warrant for his Majesty’s royall signature, for renewing the 
former charter granted to the Bailhf, Jurats, and inhabitants of the said Island of Guerncsey and depen¬ 
dencies by his late Majesty/of ever-blessed memory, in the third yeare of hw raigne, m the same termes, 

with full confirmation thereof, without any material alteration. * 

’ ' RICHARD BROWNE. 

» 

CHARLES REX.—Our will and pleasure is, that you forthwith prepare a bill fit for our royall signature, 
to phis our great seale, containing a grant and confirmation of all such libcrtycs and priviledges as by 
letters patent made in the third yeare of the raigne of our late royall father, of blessed memory, were 
granted or confirmed to the then Baillif, Jurats, and inhabitants of our Island of. Guernsey, and other 
ptaea*>vti$*nding thereupon j and for so doing this shall be your warrant. Given at our court at White¬ 
hall, the 6th day of January, m the nineteenth year of our raigne. 

To our trusty and wel-belovejl,. By his Maj «•*'«’* comand, 

•our Attorney-General. ’ ARLINGTON. 


No. XI. 

Speech of Major-Genera], Doyle, Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, delivered 
in St. Peter's Church, on the Question of Levying a< General Tax, (for the 'Form¬ 
ation of good Military Rohde in that J&lanck J * <. 


Gxxtlimen, 


I Feel infinitely pbliged by your kindness, in thus affording me an oppor¬ 
tunity of submitting to this respectable fpeetiwg* a, proposition which appears to my mind of the utmost 
importance to the health, convenience, and security of the inhabitants of this Island; and I find it the 
"*io»e necessary that I should avail myself of this indulgence, as I learn that«much misconception, and 
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consequent misrepresentation, has gone abroad respecting the extent and object of the measure; and I 
feel a wglf-grounded confidence, that many who have come down here to oppose this pleasure, upon the 
mis-statements they have heard, will become its.most strenuous#advocates when they afe informed of the 
real liate of the question. * * » *, ? 

I an aware that) ins all public measures*difference of opiniofi wjjl arise,* and I am far from- expecting 
th|t iyine will be**WernpF'ljjpm the common lot; all I request is,*that it may discussed with temper, 
inamajjy, open manner, and that it should stand or fall by itrown merits. 1 

Before I enter upon the subject, it may be necessary tha’t I should explain whyl hare preferred *com-t, 
'inunicating the pjan to the inhabitants of the Town parisl^ antecedent to its* being laid before the States 
of the Island, according to the usual routine. , » j 

I had, in the firat instance, submitted it to the gentlemen'of the Royal Court, and finding that it met tfieir 
approbation, I had, from motives of respect and delicacy to those of the Town parish, wished to obiain 
their assent, previous to any decision^ * the States, because I knew that in the event of a general contri¬ 
bution, the greater share of the burthen would have fallen upon them ; thaj their voluntary acquiescence 
would have given additional weight to the measure when brought before the States of the Island; mid 
that it would have douc^away the great objection of its a fleeting ^heir constitution, by being compulsory 
upon them. * 

I shall begin by laying befeyre th<? Assembly an extract from my report to his Majesty’s Government, as 
far as it respects the public rdhds of the Island, together with the measures I propose for carrying into 
effect the plan so recommended ; for I should ill deserve the confidence with which I have been honoured 
by the Island, if I had any thing to conceal V°m its loyai inhabitant^. 

(The Genaral then briefly detailed his report and plan, and thus proceeded:) 

Having now submitted the outlines of the plan, I• think it but justice to acknowledge that there are 
many objections urged against it; and I shall candidly and honestly state those that have come within my 
knowledge, together with such arguments in opposition to those objections, as shall suggest themselves to 
my poor understanding ; and it will resj with the good seftse of the Assembly to decide between them, for 
I ask the vote of no man, but upon his conviction of the utility of the measure. 

The first objection, I understand, is, that by making good roads, a temptation is held out to luxury and 
extravagance. , 

The same objection would apply to every improvement in civilised society. Thi% is arguing from the 
abuse, and not from the use of the measure. Had our ancestors acted upon this reasoning, we should at 
this moment be in that state, so forcibly described by the poet: . 


• And still the sad barbarian mixed > , 

With beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal* 

Fought the fierce tusky boar. 

* . * * 

Gentlemen thus arguing, seem to have imbibed the sentimefits «of a whimsical character I recollect to 
have heard of, who-t on being pressed to do some act that would benefit posterity, replied^ that as posterity 
had never yet done any tlnpg for hinS, he saw no reason why fie should be so anxious about posterity. It 
would* be just assreasonable to argue, that by making good public roads, you hold out a temptation to high¬ 
waymen, because they frequent public*roads.. One should think, that in the* nineteenth century it would 
not be necessary to use many arguments to preye the utility of good public roads of communication: it 
is the great mark of civilisation in all countries; and in this respect, but happily in this alone, we are 
> two hundred years behind the rest of civilised Europe., ,» 

It will be acknowledged that nothing is more cofiductte health than exercise. In this country, if a 
man wishes thus to benefit his health, hi must do it at the risk of his life. 


U V 
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Hie innumerable accidents in the recollection of every gentleman prove the fact. Them is scarce t 
man who hears me, that has not, in his own person, experienced the truth of this assertion, aijd there* 
fore I might appeal not on$ to your undefitanding, but tp your feeling, in the literal sense of the yto rd.— 
But tht^accidenU are not confined to fractures: it is but a few days since* an ^industrious poor man wai 
buried under his» waggon, from the # badness of the /oads* leaving a Wplesa, family to regfel -hii 
untimely end. / • ^ 

If it is so difficult fcJmcn to take exeifise here, what must become of the other sex ?—in allfeountriei 
. the natural object of mini’s attention, as being*the sweet solace of his care—" the first, best blessing oi 
Heaven to man.” If this bh generally true, how much more so in this country, whery, to the Charnu 
that Nature has so prodigally lavished upon them, they join the* most unaffected modesty, the most 
utufcsuming grace, with the pioat correct and frreproachable conduct ?—what is their situation ? If the 
wife or daughter of a gentleman here is ill from the want of ^xercisc, she is immediately ordered tc 
England,sat the risk of the sea, at the risk of the enemy, and it ^considerable expense; and the hus¬ 
band must separate from her, so justly dear to him, and maintair a double establishment, or, by cleavins 
to his wife, he must give up his business; in either case incurring an vxpeir.c considerably greater than 
his contribution to the pi opposed measunp which would have rendered such a juur*icy unnecessary. * 
It is said that carriages will be introduced. I think some ^ehtlcmen may ..jfre ra.*i.ages, but *1 cannot 
conceive the use of wealth, if it be not to afli ! the comforts and cofiveniqnccs of hU *o muse who, by 
honest industry, have acquired the means of obtaining them. But, f we*;-" never to upt a p>.bii<; 
good, lest a contingent evil should arise out of it, sec what a predicament we should be p.’ iu-d in. 

‘ Ships and men are frequently lost at sea ; would you, therefore, relinquish coumerer ? MelhmLs J 
see a,negative in every face to such a proposition. I will suppose. Gentlemen, that ore <j' you should 
call upon your friend to dine with him; you would curely fed very much vrpri.ed he wen gravely to 
tell you, that though he ifcere*-glad tov&c you, you must expect no dam;-, from !»• r fV that he b.ul lately 
heard that many houses had been burned, by having fires in the kitchc grates, and‘H um be was resolved to 
have no more fires in his 1ioub£. 1 see gcntlemtn smile at the siiurtc-, out , is not v whit more ridiculous 
than the argument that gave rise to it. 

I do not pretend to say that we are in this country exempt from u. »ruihn -■ common to’mankind ; but 
I have never before heard that extravagance was one of those irnputaM'- to the gentlemen of this Island ; it 
is true they arc veryjiospitablc, but their hospitality never exceeds their mean*. 

When have you heard of a gentleman of Guernsey retiring to other centuries ' f jfair the injuries done 
to his fortune by extravagance ? , Who has ever heard of a native oaukruptcy in ; > ‘'xlravagancc r 
*if temptation must necessarily produce vice, the Island would he deluged with drunkenness. There is 
no country“^here there is more or/oetter wine than in Guernsey, and yet there is no place where the 
gentlemen are mor# temperate and discreet. Tuns of spirits pass through the hands of every cooper, and 
yet no people are more sober and indpstwoqs. You do not s£e then? reeling to and/tv, /ike unto drunken 
men, and there is no complaining in your streets . ( 

But when did this character of extravagance attach upon our islanders? It must have stolen unawares 
upon them, like a thief in the night, and you are afraid to trust them wij,h a goo& road, legt it should,provc 

the road to ruin. t t * » , « 

Another objection I understand is taken up in a military point, of view. I am told thrft, by making good 
roads, I give an easy access to the enemy. TCiis might be a good argument, if I adhered to the policy 
which is said to have prevailed in former times (far back indeed) of confining my defence to the 
fortresses, and*the troops stationed in them,,.without ^.tending to the safety of the inhabitants. But it is 
well known to every gentleman that hears me, that my system has been widely different; for I should ill 
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ttyschaigc the duty I owe tp the best of Kings (the object of whose life has*been the h$ppiness of his whole 
people), jcould I for one moment admit of any distinction in the protection of his loyal subjects. 

In bur small Island I consider the fortifications on the sea-coAt as the out-works of the Citadel: and it 
is kn*$m that the communication between a fortress and its advanced woi^p, should always be practicable 
toits <jwn garrison? TJie enemy must lie opposed in limine ; he mgst be fought from fhe very threshold, 
to4lie»inraost recesses ofycwr Citadel. • V ' 

llgtler this impression my attention has been principally directed to t the fieaAne of defence, because 
experience has taught me thjit the best mode of resisting the invader, is to attack Jjiiy while helpless in his * 
•boats, or in the c«tnfusion incident to a landing ; and if tlii| idea be true of invasion in general,.it acquire^ 
additional force from »tbe natural situation of our Island^ where the intricacy of the navigation 
considerable impediment - to die descent of an enemy. Now, as good public soads of communication iri&ke 
a , art of my general plan of defence, thesworthy gentlemen who so kindly favour ns with tbeir lcctures-To 
tactics, should cith r take the wholeaof*the plan into consideration, or, what perhaps might Be better, 
communicate to us iheir complete system of defence for the Island. \ 

•' It is said, that m the s’;.’# of th*e roads (till my plan sl^ll have spoiled them) the French, if they landed, 
'v.nbiu be caught > a tnty. for that their cannon would '■ ■ too vwde for the roads, and they could never 
advance.—Four, m simp'. Frenchmcy ! how T pity your ignorance ! It is well known that the first, 

M i i.f i f;u' -.1 ii'».litatiiig invasion, is to obtain ai, accurate knowledge of the topography «f the 
«\nmt r\, ml a- .wcral v. , 1 hi,’ most of all, its roads of communication; and canyon suppose the 
French of tin pn -f.u clay v- wanting in the common rule of military practice, as to be ignorant of the 
state of voui- rtij-l' i • , • 

The cxicrf.tf < iv Uadi , ’be number of neutral vessels constantly frequenting our, port, pflord them 
opporU untie-, of o -i.unmu u.iomudion, notwithstanding all our precautions to prevent it. In the # last 
short pc re, tin i;; 1 * > n nts of il'c opposite coast had also constant and uninterrupted communication 
with our Island; ami vw < amml U*>-gct»that in the late war several foreign officers served in this Island, 
who arc now actmiliy t ■: . ! >yrd m ‘'aiannirs of France ; and you must recollect one of high military 
rank, who, even whi! > iieia , did u ■> r-sitato to say, that, if he were in the councils of France, he would 
convince their Government < f the .»f image it would derive from the possession of this Island, and of the 
facility with which it canid he < bia.ut d : I trust he will find that he has reckoned without his host. This 
man <' n->\r in the cojim iU d>' IVai.ee, and high in the war department; and do you think that he has not 
com .nmlfcated Ins fax oui ■ plan to the Government of that country, together with every circumstance that 
rehr to our military ii'*sit ion > Be assured that the situation of Guernsey is as well known at Paris, as in 
this cliwreh. This, bourn cr, should give you no uneasiness ; for I flatter myself that the more*they know 
of our situation, and the determined spirit of the people, the less* they will be inclined Ao try the 
experiment; and here, Gentlemen, let me^implore you not to rest your defence upon the enemy’s 
ignorance of your situation, else you will be as the silly bird, who thrusts his head into a bush, and because 
1 joes not see the sportsman, imagines itself unseen, and falls a victim to its foll^. 

I have mentioned France— let me snow take you to England: that country is in hourly expectation of an 
invasion, the most formidable the ntindof man ly^ conceived. What is their policy? Are they narrowing 
or breaking up they' roJds to prevent tfte approach ofj.be enemy frdm the shares?—No such thing; they 
are doing the very opposite—they are puttiflg tluyn in the best possible state, to permit their brave and 
ardent defenders to move with the greater celerity to defend their shores, and make the insolent foe repent 
» 0 f l,i s temerity. I feci equal confidence in the gallaqfrf*of our loyal people; but let me have the same 
means of giving effect to their bravery. • * * 

I will suppose that the enemy's fleet is observed directing its course to one of our bays ; it is true the^r 
are all now defeuded by* powerful batteries, well manned £ but if I am enabled to move down hfeavy 
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columns, with thirty additional” pieces of ordnance, playing with grape upon, the, enemy in tfyeiz boats, 

can any man doubt but that it would be decisive of the fate of the day ? But I will even suppose what, I 

trust, is not likely to happen, that we are,*after every exeition, obliged, from their superiority of nutfibers, 

to fall back, and dispute the country with them, what is to become of that Ordinance, and of those columns, 

in the favourite rokds of those'gentlemen? We should be entangl'ed in the very tfcap that theyproptfse 

for the enetfiy, as those/officers of the militia now present will recollect was the case/ even in the meek 

representation of a battle, ^a few days hgo, at Vazon Bay. It would be a very proper and necejypry 

measure, under the cover of your light troops, to break up and render impracticable a road, after our own 

army has retired upon it; but to break ‘it up, r when your own army is to pass and repass, brings' to my» 

^collection a practical blunder that cccurred at Boston in the American war. An officer in the engineer 

dejfcrtpnent, upon the evacuation of that town, was ordered to the out-posts, and, upon the retiring of the 

reST-guard, to strew colthrops, or crow’s feet, in the street, to impede the pursuit of the enemy; but this 

officer, with more zeal than discretion, resolving to lose no time, commenced bis distribution of his crow’s 

feet from his first setting out,- so that the rear-guard, of which I happened to be one, found great difficulty 

(without the pressure of the enemy) to join the m?in body. I do not know hov' this manoeuvre will appear 

to our modern tacticians Here, but I know it was a subject of ridicule to both aftnies in America. I&rt,' 

in truth, my auxiety is not as to what road the enemy will takf, but it is to prevent his having the choice 
* ' ** 
of any ' 

I shall now proceed to the next objection, which I understand is the enorpious expense it will entail. 
This is one of the many misrepresentations I have reason to complain of: this is a raw head and bloody- 
‘ bones held out to scare the people. I have even beep told, C>y a worthy friend of mine, that though the 
measure was a good one, yet that five shillings and sixpence per quarter, which I intended'to ask, would 
never go down with'the inhabitants. I assured h*im that no such sum was in my idea, but had some 
difficulty to obtain his creelenefe; for it seemed the calculators had decided otherwise. In truth, my plan 
has been exhibited to me in so distorted a shape, that 1 no longs* knew my own offspring; or if I did, I 
was ashamed to acknowledge him, from his deformed and monstrous appearance. One calculator, with 
uncommon nicety of arithmetic, has proved that the roads in question will cost one thousand five hundred 
pounds per mile ; but he must now hide his diminished head, as a calculator on a grander scale has made 
his appearance. This second Demoivrc out-Herods Herod; he has proved that they will cost fifty 
thousand pounds. This seems the age of calculators. But mark how a plain tale shall put them down, see 
how their nobles are reduced to nincpcncc; for literally ninepence, and ninepence per quarter only, do I 
ask—" The head and front of my of ending hath this extent, no more .” But I learn that.a calculator, more 
sagacious or more mischievous than the rest, a cunning little Isaac, has told the people-—" It is-t-rue the 
" Governo/asks, but ninepence per. quarter for the present; but this will be only the first instalment, and 
“ you will be called upon again and a^ain, until it amounts to the five shillings and sixpence." 

I am not aware. Gentlemen, that theft; has been any thing in my conduct, since 1 fiave had the honour 
of being in the ^ovemmerft, that could justify so unfair an imputation. But, to prevent the ignorant from 
being misled by such artifices, I think ft necessary to declare to you, iu the most explicit terms, and in the 
most solemn manner, that I do not .propose to ask, either .now or hereafter, for the roads in question*, more 
than ninepence per quarter bn the income of each individual for one year. 

Another scarecrow held out, is the destruction of private property, and that this same wicked Governor, 
in his zeal for making his roads straight, is to overset houses and gardens, and in short every thing that 
stands in his way. 4 , 

Never was (here such a libel upon a Govc.iiorfand lipon a road. It is true. Sir, that with respect to the 
Governor, he would prefer the most direct line of communication; but with respect to the road, it is an, 
' arrant libel, as there cannot be imagined a more innocent, or a better-conditioned road. It is, indeed, a 
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military road, but it is also a civil road. It wars with the habitation of no {nan; it attacks not th« garden 
or orchard of any, but keeps a respectful distance from each. If, in widening the road, it becomes 
necessary to obtain ground from the neighbouring proprietors, ity is proposed tlfat a fair ^valuation shall be 
fixed upon it by impartial dmpires. 

1 ' Inamriog^ public Aieagures it will frequently Happen, and it*is deemed»just, that the interest of the 
indif idyal must giiftf way to |be public good; but in tbc measure (have the hono&r to gpopose# the public 
wil^derive an 'essential benefit, and no individual will suffer. I askpardon—I do recollect a class of people 
in the Island, who ihay have reason to be dissatislied: I mehn the physicians and surgeons, and certainly t 
^icy wduld complain loudly,* did not the gentlemen of that profession in our* Island give daily proofs of 
, their preferring the caq$e of humanity and the public good, to any considerations of individual interest. ^ 
Another objection I find is grounded upon the irresponsibility of the Governor. I understand some 
gentlemen say the plan is a good one, ant{ the present Governor inclined to carry 4 into effect; but wh*t 
pledge liavc we, if we agree to this prqpoiftd, that he may not be removed, and'his successor have»difFerent 
idpas upon the subject, and this useful measure fall to the ground ? Really, (gentlemen, with regard to the 
/first part of the proposition, J can give no securityfor having dedicated my life to the service of my King 
*’*Vih> country, it is no longer at my own disposal; but whatever may become of the Governor, the measure 
is fixed, for having met tlTe approbation of his Majesty’s Government, it will be equally binding upon my 
successors as myself, it not being tojbe individual, William or John, that the acquiescence of Government 
is given, but to the represenFativc of that Government, whomsoever he may happen to be; and with 
respect to a pledge, you have the best the nature of the case will admit of, you have the ready money. 

Again, it is proposed by gentlemen frieudjy to the measure, though adverse to a general tax, that we * 
should trust ei jtirely to a voluntary subscription. I have no doubt of the sincerity of those gentlemen, and 
that many liberal sub&ribers might be found in the Ssland; and indisputably I should prefer that mode, 
did 1 see a possibility of accomplishing the object by it. But, alas'. 1 I fearnhe growth of public sjJii^t is 
not so luxuriant as to "promise a harvest sufficiently abundant; nor do I imagine, by this mode, that in 
twenty years we should accomplish as mioy miles of road, shid thus it would*become a partial tax, affecting 
only the public-spirited and patriotic*, while the mean and sordid would enjoy all the benefits resulting 
from the measure, without haring contributed towards its support. But that I may not be supposed to 
reject any proposition tending to so desirable an end, let us now put it to the test. 

The meeting I have the .honour to address, represents nearly the wealth of the Jsland. Let us now 
commence the subscription j and though, from the uncertainty of my stay iri the Island, I am personally 
less concern^l than any man who hears me, yet shall i most readily coytribute my mite to forward an 
objedt ofgufib public utility ; I shall therefore beg leave to offer my subscription, equivalent to the highest 

contribution that would fall upon any individual by the general tax.-^-1 pause for a reply. I do not 

see any one come forward, and therefore conclude there is an end to the proposition, and that I must 
^ adhere to my original plan. " , » *, 

now come. Gentlemen, to the last objection—namely, that if the measure be acceded to, it will ruin 
\ y your constitution. This, indeed, is ^ heavy accusation against the measure, and'ought to be decisive of its 
/condemnation, wjre it founded on {act. One of the strenuous supporters of this objection argues, that as 
the Governor in his statement clearly proves that the road9 are a measure of ^defence, it should therefore 
be a matter of the States of the Island. »N*w this gentleman knows, as we all do, that while the present 
system of taxation prevails, the States cannot nor^would not foake the requisite grant, and the object must 
, necessarily be defeated. Now this is the first time I have ^ver board that a great public measure became 
worse, because, to all its other advantages, it superadcVec? tllfct v^gcneral security. It is said that this, would 
be making a new rule of taxation, and it is branded with the epithets of illegal and unconstitutional. 
Happily bard names are pot arguments: so far from making a new rule, it is the very contrary; it is a* 
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exception to the rule, and if ybur consenting to this tax could ruin your constitution, it is already ruined 
past redemption. 

You have yourselves, of ^rour own free fet, done the very same thing, with this difference, that the object 
you had in view bore no comparison in pointy of utility to that now propose^ * , 

You are not called upon to submit, to«a general tax, ifaposjd upon you contrary td your cor^pnt^o;' 
you are called upon merely to shew ypur generosity and patriotism, in contributing*fo a great n^easure. 
which, without-the exercise of thtwe^v^tues on your part, would be lost to your country. If a man stops 
me, and insists upon my givinghifn my purse* that would be illegal and unconstitutional; but if hcUnew 
that I possessed great wealth, and supposing me to be liberal, 1 cannot see'any thing jllegal or unconsti¬ 
tutional in his requesting me to contribute to a charitable foundation. t 

1 have said, *that you havq yourselves destined your constitution, if your acquiescence to this measure 
c«uld have had that effect. 

You have voted a general tax, to the amount of four thousand pounds, for the purpose of' building a 
public jail, and the most zepous advocates for that measure, are the most violent opposers of the presv/it, 
and, strange to tell! upon the grounds of its being unconstitutional, which inconsistency I leave to them- ■» 
selves to explain. * r • t ( 

They have adopted the same measures, but for a very inferior object; for if there be one country in the 
f work! where a jail is less necessary than another, this is that country. The innocence of the people is 
almost proverbial. A* positive crime is unknown amongst the natives,. "The office of your jailer is a 
perfect sinecure, and your executioner, if he wants employment, must hang himself. 

In their measure for the jail, every inhabitant was taxed, jind not one of them \vh! ever make use of it; 
whereas every one that contributes to the public roads, will have the full use and benefit ofc them. Thus 
it appears, that though a general tax was levied foa the jail, the constitution did n«t suffer. Indeed, the 
very circumstance of the‘debate is aw'irrefragable proof of its sanity ; and if a similar tax is voted for the 
roads, a similar effect will follow, and your constitution be as strong to-morrow as it was yesterday, more 
especially as it will be guarded by a condition hi the Order of Coined, as it was in the former case. 

In truth, no constitution is affected by the measure, but the physical one, and that is considerably' 
ameliorated by it. 

And now let me conjure you. Gentlemen, not to let the present favourable opportunity slip, of con¬ 
tributing to the security of the Island, the advantage of the industrious /armer, and the health and 
convenience of all classes of the community. The occasion may not occur agkin; for although his 
Majesty can readily find many officers of more ability than myself, none can be found • jore deeply 
interested for the safety of the Island, or more sincerely attached to its loyal and worthy inhabitants. - 

« r * * 

No. XIII. 

Genealogies of some of the principal Families long resident in the Island of Guernsey. 

f . .i . . .y , V t * 

"DE SAUSMARES, or saumarez. 

'The family of Saumarez, or, as it was Originally ipelt, De Sausmarcs, is of Norman origin, and of 
great antiquity in this Island. The Seigniory or JLordship of Sausmares, in the parish of St. Martin, f 
appears by inquisitions made the 6th of Ki^sgarf IJf. qpno 1313, and 4th of Edward HI. anno 1331, to have 
been held by Matthew de Sausmares, who was by ttie latter Monarch made hereditary captain or castellan 
the Castle of Jerbourg, within the said lordship. Several of this ancient farqity have been jurats of the 
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Royal Court, and the two paternal uncles of the present Admiral Sir James Saumarez jioth distinguished 
themselves in naval history, viz. Philip de Sausmares, who was lieutenant on t^ard the Centurion under 
Lord Anson, and came to England commander of the Spanish falleon captured in the South Seas, when 
he was apnointed to the command of the Nottingham (64),.and captured* the Mars, a French 74-gun 
> shipHfie Aas killed onward the Nottingham in the engagement usdtaclSir* Edward Hawke, on the 14th 
of Qctober, 1747, *Aid a mcyiument was erected to his memon^d^^stminste^Ahbey. His brother, 
Thqjn& de Sausmares, was also a captain in the navy, and while ^^^iRraing tile Aitelopc of 50 gunij, in 
the year 1758, captured the Belltqueux, French 64-gun ship, of? the Isle of Lundy in /he British Channel. 
Ijut it i* scarcely possible, in adequate terms of praise, to dp justice to the merits pf the present Admiral, j 
„ whose long career of naval glory and distinguished services has shod so much additional lustre on the 
naval character of Great Britain. Sir James Saumarez entered the navy in the year 1770, and oq the 
breaking out of the American war in 1774, served on board his Majesty’s ship^Jristol, in the memorable 
action against Sullivan’s Island, on whifii "occasion he received 1first promotion as acting lieutenant of 
thg/Brisloi, which was confirmed by Lord Howe. .From that period to the year 1779, he was employed in 
^Vmcrica in most important gnd adtive services connected with the army, having been appointed to the 
^"oonltnand of an armed vessel, and a’fterwards employed on shores during the s*;ge of Rhode Island* as 
aid-de-camp to Commodore Brisbane. On pis return to England he was appointed a lieutenant of the 
Victory, under Sir Charles H:nvly t| pod continued in that ship under different flag-officers; and, following 
Rear-Admiral Sir Ilyde Parker on board the Fortitude, was second lieutenant of lliat ship in the action 
off tlic Dogger Rank. Upon return of the squadron to port, he was promoted to the rank of master and 
commander, and appointed to the commandwf the ^Tisipbone fire-ship; and, sailing under the orders ef 
Rear-Admiral Kempcnfclt, first discovered the enemy’s fleet, consisting of nineteen* sail of the line, 
escorting a numerous convoy from Brest, when several 8f the latter were captured, and the object of tjie 
expedition rendered entirely abortive. Being detached from the fleet to convey the intelligence to Vice- 
Admiral llood in the West Indies, he wtjjp shortly after appointed by»him to the command of the Russel 
(74), which ship lie commanded in the Victory obtained by Sir George Rodney over the French fleet on 
the 12th of April, 1782, ami bore a distinguished part in that glorious action. At the commencement of 
the war in t793, he was appointed to the command of the Crescent, and in the mouth of October 
following, captured the French frigate La Reunion, for which service his Majesty was pleased to confer 
upon him the honour of knighthood, and he was presented by the City of London with fcn elegant piece of 
plate. In4he June of the following yfcar, having the Druid and Eurydicc under his orders, he maintained 
an action witn the enemy’s squadron, more than double his force, consisting of two seventy-fours cut 
do\vn,*t wg. tag^toi^and a corvette, and succeeded in extricating thq Eury^dice from falling into the enemy's 
hands. He soon after obtained the command of the Orion, and was under the orders of Lord Bridport 
iu the action oil' L’Orient, when three riiips of the line were captured, the Orion being one of the first 
jdiipj which brought tHe enemy to action. Being soon afterwards dftaahed from ^the Channel fleet to join 
ATTmiral Sir John Jarvyi (now Earl St. Vincent), he bore a distinguished part in (he gallaqt action of the 
V4th of February, 1797, tor which he received the strongest marks of* his Lordship’s approbation, and was 
honoured by his Majesty with a gold medal tojjgmmemoratc this gloftjous victory. He was soon after 
entrusted with the comnfand of the advanced squadron/>ff Cadiz, and in this ship accompanied the ever- 
memorable and gallant hero, Lord Nelson*off Toulon, and w^ second in command in the glorious action 
of the Nile, in which he received a severe contusion on the side by a splinter, nearly at the conclusion of 
the battle, and for this action received a second gold meijakfrom his Majesty. Returning to England, he 
was appointed a Colonel of Marines in February, 1799, || Jantiafy following, promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, anil created a Baronet*l3th June, 1801. His Majesty, in order to give a further^ 
proof of his particular approbation of such services, by royal sign-manual, dated the 23rd of the same 
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month, granted him hu especial licence, that he and his male descendants on whom the dignify of 
Baronet shall devolve, m^y bear and use supporters to their arms. At this time he was appointed to the 
command of a squadron to watch an expedition then preparing at Cadiz for the invasion of Portugal, and 
soon after his arrival off that flort, having obtained information that three F^nch line-of-buttlr ships had 
anchored off Algesiras, $ on the €|t||g)duly be made an attack/>u them, and after e-tong and sev$* ft*flict, / 
in whidh \he squadrat had tyi|£g|jl against the enemy’s formidable batteries af well as line^of-tyattle 
ships, his Majesty’s Jhip’ 1 HanpifiBfifrtng unfortunately grounded, and the enemy having succ*dgd in 
r warping their sbips<on shore, he was compelled to withdraw from the attack, end repaired to Gibraltar 
^ Mole to refit the squadron'which had suffered considerably in their masts a'nd hulls, as, well as loss of mep. 
The enemy having been joined by <T reinforcement of six sail of the line from Cadiz, the utmost exertions. 
w£n% used in getting the iquadron in a state to engage them, and on the morning of the 12th of July, 
(he whole force of the enfjtny having put to sea, the Caesar (Sir James’s flag-ship), which, had got a new 
main-nihst in only the before, &as warped out of Gibraltar Mole, and the squadron, consisting 
altogether of five sail of tEe line, proceeded in pursuit of this combined force, which, having bortn.up « 
through the Straits, they came up with, and attacked {before midnight, wljen two Spanish three-decker^* 
took fire and blew up, and a French seventy-four was taken; by which gallant action the whole of th/e ' 

, enemy’s force in Cadiz was rendered totally useless, never. Wing ventured out of port during the war. 
For*this service his Majesty was pleased to nominate Sir James Sauna?,jez c. Knight Companion of the most 
honourable Order of'the Bath, with the insignia of which he was immediately invested at Gibraltar, and 
installed at Westminster in 1803. He likewise received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament by 
unanimous vote, and on his return tfi England a peqsivn off one thousand two hundred pounds per annum 
was also settled upon him by Parliament, and the freedom of the City of London voted him, with an 
elegant sword. In May, 1803, being then on I temporary service at Sheerness, he was appointed to 
command a squadron upon* J the Guernsey station, to defend the Island against the threatened attack of 
the enemy, which situation he retained till December, 1806, when he was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, and appointed second in command fn the Channel fleef, and in March, 1806, to the command of 
that destined for the Baltic; and for his services there, in July, 1809, was presented by Charles XIII. 
King of Sweden, with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword, and a most superb and brilliant diamond- 
hilted sword of great value; which order his Royal Highness the Prince Regen/, by sign-manual bearing 
date 4th May, 1813, was graciously pleased to approve, and to grant him his royal ( permission for wearing 
■ the insignia ; and on the 7th June, 1814, Sir James was promoted to the rank of full Admirals 

After a detail of the distinguished services of this meritorious officer, a living ornament tfi his profession 
"and the Island, among those whose loss, not only their native Isle, but England hcrselfpmyrt-deplore, tbe 
page of History should exultinglg’ record and lament the heroic bravery and fall of tbe late Major-General 
John Gaspard le Marchant, who was killed at the battle of Salamanca in Spain, whilst gallantly charging 
the enemy at the head of his brigrd^on.the 22nd July, 1812 (and whose eldest sett, Carey 1c Marctymt, 
a captain in fye army, £nd aid-de-camp, first to his father, and afterwards to General Stewart, likewise 
died of his wounds at St. Jeau de Luz, on the 12th March, 181#); and of the much-lamented Majopi 
General Sir Isaac Brock, who wp* created a Knight Cqigpanion of the most honourable military‘Order of 
the Bath on the 10th October, 1812, . in consideration of the great ability and judgment with which he 
planned, and the promptitude, energy, and fortitnd|, with #hich (having under his command, in the 
province of Upper Canada, a force of only seven hundred men, including militia and about six hundred 
Indians) he accomplished the capture of Fort'D^troit, on the 16th of August preceding, and the surrehder 
of two thousand five hundred of the enetfif s *Iroop^ and about twenty-five pieces of ordnance, without the 
sacrifice of any British blood upon the occasion; but who, ink second attempt by the enemy to invade the 
province on the Niagara frontier, unfortunately, yet gloriously fell in battle il^the town of Qucen’s-Town, 
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on t\ie IStfi of the said month of October, at the head of a smalt body^ ©{’■regular troops, consisting 
of t^e flanktcompanies of the 49th regfmentof foot, of which he was Ueutenant-colonelT whiht animating 
by his presence, and gallarifiy encouraging $f*m ( £even after he had receded th°e mortaT wound, and was 
in the Agonies of death) to eustgin their nbsiti vai against a very superior force, thus conducing, by so 
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officers, ’nublic monymants to 

in St- Pauss Cathedral; and the 

Sir Itaac Brock fral Pr&iderft, have, in the nlotfc 

handsome manner, not only Voted a monument to^jfcw memcyry, but obtained the sanction Of his Royal 

Highness the Prince Recent for ^liberal grant to his family,-of "a "pojti$t of his Majesty's most valuable ^ 

waste lands in that province, in grateful remembrance olf his fceritorious services. 
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. LE MARCH ANT. 

^ • F . • 

1 T^e family of Le Martjlant has been long^seated in- this Island. « The common ancestor of the different 
branches how living was Peter le Marchant # who held the hjgh office of Lieutenant-Governor and Bailiff , 
of the Royal Court in the timtjy^&dward III. mid dying in 1335, left two sons, John and Denis le 
Marchant. « • 

John, the eldest son, was likewise Bailiff of the Island in 1359, but died without issue in 1382, 

Denis Ic Marchant, the second son, was Lteutenaqt-Bailiff to his Jjrother, and died in 1393, having 
married Janette de Chesney, by whom he left issue two sons, Peter and Janequin, and one daughter, 
Michelle (who married Janequin de Plessis). Janequin died an infant, but ^ ^ 

Peter le Marchant, the eldest son, was a Jurat of the Royal Court, ant? married Janette Lempriere, sister of 
the Seigueur de Roze), in Jersey, by whom he had issue three sous, Denis, John, and Drouet. 

Denis, the eldest son, who was living in lf.38, was Lieutenant-Bailiff of the Royal Court, and Seneschal 
of the fief St. Michael of the Vale, and of the fief Le Comte, but died without issue. 

John, the second son, was a Jurat, and living in 1450. 'He married Collette, daughter of Thomas de la 
Cour, Bailiff, and had issue two sops, Janequin and Peter (who was a Jurat, and living in 1498, but 
died without issu^ • • . 

Drouet, tlf^hird son, styled the Honourable Drouet le Marchant, was Captain of the Castle of Beauiregard, 


under tr^ grea^ Earl of Warwick, Lord of the Isles. He was living ir» 1400, and whose issue we shall 
notice-bunurffer. 

Janequin le Marchant, the eldest son of John, by Collette de la Cour, waa a Jurat, aud living in 1493.* He 
married Catherine, daughter of Pejer Martin, Jurat, by whom h # e had issue an only^ son, John. 

^Jojjn 1c Marchant, tile only child of Janequin, was also a Jurat; ShcUat the Chief Pleas holaen the 7th of 
January»*t546, he and his second cousin Nicholas, the eldest son of Williajn; and tjieir heirs, were 
. decreed to be styled Honourable Gentlemen at all Chief Mea#. He married Collette, daughter of 
Willi Am de Beauvoir, Jurat, ky whom hg^ad two sons. Thorny and a Peter, and one daughter, 
Catherine, married to John de 1» M%rche, Jurat. • 

Thomas, the eldest son of John, married Ctllette, daughter of Hellier Gosselin, Bailiff by whom be had 
issue two sons, Thomas, who married and had issue, and Peter, who died, S. P.; and three daughters^ 
Elizabeth, Sarah, and Collette. # *• 

Peter, the second son ofjohn, married Elizabeth Pe^jn, % faom he bad Issue four sons, Jofin, the eldest 
(who married 9th of February, 1588, Rachel Etur.by whom he had three daughters, viz. Elizabeth, 
of John Manger; Collate, wife of Peter Fiott; and Esther, wife of Simon Efiart), and Peter-Thomas, and 

XX. 
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TfcmMur, who died withodt tone } and on« daughter, Elizabeth', #ife Of Matthew Foudan, Sejgnifir d« 
Hattdois. t ' * *, • 

Tfcopam le Marchant, eld At son ofYbomas, tad CtSet^Gosselip, married firsf Mary <3 mile, by whom he 
bad four children; and ^by his second^wife, Michelle de Jersey, bad tido children. Hi % issue were 
two sons, Eleazar and Thomas; jndfour d»«|ght#»* Judith, *»fe of Janies H^wst; Margaret,Mwfe of f 

Jaaa«aduPl^ta;^aiy,nr«fcrflficboh».|fi^i ^S^»^ vif ?«{^W«rrard. . # 

Eleazar le Merchant, 4de*t son of Thomas, by Mwy Guttle, warned, 18th January, 1681, tb his fim yife, 
r Jane Nicotic, by* wbdm hi tfad kwh Beazar,' who died without issue, and Thomas, who married 
Aim* Nouet, and by'her had mt 0 % ^ Tifemasle Marcbant. Ellazar’a second wife was Mary 
* Oirrard, and by her he had la daughter, Mary, wife of Nicholas de Quel teviltf* . 

Thomas, the second son of# Thomas, and grdtufeon of Thomas, and Collette Gosselio, was a minister, and a 
*' married Olimpe $olaid, by whom he had issue three sons, 4 Tbomas, who died without issue; Eleazar, 
a Jurat, and afterwanU Bailiff, wto married Mary, daugflt^ of John de Saumarez, Jurat, but died 
without issue; and Jofiua; and one daughter, Olimpej first married to Peter Priaulx, Seigniotsdu 
Comte, and afterwards to four other husbands. ^ 

Joshua le Merchant, the third son of ^Thomas, by Oiimpe Roland, married, 2d _ June, 1681, Marthti 14 *' 
Pelley, who was buried 30th March, 1690. He had issue* four sons, Thomas, baptized 8th November, 
J683, who died unmarried, and was buried 18th November, 170^ Joshua, Eleazar, and John, which 
last died an infant; and one daughter, Martha, baptized 39th Marsh, 1JQB2, wife of George Andros, 
Governor of Alderney, Deputy Prevost du Roy, afterwards Jurat, who died in London, 30th October, 
1714, and was there buried. She died 99th January* 1714, and was buried in Guernsey, leaving 
issue two daughters, one of whom (Martha) was Governess of the Island of Alderney,« but both died 
. without issue. * * • 

Joslitia, the second son, vfas Bailiff, add married first Rachel, daughter of Thomas de Lisle, Jurat, by whom 
be had issue one son, Joshua, Qf whom hereafter; and Iwq daughters, Catherine and Rachel, who 
both died young. He afterwards married* to his second wi^, Mary Martin, and to his third, Rachel 
de la Noe ; and died 13thjNoveinher, 1751. 

Efeaea&v the third son. Was elected Bailiff in 1753, and married Catherine le Merchant, daughter of 
UjUtyfem, by whom he had issue five sons and three daughters.^ He died 3d December, 1757. William, 
die eldest son^ Joshua, the second (Seignior of the fief Du Comte and its ^dependencies. King’s 
« Ccttjrtro&er, and afterwards Jurat, who married Mary, daughter of John de Sausmarapeand died 
Without issue); Thomas, Jgmes, and Beazar, who all three died young. Elizabeth, wftfe of Joshua, 

’ son of Joshua le Marchant, Bailiff; secondly, of William le Marchant, son of Jame3, J^ailiffy-Catberine 
and Carthtyette, who died yoyng. 

Joshua le Marchantjsthe only son of Josh 11 % by Rachel de Lisle, married Rachel, daughter of Peter Careye, 
Jurat, and by'her had issue two.«ofts apd two daughters lie married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter r 

of Eleazar le Marchant, Bailiff by whom he had five sons and one daughter. His issiflMwere, Joshua, , 

who married (and whose issue wi|i bd mentioned shortly), and Peter, Eleazar, William, Thomas, aud 
John, who all died unmarried; and Elizabeth, w^first of Wjlliata le Messuritfr, son of Henry; 
secondly, of Charles, sob of Thomas 1ft Marchapt, * » 4 f 

William le Merchant, the eldest son of Eleazar and Catherine fe Marchant, was born 16th June, 1715; 

4 was Seneschal of the Court of St. MichaeL He married, 10th November, 1737, Martha, daughter of 

John de Haviltand, and by her bad issue Jthree sons and five daughters, viz. William, who died 9 
unmarried; Eleazar le Marcbant, Es^ ’Sefgniojg du Comtft, sworn a Jurat of the Royal Court, I8th 
July, 17*78, now Liepteoaiit-Bailiff who married Judith, daughter Of John de la Mare, Jurat, by whom 
0 he had no issue} G oo ff* ‘•Frederick, Who died Unmarried in 1786} Mark's, who died unmarried; 
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'Catherine, wife^pf Osmond de Beauvoir; and Mary, Backet, and tfizabeth, afi Once now living 
unmarried; betides WllianyEfeazar, William, Joshua, and Rachel, who all died infyta. 

Joshua* le*Merchant, M. K. eldest ton of Idsbua.by Rachel Cartye, was Rector of St. Peter’s Port, and 
married Rachel ‘Carets, daughter ef ififeias Dobree,^ and had iasiye one son, Joshua, three 
doOg^ters, Racl»els«id Martha, who dit# yofiqg, and Ehzabfttb^ife oftfcoinas, son bf James Andros. 
Joslyia Je Mnrchantf Cietm/fy A. hte Fellow 1 ’qf garter College, Oxford, now of Sifynoutb, in the rannty of 
.Devon, ttfe only son, was bom Wth Nove«b^,1f763, and married, 3C* Ma/ch, 1793, Sarah-Susannah, 
youngest daughter of the Reverend John CBtittW, Rector*of pieton, in &e said county, by whom be has „ 
. issue one son %nd two daughters. t , * 

. [ Having traced the elder branch of this fondly, we shall now proceed with the second line of descent/ 

beginning with Drouet, the third son of the first Peter fe Merchant, by Janette Lemprtere, who lived 
in 1493, and bad issue one son, WiUiapi, and case daughter, Janette, wife o.m«mas Effart, Jurat.] -> 
William le Marchant, the only son of Dw&et, was LieuMftihtt-Ram He rarjftied Laurence, daughter of 
John Pcrnn, Jurat, and had^ssue one son,Nichola», and two<laughfcers, Michelle and Laurence, Wife of 
Michael le Petit. 0 * • « 

Nicholas le Marchant, the only son of Wilham, married Philipine^daughter of Hfellier de la Roque, of the' 
Trinity, in Jersey, by whoKh be had issu| three sons, Thogias, who married and had issne, and Nicholas o 
and William, who both dted w»4iout issue. , 

I, * ^ 

Thomas le Marchant, eldest yson of Nicholas, was a Jurat, and married Thomasse d# la Marche, by whom 
he had issue three sons, William, the eldest j Thomas, second son j and Eleazar, third son, who all died 
without issue; and one daughter, Rachel.) wife of Giles Germain^ * 

William le Merchant, eldest son of Thomas, was Lieutenant-Bailiff, and married, 14th .September, 1178, 
Margaret, dnughfer of William du Port, Jurat, and by her had issue seven children, five sons and two 
daughter*, namely, Thomas, Josias, Paul, M. A. Denis, and John*; the tftree ’last died without isfue; 
and Mary, wife first of John Priaulx, and afterwards of Nicholas Martin, Lieutenant-Bailiff; and 
Jaquine, who died without issue. , * 

Thomas le Marchant, eldest son of William, vraa a Jurat, and married Anne,daughter of James de Beadvoir, 
also a Jurat, by whom he had four children, viz. two sons, James and Thomas (who mavrfei* Rfth 
March, 1639, Margaret Martin, but died without issue); and two daughters, Judith, wife cCf^Bjmma* 
Careye, Seignior de Blanchelande, and Anne, who died unmarried. j • < 

Josias le Marchant, second son of William, was a Jurat, and married Mary, daughter of Tbewuw Rflkrt, 
Jurat, b;j whom he had issue one son, William, and two daughters, Miry, wife of James de HavHlandi 
Jurat, and Collette, wife first of the Reverend John Bouillon, and secondly of Charles AndrcS, 
Lieutenant-Bailiff. t ' ) , 

James le Marchant, eldest son of Thomas, by Anne de Beaukoir, was a Jurat, and was baptized 17th 
October, 1613. * He married Rachel le Moyne de Vitray, by wfiom he had issue two sons, William and 
Thomasj aftd twu daughters, Rachel, wife of Thomas de Lisle, a Jurat; and Charlotte, wife of Michael 
de Sausmarcz. . 

Wilhatti le Marchant, eldest son of Jjwias, by Mqrv, Effart, was a Jurat, a^d married first Anne, daughter of 
John Fautrat, tyeut’enant-Bailitft aritt by hjer had^Mue only one* son, William. He married secondly 
Jane Priaulx, by whom he had issue.two sons, Josias, who died without issue, and John; and four 
daughters, viz. Mary, wife of John Bouillon \ Rachel, wife first of William Beauvoir, and secondly of 
Thomas Andros, son off Charles; Jane, Wife of Petqr-fiareye; and Anne, wife of Captain Grills. 

William le Merchant^ eldest son of James, by Railjel id Mdyne, was a Jurat, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Csssar Nepton, an EttgliA gentleman, and by her had issue three sons, William, James, 
and Thomas; and oc/daughter, Cartharelte, wife of Eieazar le Merchant, Provost du Roy. * 

Thomas le Marchant, the second son of James, by Rachel le Ifoyne, married Martha, daughter of Thomas 

. i, » * 
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de Liile, Jurat, and bad issue one son, Thomas; and two daughters, Martha, wife <$ James le 
Merchant^ son of William; and Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Dobrpt| ' % ^ 

William le Marohant, eldest son of William, by his first Wife, Anne Fautrat, married first Elizabeth Dobree, 
by whom he had only one daughter, f Mary, wife tif George AndroS, Deputy ^revost dvf) Roy. He 

* married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of ©iz6e de ^ausgaaree, Jurat, andjb** her bad issiie two sons 

and two daughters, viz. WilUatnaand Eliz&e, and Catherine, wife of tElrimar %e Merchant; son of 
Joshua le Marchant^Baihff; and Jane, wife of John de S&usmarez. ' ”, a 

John le Marchant, second son of the said William, jty>his second wife, Jane .Rriaulx, married Rebecca, 
daughter of John Pniulx, by Whdm he jja<3 issue two sorts, John, of whom heregftcr; and Williac , 

^ who married Mary Corbin, and died without issue ; and two daughters,' Anae, wife of Elee Mauger;« 
< and Jane, who died unmarried. * m 

William le Marchant, ewfcst son of William, by Elizabeth Nepton, married first Auije-Mary Cooper, by 
whom he bad one deityfoler, Henr^tte; hW married secondlytftune-Marie Bagnall. 

James, the second son, mafafed Martha, augbter of Thomas le Marchant, and had issue four sons, William, 
of whose issue hereafter; Thomas, who married M* r y» daughter r of Pejer Dobree, and had issue an 
. • only daughter, Maftha, now the ^wife of Admiral Ssir James Sausmarez, Bart. K.B. K.S, &c.; James, 

who died unmarried; and Peter; and seveu daughters, vjz. Martha, wife of John de Sausmarez, son of 
Matthew, Procureur do Roy; Catherine, wife of Matthew de Sahsgiaroz, son of Matthew; Mary, wife 
Of Nicholas, son "Of Daniel Leftbvre, Seignior du fief BJancheiamte; ^Jizabeth, wife of George Le- 
febvre, another sob of the said Seignnffj Catherine, wife of Isaac Piguenet; Charktte, wife of Melby 

• Rrabeson, • Major in the King's service; and Rachel, jjrbo died unmarried. 

t$0maa, tbe‘ third son of Williaml by Elizabeth Nepton, married Elizabeth, daughter of William le 
Marchant, Lieutenant-Bailiff by whom he had issue one son, and three daughters; Thomas/who died 
' Unmarried ; Mary/wiftr of William Bell; Elizabeth and Rachel, who both died young He married 
secondly Mary-Marlha Mauger, and by her had issue three sons, Charles {who married Elizabeth, 

, daughter of Josufi le Marehant, and has UlUe one son, Alfred; and three daughters, Elizabeth, Martha, 
t of Samuri-Hill Lawrence, Lieutenant and Adjutant of the 32d Regiment, and Henrietta), William 
flames (who died young), and Martha, wife of Joshua Gosselin, Greffier dm Roy. 

Marohant, eldest son of James and Martha le Marchant, was Bailiff, and married first Margaret, 
tier of Thomas le Marchant, Lieutenant-Bailiff, and by her had issue two ^>na and one daughter, 

, Martha. Me married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of Eleazar le Marchant, Bailiff anij^y her had 
issue two sons. Hirzel le,. March ant, the eldest son, was Procureur du Roy, and marrjjed first Mary 
‘ le Merchant; secondly Elizabeth, daughter of John Waugh, a Captain in the Invalids. Robert-Porret 
le Mafchspt, second aim, wa£ Bailiff but resigned, and is now Receiver-General. He married Mary, 
daughter of John Ozanne, Jurat, and had issue one ton, Wjjlliam, who died; and three daughters, 
Mary, wife of John le Marchant', Uarrjet-Hirzel, and Julia. v 

Thomas ie Merchant, the only son of Thomas, by Martha de Lisle, was Lieutenan.*>BaiUtt, v «nd married 
Catherine Mauger, by whom he had’tssue two sons, Thomas, fiho married Esther Fiott, daughter of 
. John Fiott; and John, a Lieujfceuant of Dragoons, w^o married and h*d issue, as after mentioned; hnd 
four dapgjiljers, Catherine, wife of Peter c E^jmne (who has assumed the “surname of Stephens); 
Margaret, Wife of William le Merchant; Martha* wife of Diniel de Lisle; and Mary, wife of Darrel 
Careye. ( ‘ 6 > 

William le Marohitft* oldest son of William, by his second wife* Elizabeth de Sausmarez, was Receiver, 
Procureur, and at length Lieutenant-Sailttf ' j#e married first Elizabeth, daughter of John Careye, 
and had issue one son, James le Merchant, M. A. and Fellow Of Jesus College, Oxford, who died 
*- unmarried; and one daughter, Elizabeth, wife Of Thomas le Merchant, so*/of William, He married 
to his Second wife, Elizabeth Perchard, hut the died without issue, „ <• < 
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skze£')e Marcban^jthe second ion of William, by bis second wife,, Elizabeth de Sausmarez, was Prevost du 
Roy, and marriejd Cajithartt?te, daughter of William le Marchant, Jurat, by^whom he bad issue four sons 
and two daughters, viz. William and Thomas, who both died unmarried ; Josias, of whose issue 
hereafter; aiui Eliz&h Who died young; Mary, wife of the Reverend Thomas Fiott; and Caroline, 
Ciy of Charles Ay^os, Ijeutenaftt-BaUiff', * * , 

Jo^n le Marchant?, elchM gim ofJohn, byRebehcaPriaulx, waf born 20th l^bruary, 1701? £ncTmarried 
m Anne-lfevic de Hqviuand, by wbnro he badj&feesons and four daughters; Jphu, whose issue swill be 
mentioned hereafter; James, w$© died ah Inftiiht; and James le Marchanjr, borra 12th June, 1736, wh<? . 
, nharried firs^ Jane Esctiatugies, and secondly Jane-Thomas, by thfe former*>f whom be had issue ah 
only daughter; Jane-Mary,wife df.James le Marchant, son J of John. The four daughters were, 
Catherine, wife of John le Roy; Anne; Rebecca, wife of Thomas Priauijk; and Mary, wife of Peter . 
Lihou. ■ ’ ^ a * ll 

l A U*i 1 a T rw*Ll W l 1* . is tr _ _• w ns r _ 


John le Marchant, Lieutenant of Dragoons, the son of ihomqjf by Catl: Vine Mauger, married Mary- 
Catherine pirzel, and by her had issue two sons, ^Jobn-GaSpard )e Marchant, eldest son, a Matfpr- 
Gfeneral in the army,«who nobly fell at the 4 battles of Salamanca, in Spain', on tbe 22d July, J819, 

1 whilst heroically lefiding on his men o at the head of “Lis brigade, fie married Mary, daughter of the, 
late'John Carey, Jurat, who dying 24^ August, 18tt> V'ft issue by him four sons, Carey, Denis, Johifi 
and Tbomas, And five dau ghters, Catherine, Mary/! Caroline, Ellen, end Anna-Maria. Carfy, the 
eldest son, was a Captain inxhe army, and Aid-de-Cahip first to his father, and afterwards to General - 
Stewart. He was wounded in the instep, of which wou^dhe died, at St. Jean de Luz, on the 12th o( 
March, 1814, • ' o . , . v » 

James le Manchant, the second son, married Susannah Falla, and, has issue three sons and thrse daughters, 
"now lmng, viz. John, Thomas, Stephen, Louisa-C&therine, Susgnna, and C|ssandra-Morswk. 

Josias le Marchant, son of Eliz6e and Cartbaretle his wife, married Mary Bonamy, and by mu had issue 
two sons, Josias the eldest, who married Judith, daughter of John Ozaijne, sou of John Ozanne, Jurat, 
and has issue three daughters, Harriet, Caroline, ant! Sophia; Peter,second son, living unmarried;, 
and four daughters, Mary, wife of Hirzel le Marohant, Procureur du Roy, Cartharettc, Elizabeth, and 
Anne. * '■* 'A f - 


John le Marchant, eldest son of John, by Anne-DeVic de Havilland, was bom. 31st August, 1737. He 
married Mary fyock, and by her had issue four sons and six daughters; viz. William le Marchant, 
eldas^son, born 19th April, 1758, married Elizabeth, daughter of Eliz£e Tupper, Jurat, and had issue, 
John-lltpper,.William-Devic-Tupper, and William-Devlc Tupper, anfi Elizabeth-Mauger, who alidad 
"infants, and Henrietta-Tupper, now sole surviving child. Jame^ second son, born 23d.June, 1760, 
married Jane-Mary, daughter of James le Marchant, and has i&ue. John, third‘son, bom 29th 
March, 1762, died unmarried'; Ijfnry, fourth son, bom 29th January, 1767, diec^ an infant. Anne, 
wife of Captaift Robert Bourne of the Invalids; Elizabeth,"wife of Hellier Gosselin; Rebecca, wife 
of Hells??? son of Peter Dobrec; Mary, wife of Carteret, son of Thomas Puiaulx. Sophia, the eldest, 
and Catherine, the youngest, nqgv living unmarried. • 
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■ . PREALX, PREAUX, o* PRIAULX. ^ 

The family of Pnaulx {or, »b it was originally spelt, Presdx) is of Norman origin? The Barony is 1 situated 
two leagues from Rouen. The*(Seignior de Prealx resided near DarnateJ, t wh£re he fyad a eotftiderable 
estate, and was living in tjie year 913, bearing for arms, (Ailesjr an Eagle displaced Or. ^ *** 

The Sir<?*5tafci de Preaux, \vho accompanied William the Conqueror to Engtyndftn l<3>66, possessed {jiie 
p/operty; and William Bagnior de Preaux saved Richard Coeur de Lion from being made prisoner 
• by the Jurka int^ic holy wan. , * ' ** 

The Sire Jean de Preaux f who was sent upon an embassy to Philip King of France, in J1193, was •also a w 
descendant from this family; and/in 1900/founded the Precurfc of Beaulieu 1 , of Jhe order of St. Augus¬ 
tine, m the’ diocese of Ptiuen. * 

j Peffcr, Seignior de Preaux, oAs buried in the Chapel of Beaulieu,<in 1311, together with his wife, Madame 
la Mtflrche, daughter of ren Count aifearl of Marche. *«. 

John, Seignior de Preaux, anerbis wife, Madame Mallet, were likewise interred in the Chapel of Beaulieu; 
whose two sons, William and Peter, in the,ye$r 1356, while at dinne* at tl^ Castle of Rouen With the 
king of Navarre, les Seigniors d’Hfrcourt,* v De Granville, and some other noblemen, were surprised 
<r and made prisoners by John King of France, but were liberated the following day. In 1364, William 
wra killed near Vernon, fighting under the banners of le Counefihle^Eertran de' Glasquin; and the 
year following, fauhrother, Peter Seigneur de Preaux, quitted Normcdy^and came to England; and 
in tbe year 1400, John his sen, with fais^wife, Rachel Gouii, a Norman lady, settled in tbe Island of 
Guernsey, and bad issue one son ,, t r 

Peter Preaux. the son, was living in 1430, and married Mary, daughter of Thomas dc la Cour, Bailiff of this 
£sland, and by her had issue one son, Peter,''and two daughters, Thomasse, who wanted Thoma* 

' Aderley, and Mery, wife of George Stanley of Southampton. 

Peter Preaux, the son, was liviqg in 1455, and married Olimpe Roland, by whom he had issue one son. 

Pater Preaux (or, as it was by him first spelt, Pnaulx) lived in 1499, and married Isabel Gouii, and by her 
had three sons, CoUin (who died without issue), John, and Peter; and two daughters, Collette and 
Elisabeth, tbe latter of whom married Peter de Beauvoir of the Granges, 
peter Priaulx, the 'third son, was living in London in 1564, and had issue. Ope of his sons settled at 
Southampton, ar&8 was father of John Priaulx, S. T. P. Archdeacon of Salisbuijy, Rolliston Priaulx, 

* and William Priaulx; and two daughters, Anne, who married Sir John Mompeseon, Rt. ant^Uizabetb, 
t Who djed unmarried. The*.last of this branch, Peter-William Priaulx, died at Southampton m the 

year 1708, and by will bequeathed his property to Thomas Priaulx, son of Joshua, after mentioned. 
John Priaulx, tbs second son of Peter above named, was living in 1536, and bad issue one son, John, and 
one daughter, £ane, married to \yilliam le Marcbant. f vv> 

John Priaulx, tbe son, was hviog in l&sS.' H 2 married Mary le Marcbant, and had issub one son, Peter, and 
a daughter, jCollctte, wife of Daniel de Beauvoir. » ‘ * 

Peter Priaylx, tbe son, living in 1601, was Lord of the Manor of D*i Comte in this Island, and married 
Rebecca, sister of the Reverertf? John Saumarez, De^mof Guernsey, by whom he had issue tlirde sons, 
Peter, John, and William; and tfro daughters, Rebecca, wife* of "John le Merchant, and Mary, who 
married Richard de Beauvoir of Barm, wjar Canterbury, ifi Kent. 

Peter Priaulx, the eldest son, was living in 1637, possessed the Seigniory or Lordship of Du Comte, and 
married Olimpe, daughter of Joshua lc M&cjiant, and by her had issue two sons, Peter and Joshua 
(of whom hereafter), and one daughter?* Arine, gTe of Ezekiel Carre. 

John Priaulx, the second son, married the sister of Gomar le Marchant, and had issue only two daughters, 

• Anne, wife of Thomas de Lisle, and Rebecca, wife of John le Marchant. 
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WtHiam Priaulx, the third son, married Mary de Saumarez (who survived him/and parried to her second 
* hush&nd, Eleazar'le Marchint), by whom he had issue one sor\ Peter °Priauhr, who married Mary 
go^er, and by be/ had an only son, Charles Priaulx, wl£o, by Maryde Jersey/ his wife, left two 
' daughters, Elixabeth*gnd* Mary. , 3 3 

Joshua Priaulx, the second son of Peter Priaul/by Oliinpe le Marefrgnt hra wife, married Mary le Pelley, 
^ ay if by her hid issuCoge daughter, Catherine, who died S. P.*^ and two son/, Joshua, who ? diedjwithout 
fosue, add Thomas, who m arried Catherine Gjbault, and had issue.ot^ sorb Jo^iua, who died S. P. and 

* y#ars. , ' 


one daughter, how Jivraj;, at the, 

Peter Priaulx, th€^ eldest son of Peter Priaulx and Olimpe his wife, was living in JG65, Lord of the Manor 
of Du Comte, and one T>f die Magistrates of the Royal Court; an*d marrying Anne Andrps, of the lamily 
of Fashion Andro^in this Island, left an only son, 4 * 

Thomas Priaulx, also Lord of the Seigniory Du Comte, living 1692, who marraH Mary, daughter of James \ 
Careye, and by her had issue one son, f ’ ■ ' ' % 

Thomas Priaulx, who married Rebecca, daughter of John le JVVrcbant, by whom he had issue four sons, 
vie. Carteret, Thomas, John, hnd Anthony; and thr^rlaughters, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas St. George 
> Armstrong, Esq. ofoCaxtle Carey, in Ireland; Mary/wife first of Joshua (fosselin, Esq. and now of 
Henry Lewis, Esq. of Ireland ; and Anne Priaulx, unmarried. Carteret Priaulx, Esq. eldest son, on£ 
of the Magistrates of the <Rcwal9Court, married Mary, daughter of John le Marchant, and by b<f (who 
died iu 1812) had issue,one son, Carteret-John Priaulk, and four daughters, viz. Helen-Rebecca, Jane* 
Mary, Matilda, and Mary-^nne. , 

Thomas Priaulx, Esq. the second sou, married Annje Lihou, by whom he has issue two*sons, James and 
Thomas,-^nd eight daughters, viz. Letituft Frances-Henrietta, Emma, Eliza-Jane, Anne, Louisa, Julia- 
Anne, and Mary •married to. William-Henry Brock? Esq. son of the late Henry Brock, Esq. of Belmont, 
in this Island. 

John Priaulx, Esq. the fhird son, now living unmarried. * t 

Anthony Priaulx, Esq. the fourth son, married first MartEa Gore (niece of Sir Ralph Gore, Bart.) She 
died in 1811, leaving issue two’sons, Joshua Priaulx, andjOsmond-Beauvoir priaulx, and two daugh¬ 
ters, Grace-Martha, and Elizabeth-Louisa. He married secondly Catherine Lihou, by whom he has 
no issue. 


GOSSELIN. 

% s 1 

The family of Gosselin is, without doubt, of Norman origin, but' at what exact period they’Settled in 
Jersey cannot be correctly ascertained. The first upon record in that LSand is Robert Go&elin, a famous 
captain, who greatly assisted in rescuing the Castle of Mont Oqroffi from the Freneh in the reign of 
Edward 111. and was*for his gallant services not only appointed* Governor of tho Castle by that Monarch, 
but presentt>4“1tith the arms since borne by the family (viz. Gules, a Cheveron* betweenHhrce Crescents 
ermine)^ as appears by the original ggant under the great seal of England, supposed to be upon record in 
the Tower of London, or»among the.archives at Winchester. This Robert Gosselin some time after settled 
in Guernsey, where he married Magdelafhe, daughter qf William Mattravers, his Majesty’s Lieutenant in 
that Island. 4 w m - 

It appears that a William Gosselin was sworn up&n the inquest as to the services, customs, and liberties 
’of the Island of Guernsey, and the laws established by Kirfg jfohn, and which inquest was confirmed by 
Henry III. at Meieberg, 11th September, 82d of his Daign,Janno 1248; and also that a Richard Gosselin 
was one of the jury of*the parish of St. Peter’s Port,*sworn on making the extent for that parish in tl?l? 
time of Edward HI.; and^it likewise appears that a William Gosselin whs a Jurat of the Royal Court of 
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Jersey m 1541, and Lieutenant-Bailiff of that Island m 1552; but Thomas Ganelin, the immediate 
ancestor of the present family, was a, Jurat of that court m 1581, whose ftn, Holier feosselin, Settling in 
Guernsey, mame<J first Perot me, daughter of Francis Henry, of that lalafid, by Whom he had issue two 
children, Nicholas and Collett**. He married secondly a daughter of slaves Blonde]; am? thirdly 
Thomasse, daughter of Nicholas Effort. by *whom be had ho is%uc. * He Was sworn King's Procurer, 7th 
September, 1546, and waarifoihffofCe Wand under Henry VIII. Edward VLf&fy, and Elizabeth. His 
commission,* m which he \ styled Honourable, bears date 13th October, 1549.* 1 He contindfed Bailiff'till 
December, J5&2, and was elected a Jurat $f the Royal Court of Guernsey, and sworn 5th March, 1504. 
He w as bui.eu 14th December, 1579. * # * • 

Nicholas Gossclin, bis otily^son, was one of the Clerks of the Council to Qu£en Elizabeth, and sworn Jurat 
of,the Royal Court ofy,Guernssey, Iflth October, 1565. He married Perouelle, daughter of Louis 
Lempnere, Bailiff cf J^pey, by whom he had four children, viz. Hellier, John,"Susannah, and Esther. 
Collette, tne daughter of Heflh’S Gossclin, married first Thomas |e l&archant, son of John le Marchaut, Jurat 
of the Royal Court of Guernsey, by whom she had five children, and remarried secondly Peter Pellcy, by 
whom she had one child, and was buried 23.f July, *1621. * • 

Hellier Gossehn, the eldesfson of Nicholas, was ^rn King's Comptroller or Solicitor-General for the Island 
' of Guernsey, 4th January, 158b; soul Pfocureur or Attorney-General, 13th August, 1591. He*married 
fil»t Laurence, daughter of Nicholas Etur, 13th June, 158% and by her bad issue tour sons, m. P. t« r, 
Nicholas, Elie, and Hellier; and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. He married «.ecundlj, 4th 
, February, 1606, Mary Baudain,by whon^he had two som, Joshua anil Hellier; and three daughter , 
Susanna, Mibhclle, and Jane. „ * 

John Gosselm, the eccund wn of Nicholas, was King*-. Comptroller and Prucureur, and „worn Jurat nf the 
^ Royal Court, 17th November, 1633. He died Unmarried, and was buried 6th Ffcliiuary, K»2G 
Susannah, the eldest daughter of Nicholas, iharried John de Gluetteville, and had issue, John dt Gu* ttevillc. 
Bailiff of Guernsey, and five other children. * 

Esther, the second daughter of Nicholas, married Nicholas Guillemotte, son ot Stephen GuiUunoLt, and had 
issue three children. She was buried < ^9th January, 1633. 

1. Peter Gow.hu, eldest son of Hellier, by his first wife, Laurence Etur, was baptized 19th August, 1584 ; 
sworn Greffier of the Royal Court 11th March, 1610, and Jurat, 23d June, 1623. He man led, 7th July, 
1613, Jane, daughter of William de Beauvoir, Bailiff of Guern»< y, and. by her had issue two sons,JPetf r 
and Nicholas, and eight daughters, viz. Jane, Elizabeth, Susannah, Mary, Laurence, Esther, Aifhe, 
and Laurence. He was buried 6th August, 1631. < 

3. Nicholas Gossclin, the second r son of Hedier, by his first wife, was baptized 20th February,’l593 ; sworn 
Advocate t f the Royal Court &3th June, 1623, and Procureur, 15th September, 1633. lie married 
Mary, daughter of Hellier lc Pc^ey, Jurat, 19th July, 1636, and by her had four sons, Philip, Peter, 
John, and Hellier, and four daughters, Mary, Susannah, Collptte, and Laurence. • lie was buried 27th 
February, \663. , ( '<■ 

3. Elie Gossclin, third son of Hellier, by\iis first wife, was baptized 27 tl^ 4pnl„1595, and died unmarried; and, 

4. Hellier Gossehn, fourth pon, wpTbaptized 37th February, 1596, and elso died unmarried. 

Mary, the eldest daughter of Hellier Gossclin by flis first wife, Lauftmce Etur, was baptized 11th Stptcmlier, 
1583, and married, 5th February, 161I, k John Macquelock, 6y wW she had five children. 

Elizabeth, the second daughter by the first marriage 1 , wis baptized 37th August, 1589. She married John 
Touj>er,J>y whom she had four children, and was buried S5th September, 1678. 

Joshua Gossclin, the eldest son of Hellier GOsselin b*y n \is second wife, Mary Baudain, was baptized 3d June, 
< » h worn Grefficr 26th August, 1637'’; King’s Receiver l«tb October 1645*; Jurat 6th February, 

1646; Baihft 28th August, 1654 ; and was Judge Delegate of the ltoyal Covert, He married Margaret, 
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• data gliter of Thomas do Saujnnrez, Jurat, 14th April, 1634, but died without issue,* and was buried 3d 
October, 1661. , f / 


HellicV Qpsselin, tbe sV&fd sop by the second marriage. Was baptized 30th November, 1*617, and married 
m .Holland. • J ^ # . ** 



March, 1668-0; and, . • . * • ' • ’ ^ ’ * 

fane, the third an<fyounge$ daughter, was baptized 20th (October, 1613, died unmarried, 4nd was buried 
6th Januafy, 1690rV * * • 

1. Peter Gosselin, the eldest son of Peter Gosselin by Jane de Beauvoir,'was baLizt^d 12th January,*1622; 

sworn Grefficr of tbe Royal Court JBfh October, 1643; and Advocate 27tnMay, 1654. He married 
Bertranne, daughter of Michael de Sausmarez, Jurat, by wh^ftt he had issue three sons, Petei>J)aptized 
10th October, 1647, and burjed 19th October, 1648t Peter, buried 27th April, 1662; and Hellier, 

^ baptized 4th March,^1634, died unmarried, and was*prr^d 18th Jjjne, 1695; and three daughters, 

* Bertranne, baptized 13th September, 1646, and buried 29th of the same month $ Margaret, baptized* 
5th September, 1649 • and Mar^ baptized 25th May, 1653. The said Peter Gosselin, the fatbqg, was 
buried 3d October, 1654. «*• *' * * • 

2. Nicholas Gosselin, dbe second son of Peter and Jane, was baptized 2d March, 1624, and buried 19th 

October, 1666. * * # * 

1. Jane, tbe eldest daughter of Peter and Jaqg Gosstlin, was baptize*d 24th August, 1614. She mJuried 

Rpter de I?eauvoir, son of Peter de Beauvoir of th* Bosq, 1st January, 1633, by whom sbe had one 
daughter, and was buried in April, 1638. " • ’ ■** 

2. Elizabeth, the second daughter of Peter and Jane, was baptized 3d May, 1616. She married the 

Reverend Nicholas Noe, died without issue, and was buried 15th Octobef, 1660. 

3. Susannah, third daughter of Peter and Jane Gosselin, was baptized 2lst January, 1617, and died un¬ 

married. * 

4. Mary, fourth daughter of Peter and Jane Gosselin, was baptized 29th June, 1619, and married first 

Chandler, an English gentleman, by whom she bad one son; secondly Samuel Whitebead, by whom 
# she had four children, and was buried 27th October, 1665. • 

5. Laurence, fifth daughter of Peter and Jane Gosselin, was baptized 22d July, 1631, and buried 5th October 

following* « * • 

6. Esther, sixth daughter of Peter and Jane Gosselin, was baptized 3^ June, 1626; married Benjamin 

Guillaume 11th June, 1651, by whom she had four children, and was burled 24th May, 1695. 

7. Anne, seventh daughter, was baptized*H)th May, 1630, and was lyftied 9th May, 163and, 

8. Laurence^gj^Jith daughter, was buried 7th June, 1631. * * t 

1. Philip Gosielin, eldest son of Nicholas Gosselin by Mary le Pulley* was baptized Idth April, 1636, died 

unmarried, an£ was buried 25tb Jftne, 1670. y 

2. Peter Gosselin, the seCond son, wls b|ptizedT7lh Fehauary, 1638, and sworn Advocate of the Royal- 

Court 28th Jamyiry, 1659. He married Mary, daughter of. Thomas Traillalier, by whom he had six 
0 sons, viz. Peter, John, Nicholas, Thomas, Nicholas, Aid Josftua ; and three daughters, Mary, Mary, and' 
Rachel. He was buried 22d September, 1687. a & 

4. John Gosselin; third son of Nicholas and Mary, was baptized 30th April, 1642, and Buried 17th 
November, 1643; £nd, . , a •» 

4,. Hellier Gosselin, fourth andPyoungest sen, was baptized 20th April, 1645, and buried 6th September, 1646. 

• y y 
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Mary, the eldest daughter of Nicholas and Mary Gosselin, was baptized Wlh A^rfy 1637, died unrftarried, 
and was buried 19lh June, 1668. # r \ , 

gusr.nnah, second “daughter, was baptized 10th April, 16$1, married Henry.Mqfris, by whom shf b(fd two 
children, and <was buried l^th Octobej, 7713. r t , 

Collette, third daughter, ‘was baptiz:l?9^i February, 1688, and‘died unmarried.’ r “ 

Laurence, fourth daughter?, waa baptized 7 th June, 1635, and was buried in A&g4st following? 

X* Peter Gosselin, eldest sdJ of tPdter Gosselin* by Mary Tramalier, was baptized 33d January, 1660, and 
r married Mary, daughter ot*Peter Mauger^ son of Peter Mauger, in NovombeV, 1687, by whom, he had 
t »saue one s5»i and foftr daughters.^ He was buried 15th March, 1707. « c 

3. John Gosselin, second ftmof Peter Gosselin end Mary Tramalier, waa baptized 16th July, 1663, and died 
unmarried about jysftg) * 

3. Nicholas Gosselin, thiraiton, born 8d October, 1665, and was Turned 13th March, 1669*70. 

4. ThompaGosselin, fourth son, born lAjj February, 1667; married, 15th February, 1691, Catherine, 

daughter of Peter Mauger, son of John, M whom he had issue seven sons, viz. Thomas, Thomas, 
'•.Thomas, Joshua, Peter, Petejr, and Nicbbkrand five daughters, Catherine, Rachel, Mary, Mary, pud 
0 Elizabeth. He was buried 6th August, 173$. 

5 . Nicholas Gosselin, fifth son, born 19th February, 1670-71, died unmarried about 16Q8. 

6. Joshua Gosselin, sixth and youngest son, bofn»19th June, 1675, marriSti first Judith, daughter of Thomas 

le Mesurfer, by whom he had three children, Anne, buried 27th October, 1709; Jw-luia, born 1st 

* April, 170|^ died an infant; and Joshua, born 13th December, 1705, who died unmarried 18th 
December, 1736. He married Secondly Mary, daughter of Ehe Nioolle of Jersey, by whom he had 
issue only one daughter, Mary, bom 4th March, 1713*13, and buried 8th May, 1726. lie was buried 

“19th May, 1742. * . *• 

Mary, the eldest daughter of Peter Qosselin and Mary Tramalier, was born 4th January, 1673, and buried 
36th May, 1677. • 

Mary, tbe second daughter, was bout 7th September, 1678, and was buried 29th January following; and 
Rachel, third aud youngest daughter, marfied first Nicholab de Jersey, son of Hrury, by whom she had 
three children j secondly Nicholas Breton, by whom she had no issue, and died about 1737. 

1. Thomas Gosselin, eldest son of Thomas Gosselin and Catherine Mauger, died an infant, and was buried 
, 33d January, 1693*3. 

9. Thomas Gosselin, second son, was baptized 17th January, 1693*4, and died an infant/ 

9. Thomsit Gosselin, third son, ly^n 19th August, 1694, died unmarried. 1 

4 Joshua Gosselin, fourth son, borr 16th October, 1696, was sworn Grcffier 16th June, 1737; a Major in the 
Militia of the Island; mhrried, 35th December, 17-31, Anne, daughter of John Gin He of St. George, 
Jurat of tbe foyal Court, by wlft*u he had issue only two softs, Joshua Gosselin (of whom hereafter), 
and John, borp 17th June, 1743, and*buried 39th November, 1744. The said Joshiv-Gosselin, the 
father, died 96ftt liovember, 1775. . 

A. Peter Gosselin, fifth j*»n, born 1/t June, 1698, and buried 9th September following. , * 

* 6; Peter Gosselin, sixth sob, boriTfith February, 1704/5, 1 died,qjunafried, and das buried 15th August, 

1731) aud, • * ‘ * • 

7. Nicholas Gosselin, seventh and youngest sdb, borft 21 pt January, 1705*6, died unmarried, and was buried 

11th March, 178{. 

Catherine, rid eat daughter of Thomas Gossffcn auACatherine Mauger, Was born Sd August, 1699; married * 
first Daniel Thomas, and secondly, 18tb t &ovdltiber, 1742«John PercHrd, botrdied without issue, and 
** was buried 3Sd February, 1778. 
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Aunt, Emilia-Irving, Charlotte-Alice, Maiy, and He died at Bengjo 

27th May,* 1813, was buried in the {dimly vault of me fiydes of Ware j 


' l / 0 

Rachel; sacond^ daughter,* born MA January/1701 -2; married, 12th May, 17 J4, Peter de Jersey, son of 
Nicholas d*e Jerscy^of Toujftts, Colonelof the Militia Ai Hilary oT the Idand) by wtfom ahe had uwue 
t^rd^hddren, and d^d ^kh January, 176& * 4 

Mary, khnuaUugHler v born*lOth\vovember, 170iL Juried 9thaJanuary folloft'Jng. , 

Mary, fourth dgughtcifbein 31st Atgust, I?09; married, 2d U&jrigM, Jame* Carey, Advocate, eon of 

•«[ames tyrey, Jurat dFthe Royal Court, by whom she hid two children, akd was bonedJJth March, 

• 177b. # # . 

Elizabeth, fifth and youftgeswdaughter, born 2 Id May, 1711, b\m*d 4th JtnTe foildwihg. * 

tfoshi^a Gobelin, tttfe eldest ,sor%of Joshua Gosselm by Anne* Cfutlle, t was born 6th ‘November, $39; gwom 

Vlfdher 10th May,* 1768, which office he resigned in 1J92, and was Colonel *of the N&tb Rcgnmtyt of 
Militia of the bland, lit married, 27th July, 1761, Martha, daughters Tlomas Jp Marcbant,*»on of 
William lc Marchant, Jurat of thcjRoyal Court, aud by her (who died 2dtn Augtijh* 181^ ud tr*k 
buried in the family vault, Guernsey) had issue sJt sons , # ?m Josbirn, Thomas-le-Marchagt^Gerard, 
William, Cbrbe t, and Charles, and < ight daught^L Catherine, Jrfortha, Elizabeth-Charlotte, Sarah* 

Hhll, m Hertfordshire, 
Park, in the Church qf 

Bengco. _ 

® • • 0 § & 

Joshua Gosselm, the eldest son, was born 14th October, 5TG3 ; married, 10th May? 1787, Mary, dmughtfff 
ol 1 hotnas Priaislx, byVhom he had issue two sons, viz. Thomas-William Gosselm, bom 5th February, 
17b8, married, «d January,*1811, to Di/abeth-Sophia, daughter of James le Marchan^Jbf Rotterdam, in* 
Holland, and Joshua-C arteret Gosselm, ^orri 19 th July, 1789, 4 Lieutenant in the Navjr. The said 
Joshua Gbssthn.Jhe iathei, died 30tli July, 1789, % * ** 

9. Thomas-fe-W irthant Gosselm, second son, born 7th May, 1705, Eicutenaut iA the Navy 1st December, 
1787^ Commandti, 20th April, 179J , Post-Captain 23d July, 1795; and promoted to the rank oTRcar- 
Aduural o|ftht Blue 4lh June, 1811. Matried, by hiss Grace the Archbishop of York, at Si. James's 
Chm i li, London, 1 Sth Mai i h, 1809, to Sarah, daughter of Jeremiah-Rayment Hadsley o£Ware Priory, 
in the ( ounty of Ikrts, by whom he. has issue, Panina, born 24tU May, 1811, and Martin-HadsUy, 
born5th July, ISH. • 

Gerard GossJin, thifd son, bom 4th Februaiy, 1769, Ensign and Lieutenant of the 84th Regiment of 

# Infantiy, Lieutyisnt in*th« Lde Guaids 11th Noicnibei, 1791; and Captain 6th June, 1794; M^or,oP 
the 130th Regiment of Infantry 15th June, 1791, Lieutenant-Colonel 1st January, 1800; ColofwlitMfog 
Army, \pl<>, Major-General 4th June, 1813, employed on the Styff in Sicily. He mefned, 31st 
Decembei, 1791, Christian, daughter of Borne k Lipyeatt of Feverstmm, in Kent, by arhonyfee has issue 
two sons and two daughters, vi/ Gerard-Lipycdtt Gosselm, born Sth May, 1705; deorge-G«a@B% 
bom 10th June,^1797, Christian, I4trn 18th May, 1798; Caroluffe, bom 4th Scptc*Aer, 1799. 

4 Wilham^^ssclm, fourth son, born 3d Mardh, 1771, and burfed 28ft) March, 

5. Corbet Gbsselin, tflth son, born 30th November, 1780, a Lisutepant in the $a3y/S2& October, 

• died in the Island of Trinidad, 27)|h March, 1803; and, y jf ^ 

Retries Gosselm, sixth and youngest son, wa^bdrn 26tl^January, tr89} Ensign in the 14th Reguaettiaf 
Jf Infantry, 8th Jply, 1798; Lieutanaig nth March^4799; Aid-de-Camp tofpenettd Sir ThouMtl 
fW Commander-m-Chief m the West Indies. He died at Trinidad, 19th* January, I $03; 

officers of Ins regiment, out of affection and Ateem, erected a monument to lyfcsmemoty* 
m Catherine, eldest daughter, was bom !5th May, *1766; ,ma|0tg|, 2d October, 1797, George Lamb, fMo wfe 
Georgy Lamb of Rye, in tb^County oj* Sussex, she had issue* ' . ’^yj 

Martha, the second daughter, born 13th July, 1767; married, 96th March, 1793, George »£# 
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' <?i*ficr «f tho Royal Court, by whom she bad issue tVir sons and two daughters, and,died J2th 

!«•#. ‘ • a* r \ v » 

Iguoibeth-Cbarlotie, third daughter, was bom ldth December, 1773, died at Bath, 10th Apnfy*^f78j>, and 
, tbare boiled. **• 4 f v * t * N 

$arah*A»»V fburti* daughter, bor^Kth January, l7.Nf; matnecf, Ttb September, 1?9£, the Revetend 
.Nicholas Ca»y, Reiwor of St. Marfln’s, Guernsey, son of John Carey, J»*at ot the Royal Courts*by 
lyhemi^g bad t4£ daughters. She died 19th December, 1801/ * * < 

daughtfty*i*orn 15th «May, 1777; married, 21st Marjd), \179&, William-Carlcton 
msytlltea. Oft officer hi the S2d Regiment^son of Lady Affleck, by her find marriage), by whom she* 
, u \ ,§H*Msue. * ' * . * 

TOinaUa-Ah^ahM^ dai&h&a, bojn 3d May, 1778, died Gih May, 1801. 
i. nsaeaiUt mj^jjibtet ,*lwm 15th August, 1770, and buried 8th,October following. 

* dlgbtfc 'inM^ ungest daujj^hteV’ir'r* 2d M.#, 1782, and was buried 5th September, 1783 

4 >4 • J ‘ 
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